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Faning « Patron: His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Peerson x Conductor: SR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
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- Vicars ot Forty-FIFTH SEASON, 1915-16. 
1. Pany x PROSPECTUS. 
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tingle x ails 
|. Baraly SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1915, AT 3- 
tage P ELIJAH - - - - MENDELSSOHN. 
. Lloyd Iss RUTH VINCENT. | MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 
Bowe 2 MR. BEN DAVIES. | MR. THORPE BATES. 
im. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1915, AT 3- 
aah CREATION - - - - - Haypn. 
oa # MISS AGNES NICHOLLS. 

ridge xt MR. JOHN COATES. | MR. BERTRAM MILLS. 

y Buck x FOLLOWED BY 


fait ¢ CARILLON - - - - -  Excar. 


MADAME TITA BRAND CAMMAERTS. 
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n 3 SATURDAY, JANUARY I, 1916, AT 3. 

* SP MESSIAH - - - - - HAanpet. 
. ao MISS ESTA D'ARGO. | MADAME KIRKBY LUNN, 
I MR. WALTER HYDE, | MR. HERBERT BROWN. 
C 4 

Fux 4 SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1916, AT 3. 


Poy? F REQUIEM - - - - - - VERDI. 


rridge 3 MISS RUTH VINCENT. MADAME KIRKBY LUNN. 
. MR. ALFRED HEATHER. MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 





ot SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1916, aT 3. 
» #— THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
aon a ELGAR. 
livan & MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 

‘ MR. GERVASE ELWES. | MR. FREDERICK RANALOW. 
edi : ; 
a SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1916, AT 3. 
. ISRAEL IN EGYPT - - Hawnpet. 
" MISS MARY LEIGHTON. | MADAME ADA CROSSLEY. 
” MR. BEN DAVIES. 
° MR.GRAHAM SMART. | MR. HERBERT BROWN. 
cA GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 21, 1916, aT 3. 
ea beMESSIAH - - - - - HAnpeL. 
gar pelllss CARRIE TUBB. MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 
nour MR. JOHN COATES. MR. ROBERT RADFORD. 
Ivey ~ 
jaul An EXTRA CONCERT, the Programme of which will consist of 


eaISTMAS CAROLS and other YULE-TIDE MUSIC, will be 
pa — 1915. The date and full particulars will be 


ek 


BAND AND CHORUS, ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President: H.R.H. THe Duke or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


L.R.A.M. Examination. Last day for entry, October 30. 


Wednesday, October 13, at 3.30. 
Lectures by Dr. H. W. Ricuarns, Hon. R.A.M., Wednesdays, 
October 20 and 27, at 3.30. 
Fortnightly Concerts, Saturdays, October 16 and 30, at 8. 
MICHAELMAS HALF-TERM begins Thursday, November 4. 
Entrance Examination, Monday, November 1, at 3. 
JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 


Full particulars will be sent on application. 





PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 
Telegrams—“ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—‘“‘ 1160, Western.” 
London.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 
Director : 
| Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Hon. Secretary: CHARLES Mor.ey, Esq. 





The CHRISTMAS TERM commenced on Monday, September 27. 
Syllabus and Official Entry Form may be obtained from The 
Registrar. 
| THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
| (Founded by S. Ernest Palmer, Esq.). 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 
‘THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 





| Kensington Gore, S.W. 


| THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
Established by the Corporation of London. 
PRINCIPAL “ es LANDON RONALD. 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 
PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
OPERA. NEW TERM commenced September 20. 

WEEKLY ORCHESTRAL PRACTICES ARE CONDUCTED 
BY THE PRINCIPAL. Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre 
and Local Schools Examinations (open to general public) free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 














Organist: Mr. H, L. Batrour, Mus. Bac. 


seh the, Etcurr Concerts to be given, Six will be included in the | 
Salle = Series. Prices of Subscription for these Six Concerts : 
5) 41 16s. ; Arena, £1 10s, : Balcony (Reserved), £1. 

wn Tickets for each Concert: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Arena, 6s. ; 
vs eserved), 4s. ; Unreserved, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 

F Subser ters names can now be received, seats secured, and prospectuses 

Stained : Ticket Office, Royal Albert Hall, and the usual agents. 

There are still a few Vacancies in the Choir for Tenors and Basses. 
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MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Patron: Sir W. H. Hou_pswortn, Bart. 
Principal: Atsert J. Cross, A.R.A M. Sixty Professors. 
All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition, 
The 24th year begins on October 11. 


Full and String Orchestras, Operas, Lectur Recitals, Chamber and 
Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from The Secretary, Albert Square. 


Lecture by Topias Matruay, Esq., F.R.A.M., on ‘ Rubato,” 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS 


PaTRON—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. PRINCIPAL—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cayty 
DIRECTOR OF EXAMINATIONS—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esa. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 1915. 


The following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the nerLoua EXAMINATIONS 
held in London and at the Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to July, 1915 :— 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 
LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). | 
PiaANororTE PLavinc.—Edward Ashton, George B. Beattie, Harold G. Baker, Edith M. Bourton, Bertha C. Bramwell, Florence Ba: 
George A. Chambers, Fk rence E. Cole, Elizabeth G. ¢ ule, Beatrice J. Calvert, Wilfred Carrington, Gertrude A. Cook, Gladys Coste, ( 
Conaghty, Edith M. Daniels, Emmeline Downing, tLily W. Dransfield, Dorothy E. Dines, Elizabeth F. Dickinson, Alice Ellis, 
Constance East red . L. Fanthorpe, Gladys Frater, Kathleen A. Finnie, Emma M. Greatorex. Rachel M. Harries, 
Ethel F. Hunt, ( le E. Hurst, Ellen A. Homes, Thomas W. Howson, Kathleen Harrington, Vera Howden, Emily Jones, 
Arthur H. n, Gertrude Johnson, Violet Joseph, Norah K. Kemp, William R. Knox, Kitty Luscombe, Dorothy M. Lewis, Béii 
Lockard, Irene My vie. P. McGrath, Minnie Maskall, Minnie Meredith, Florence V. Margetson, Minnie Morris, Blodwen Mom a 
Edith Mum ur G. Mead, Laura Molineux, F. Isabel Marks, Lucy I. Maynard, Clarice E. Maynard, Doris Manger, Ethel H. Ps 
Marjorie Pinnington, Elizabeth Robinson, Lilian M. Robinson, Mary Reavey, Ida Radcliffe, Linda I. L. Robertson, Annie 6, Sie 
Isabell M. Smith, Doris L. Smith, *Florence R. Smith, Doris Smith, Kathleen M. Sisson, Dorothy Speed, Ellie Schaaf, Cecil A. Shaw, less 
Slinning, Edna M. Turner, Gertrude A. Towers, M: y Tindle, Norah I. Tuckfield, George I. Thomas, Nellie Webber, Doris M. Wits 
Nora M. Walker, Tom Webster, Florence Warhurst, Edith Walker, Victoria M. Wright, William H. Warn, Elsie Whitaker, Beryl J Was 
Margaret J. Watson, Edward White. 
OrGAN PLayinG.— Harold O. Newman. 
Viotin PLavinc.—Alice Gray, James Little. 
Sincinc.—Ethel M. Collins. 
E.ocution.—Gladys H. E. Daniel, Maude M. Grellet, Nellie Harrison, Eva Pitt. 


ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 

PIANOFORTE PLAYING. rson, Meta F. Albert, Ivy D. Aldridge, Edith Armitage. Maud Ashworth, Edgar C. Allen, Grae( 
Alexander, Jer nie Allitt, Robert T. Almond, Ivy E. Atkins, Winifred A. Atkin, Agnes Algar, Doris Andrews, Coral Armstrong, Kat 
Anglim Elsie L. Abbott, Jessie Allison, Elsie R. Arkinstall, Marjorie L. H. Bell, Ida M. Brazier, Edith = Bourton, Joanna Baillie, Barca 
Baker, Annie M. Brown, Evelyn Blakeborough, Elsie Brown, Sallie Booth, Edith Bridge, , Frances F. Burn, Olive J. Beadle, James Brscx 
Lily A. Burgess, Edith Burke, Lily Bryant, Eva Boon, Marian Broadbent, Stella S. yyce, Florence I. de Bé: ~ Louis M. Brit 
Kathleen M. A. Brown, Emily M. Brabyn, Beryl Bamford, Vera Butter, Eli Beaumont, Minnis Baker, Maggie L. Brister, Emily Mk 
Alfred J. Beesley, Myrtle Barnes, Lilian Boughton, Ethel Bissell, Gracie Bottom, Mercia M. Bridgement, Helen A. Burns, Doris A. Bri 

r Emil ly Brown, Mary A. Bell, Hetty Bettens, Ida Benson, Beatrice Benoit, Marion A. Brown, Agnes M. Best, Dorothy M. Boe 
edith P, Chal Ad Cartwrig sht, Horace B. Corry, Stanley Cooper, Eva Clinch, Frank E. Cook, Maria Cresswell, John A, Coad 
Cowley, Jessie ming, Mary Clery, Annie Crowe, Lilian Colebrooke, Helen O. Champion, Irene L. Chudleigh, Mary A. Cooper, 
Cooper, Irene Church, Ali e M. Cusse, Hilda Cordwell, Alice Cheer, Elsie Crossley, J. ssephine W. Craven, Priscilla Cole, Robert 
Herbert Cooper, Ange ria C oper, Hilda Cathro, Gladys = Cameron, Kathleen M. Claremont, Doris E. Cuthbert, Amy Connor, © 
¢ Minnie Croxon, Veronica Cleary, Monica Commons, Nellie Cameron, Maggie Clancy, Marie G. Cairns, Rosa Charbonneau, M Exe 
¢ hi x lm, Alice E. Du bo Lilian M. Dangerfield, Lilian Davis, Beatrice Dutton, Constance Dowling, Edith Duell, Elfed Davies, Bla 
Dunn, Arthur Ds ukeford, Gladys M. Doughty, Christina Best, Clarice Beechey, Bessie D. Davies, Dorothy Dent, Hartley Dean, Mund4 
Davidson, Hilda M. Dinham, Lucy E. Dart, Esther M. Darmody, Ruby Darby, Winifred L. Evans, Madge E A 
Fl rence Ww. nd, Blanche Every, Annie V. E astmond, Myra A. Elliott, Florence 

i . . Fullard, Mary Feeny, F atrice Fogen, Hani J 
Tien Fullwood, Elsie de Arnold Fitton, 
. Finlayson, Eva Firth Thomas E. * Rol vert S. Galbraith, Sarah Gray, 
F: ay Gritton, Dorothy G sIdin ng, Rosemary M. Gradidge, Doris M. 
l ; yulden, Ivy a, Bell a Grieg, Florence Gilmou 
Nellie F 
. Hands, D 
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Ada C. Gould, Ivy V. Gall: 
Gladys Hilton, Annie Har 


Constance B. Harrison, James C. lop, Vic ori Holway aay = 





Elizabeth Harrison, Alex 
othy Hopkins, Mary Hx »wson, 














Maric » Hogg, Lilian M. Hoa 5 wid Halstead, William Hunt, Gertrude M. Haigh, Janet Hodson, Geor \. Ha , Clara 
Imes, » Kati e Healy, Mary A. Hakendorff, io. M. Hardy, "Lily Hyde, Elma E. Hanna, Maggie Hay, » Dori Ss L. Hecht, Florence | 
t l h, Augusta Huot, Laura M. ae ikster, Eveline Illingworth, Mary G. Jones, Florence O. Jayne, Sarat 
D. —_ n, Olive M. Jones, Winifred M.C. Jephcott, Mabel D. Jones, Eva Jer aan, Bernard J 





y James, May FE. Knight, Edith Kiag, Olive A. Keylock 
itson, Elaine M. - Ki ay, Ada Kaye, Myrtle F. Keefe, e . , William R. Knox, Laura Kr night, Bernard Li itl lefair 
ees, Dorothea A L ider, Carrie Lindsay, Winefride M. Lawless, abel C. Long, May Ly h, Blodwen Le 
Frances Lennon, Rachel L. Levy, Arthur Lomax, Emma Lawtor Edith M. Lawson , Myrtle Lamb, Hazel O. Le Tisser, Lawrie E. Lo 
Lindsay, Lily i etham, Victoria Maskall, Philomena McLaug shiin, Pedro T. Munro, Sid ney E. Morris, Ivy C. Myers, Esthel Medcalf, Wid 
Morris, Lucy J. Midgley, Margaret Mayor, Augusta T. McDade, Annie G. Morton, Katie McGibbon, Mary McLynskey, Lucy } largetts, Ao 
McKivet, Nellie McNz aughton, May Maddock, Irene B. McCormick, John Mills, Nellie G. Metzner, Edith S. Martin, Petronilla P. Mct sath, Rody 

Me Beath, Eileen Monaghan, Winnie McMeniman, Isabel McGrath, Jessie McRae, Grace M. McDonagh, Adelaide V. S. MacDonald, Dor: 
Murphy, Bena McCroary, Reita McColough, Maude Miller, Vera Mcintyre, Muriel McAuley, Agnes McClelland, Kathleen Newman, Hele! 

Noren, Elsie J. O. Nevill, Gertrud M. Nelles, Harry Nuttall, Elsie M. Nattrass, Mary A. Nolan, ‘Minnie A. K. Owens, Charlotte M. Oliver, et 
Owen, Mabel E. Oldfield, Ethel M. O'Con .~ Hilda Ogden, Mary J. Owen, Mavis Ottie, Elvie Osborne, Roy O'Malley, Stella C. R. O'Dent 

Oscar O. Olssen, Hilda F. Probert, Ida A. Powell, Ethel N. Pettit, William Preece, Beatrice M. Piercy, Irene V. Paimer, Dorothy E. Pav 

May Protheroe, Mary J. Parkes, Will liam Phill lips, Gwendoline Parker, Winifred A. Plowes, Helen M. Philpott, Annie E. Pearse, Madge Par 
Hazel G. Potter, Elizal ae Evelyn M. Rogers, Bessie J. Rowan, Maude Reed, Amy Rogerson, Ivy A. Rickett, Maurice J. Rena 
Etheldreda N. Robinson, Idwal Rees, Jeanie Russell, Margaret M. Rod ly, Harriet G. Richards, Gladys A. E. Riley, Hilda O. Richards Fi 
G. Rodway, Emily L. R Yea Mary Richards, Gladys Rot yerts, Gertrude Ramm, Dorothy Rouse, Lillie Rogers, William J. Reed, fe 

Rooney, Kathleen E. Reynolds, Ruby W. Regelin, Elsie M. Rossiter, Gladys Ridge, Hilda F. Raworth, Louie F. Shaw, Elsie V. Stringer, Ga? 
H. M. Silvers, Hebe Strange, Christina H. Stevenson, Amy O. Swindley, Gladys Sc holes, Ada E. Swift, Olga Seymour, Constance A. s 
Enid I. M. Schultz, Ethel G. Sage, Laura Shoesmith, Elizabeth Smith, Beatrice L. Smith, Gladys Sucksmith, Kitty M. Stocks, Martha 
worth, Ewart Simpson, Mary C. Sparrow, Gertrude F. Stephens, Ida M. Southward, H. Frances Symonds, Annie E. Sims, Bertha. 
George C. Starkey, Florence Singleton, Dorothy Sale, Hilda R. Sims, Millicent Sykes, Ellen G. Stampton, Ellen Smi ith, Carrie C. x i 
Virginia M. Stevenson, Jean Shepherd, Lois G. Smith, Mary C. Sawle, Olga I. Simm, Gladys Stewart, May Thomas, Jennie Thome 
Thomas, Gladys Taylor, Agnes Tu rton, Harry Tomkinson, mane © mge, Lina J. Thomas, Gladys E. Taylor, Noncy E. M. Thomas, ¥= 
Thomas, Katie Thomas, Ethel Thomas, Elsie Taylor, Charles E. Tavlor, Mary E. Tr rollope, Constance E. The mas, Frances Taylor, 
rhornton, Doris Tresidder, May Thompson. Richard G. oe , Ada D. Tolhurst, Thelma Thurgar, Flossie P. Tayk Eileen C. Vian, Ie 
Walker, Emily Wrest, Jessie Whitehead, Molly Walsh, Rac hel B. Wilson, Fred Waterworth, Bea “a ice E. Wilson, ioe Winter, Kathi 1 
Wilton, Olive Ward. Florence E. Wilby, Mildred E. Wilcox, Jane G. Walls, Margaret H. West, Dorothy L. Willetts, Gwiadys I. K. Wale 
Catherine Welsh, Mabel L. Witts, Sarah Wilshaw, Verdi Waddington, Albert Wilcock, Eva Whitby, Elsie R. Wilkins, tMarion E. wie 


5 John, Je Mary A. J an thaw’. homme, toon Oh 
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Florrie Williams, Lilian D. Woodward, Joseph W. West, James Williams, Florrie A. Waters, Myrtle Warters, Irene Woods, Amy 
Margaret M. Walton, Vera Whiffen, Rhoda V. Williams, P. Lourena Walker, Clara L. Young. 
* Gold Medalist. + Silver Medalist. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 





DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC—Continued. 
ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.)—Continued. 

Vioun Pravinc.—Sylvia C. Connelley, William Connolly, Walter Disney, Louie Hubert, Edward Jenkins, Arthur B. Newsome, 
William H. Stubbs, Marie Sykes, Doreen R. Valantine, Frank H. Wilkinson, Gladys W. Weekes. 

Sincinc.—Edith M. Bailey, Betta Chadwick, Evangeline Clements, Josephine M. Cairns, Gladys M. Dart, Lily M. J. Elliott, Annie M. 
Fletcher, Mary I. Fullerton, Lilian Fennall, Florence G. Gunatilaka, Esther Halsall, Ethel Heaney, Ethel Honeyman, Ruth James, Dorothy P. 
Jennings, Jame» Johnston, Charles C, Legge, *Jeresa Owens, Ruby Penrose, Francis Sanderson, Helena Sloman, Sadie Smith, Ivylene P. 
Taylor, Mildred U. Trengrouse, Pattie ‘I wells, Hilda I. Tuppen, Florence A. Troit, Arthur J. Trivitt, Ella W. Thompson, Annie Williams, 
Richard Welker, Rachel M. Wallis, Arthur H. Watts, Roy Westaway, Edward Willard. 

Oxcan PLavinc.—Fred Millington, Hilda M. Ninham, Herbert Parsons. 

Etocuriox.—Ethel Armstrong, Lilian T. Bellamy, Margaret Clark, Daisy L. Couzens, Mabel Davidson, Doreen L. Eathorne, 
Elfrida M. G. Foster, Winifred Gallon, Eleanor Hay, Mabel V. Kelly, Elsie Loughlin, Ruby I. Marsh, Ethel V. Millns, Maud M. Mabane, 
Hilda M. Marshall, Mabel EK. Massen, Mary C. C. Moncur, Grace C. Mathieson, Euphemia Morrison, Annie McQueen, Nellie Nicholls, 
Eva Pitt, Gertrude C. Potter, Margheritta Purvis, Lorna Swan, George W. Skeet, William Stephenson, Elsie R. Smith, Tessa T.evor, 
Jessie J. Wise. 


TEACHER’S DIPLOMA. 


PranororTs PLayinc.—Agnes Brown, Nina Coombes, Dorothy J. Cuthbert, Constance Fergus, Frances C. Goulding, Mary E. Kilgariff, 
Florence E. Middleton, Mary E. MacMahon, Leonie Tomkinson. 





DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.). 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.). 


James W. Brocklehurst, Ettie Dahms, Georgina E. Davis, Ethel E. Davis, Christmas Evans, Nellie Macrow, Hugh T. Parry, John M. 
Rodgers, Annie Thomas. 


Joseph Handford. 


* Gold Medalist. ¢ Silver Medalist. 

The examiners were: Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M. ; Alfred W. Abdey, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., 
F.R.C.O. ; Edward R. G. Andrews, Esq. ; Percy S. Bright, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond., F.R.C.O.; S. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., F.R.C.O.; J. Withers Carter, Esq., F.R.C.O.; Chas. T. Corke, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., A.R.A.M.; Frank Ellerton, Esq., 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O. ; Evan P. Evans, Esq. ; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon, ; W. O. Forsyth, Esq.; Cuthbert Harris, Esq., 
Mus. Doc, Dunelm., F.R.C.O.; H. F. Henniker, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., A.R.A.M.; Arthur S. Holloway, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; 
G. Augustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations ; Arthur H. Howell, Esq. ; Charles E. Jolley, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Aug. W. Juncker, 
Esq.; F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Doc. T.U.T., Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Geo. F. King, Esq.; M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Fewlass 
Llewellyn, Esq. ; S. E. L. Spooner Lillingston, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; D. J. Montague, Esq. ; F. W. Pacey, Esq., Mus. Bac., Oxon. ; 
G. D. Rawle, Esq., Mus. Bac. Lond.; Roland Rogers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; J. Howlett Ross, Esq. ; G. Gilbert Stocks, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
Oxon., F.R.C.O.; E. P. Salvage, Esq.,; W. H. Shinn, Esq.; Reginald J. Shanks, Esq. ; C. Reginald Toms, Esq. ; John Thornton, Esq. ; 
Harold E. Watts, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 


There were 1,093 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 618 passed, 460 failed, and 15 were absent. 





The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.), and 
LICENTIATE (L.L.C.M.), are held in London and at certain Provincial, Foreign, and Colonial centres 
in APRIL, JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER;; and for the DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC 
(AMus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), the TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), 
and FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 





The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be held in 
London and at over 450 Local centres in DECEMBER. The last day of entry is November 15. 

REPRESENTATIVES are required to form LOCAL CENTRES in vacant districts in Great Britain 
and all other parts of the world. Ladies or gentlemen willing to undertake the duties should apply to the 
Secretary for particulars. SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS and BOOK PRIZES are awarded at the Examinations in 
accordance with the printed regulations. The awards in Medals for 1915 have been considerably extended, 
and full details will be found in the Syllabus. 

The TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College provides COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION 
for Students, Amateur or Professional. PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, 

arp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, Orchestration, and 
Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution ; also in Violoncello, Flute, Clarinet, and all other 
chestral instruments. LESSONS MAY COMMENCE FROM ANY DATE. 
: There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Counterpoint, Ear Training, 
Sight Singing, &c.; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, an PROFESSIONAL 
COURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 
ollege Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 

The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. The staff consists of over go professors. 

_ There is a CHOIR (S.A.T.B.), FULL ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, LADIES’ CHOIR, STRING 
QUARTET CLASS, DRAMATIC CLASS, and CONDUCTOR’S CLASS. 

The 211th Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on June 23. 

The Opera Class have in rehearsal “ Patience,” by Gilbert and Sullivan. 
and em Particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with Syllabus 

orms of Entry, can be obtained on application to A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


Telephones: 3870 Central and 3948 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘Supertonic, Reg, London.” 
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BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Exear, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
Granvitte Bantock, M.A. 
R. R. Terry, Mus. Doc. 

SESSION 1915-1916. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to 
December 18); WINTER TERM (January 17 to April 1); 
SUMMER TERM (April 3 to June 24). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts, 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. I FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her Majesty QueEN ALEXANDRA. 


: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. Apotpx Bropsky. 


Visitor... 
Director 


Visiting Examiner .. 





President 


The New COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, September 28. 

Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marig Brema. Organ—Dr. Tuos. KEIGHLEY. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows :— Matriculation, 


April and October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., 
and Mus. D., September only. 


of Teachers included in the 





For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, rs. per set. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 





Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXII. 


Victoria, Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 

Tue Very Rev. Tue Dean or Bristor, D.D. 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), 

FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMIN: ATIONS in London and 


at approved Provincial Centres in July and December. 


President : 


**Improvisation.” By 


onavia-Hunt, M.A. 


Noon.— Lecture, 
Rev. Noel 


November 2s, 


Dr. J. H. Lewis. 


1915, 12 
Chairman : 


COMPETITIONS FOR tors. 

Sitver Mepat for the best Setting of the Nicene Creed to Easy 
Ecclesiastical phrases, not necessarily Gregorian Tones. 

Sitver Mepat for the best Magnificat, set to one of the Festal 
——— Tones, with varied Bourdons to Verses 3, 4, and 
Gloria Patri. 

Bronze Mepat for the best simple Andante for the Organ (Pedal 
obbligato). 

Bronzs Mepat for the best Kyrie. 


REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 


Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 

Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
18, Berners Street, London, W 


PIANO PEDALS withOctave Coupler 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
aster Patent. 


Tue CATHEDRAL, 





MANCHESTER, 
Nov. 8, 1910. 
which you have 
I find the action absolutely 


Dear Mr. Mackin, 
I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, 
fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours truly, 


R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organist. 
Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 


THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UN DER-LYME. 





——————__ 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Lid) 
INCORPORATED 181, 
18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W, 
President: THz Most Hon. THE MARQuis oF ANGLasm, 
Board of Examination: 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1L.S., Mus. Doc 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. FRAY 
Hon. Director of Studies : CHurcHILL Sistey, Mus. Doc., F.LGCy 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm, 
Rev. Nozet Bonavia-Hunt, M.A, Oxon, 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 


rae an E wy x7. in all subjects, including the Diplomas: 
A.V.C.N L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Profession 
Dipionan in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December, 

Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 

Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Cents, 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition, 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represented, 

Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 

All communications to be addressed as usual to The Serum, 
Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Author of “ Vocalism,” “‘ Elocution: Its First Principles,” “Va 
Faults and their Remedies.” 
In the Press, and shortly to be Published: ‘* Vocal Technique: Ho 
it feels to Sing.” 
‘*The most complete guide to singing in English.”— 
the Referee. 
**One of the sanest of sane expositions.” — Musical Courier, KY. 
“One step nearer to the ideal." —Re/eree (“‘ Lancelot "). 
“Is a reliable expert in all branches." —Gentlewoman. 
“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”"—Zaim 
Morning News. 
** Do not hesitate to commend.’ 
“Well up and enthusiastic in his subject, which he handsi: 
masterly manner. His technical knowledge is minute, wile a 
accurate : what he has to say is well worthy of consideration by pox 
singers and music teachers." —Aderdeen Free Press. 
“* Has had exceptional opportunities of studying his subject . 
Common-sense in all he utters."— Leeds Me rcury. 

“Is an acknowledged authority. — Western Morning Seu 
“I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that nat 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W.i 

Breare.”—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Mewcastle Journal. 


« Lancelot" 2 


--Glasgow Herald. 


Further Press Opinions on application. 
HARROGATE, 
or 139, New Bonp Street, ¥. 


OF SINGING. 


MR. F. ROYLE 


Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., F.T.S.C., &c., 
LECTURER AND TEACHER OF SINGIN 
COACH FOR OPERA AND CONCERT WORK 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 

Mr. Rovte has been 20 years Technical Lecturer on the Voice © 
Singing. Conductor of C horal, Orchestral, and Operatic Socienes 

Stupents’ Successes: Upwards of 60 First Prizes, Mepais§ 
have been recently won by Mr. Royle’s Students at important Mes 
Competition Festivals. 

L.R.A.M. and A.R.C.M. Singing Examinations prepared fer. 


Address: ‘‘ Heratp” ButLpINnGs, 





ART 


STUDIOS: 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER. 


For Consultations, Auditions, Lessons, &¢., addres 


186, SU THERLAND AVENU E, LONDON, * 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 
PITCHER, Mus. Bac, F.RC 
A.R. = M. as le Diploma, Singing and Pianoforte), LRAY 
(Pianoforte—Teacher and Performer). (Inventor of the Techni 
Preparation personally or by post for L.R.A.M. and ARCH 
Over 250 above Examinations. 21, Boundary Ro 
St. John's Wood, 


M* 
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Voce CULTURE; SINGING; 
BREATH CONTROL; DICTION. 


TO CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL SINGERS, 
TEACHERS, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, Etc. 


MR. GORDON HELLER, Barytone Vocauist (A.R.C.M. 
Performer and Teacher), Professor of Singing at the Huddersfield 
College of Music (Thursdays). receives Pupils in the above Arts at his 
London Studio. Every voice improved. All defects of voice emission, 
breathing, and speech quickly eradicated. So many Professional 
Singers, whose efforts, though prolonged and persevering, have hitherto 
iyst failed to “reach the top,” will find Mr. Gordon Heller's services 
oor helpful, by enabling them permanently to correct those little faults 
which are —_ a to success, but of which the singers are 

» izant themseives. 
pang “the throaty” singer is still very prevalent in England, 
and causes pain to his sensitive audience, as well as to his own vocal 
Mr. Gordon Heller has been very successful in treating this 
ddect in numbers of artists, and can always promise definite relief. 

‘Mr. Gordon Heller has been for over twenty years a member of the 
ncorporated Society of Musicians, and has had the advantage of 
tition from Sir Charles Santley, the late Alberto Randegger, Henry 
Blower, Fred Walker, and twelve other leading teachers, and in his 
long experience, both as a Professional Singer and as a Teacher, has 
acer yet given one single lesson in any other subject than the above. 

His past and present pupils include an Archbishop, and those holding 
the Degrees and Diplomas of Mus. Doc. and Mus. Bac. of English 
Universities, A.R.C.M. (Performers and Teachers), L.R.A.M. (Per- 
formers and Teachers), F.R.C.O., L.1.S.M., A.R.C.O., and L.T.C,L. 

A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 

“4 powerful and high barytone ; many of his songs were well sung.” 
—The Times. 

“A singer of worth."—Padl Mall Gazette. 

“Good voice, which he knows how to employ."—7he Morning Post. 

“Voice of musical quality and considerable power. His good 
selection of songs by English, French, and German representative 
composers indicated praiseworthy familiarity with many schools of 
music. . . . The excellence of his powers as a teacher was displayed 
by the singing of his pupils." — 7he Standard. 

“An excellent artist."— 7he Musical Standard. 


Mr. Gordon Heller (with Madame Agnes Nicholls and Mr. William 


Green) had the honour of creating the barytone part, in England, of , 


Beethoven's “‘ Der glorreiche Augenblick,” for the Leeds Philharmonic 
and Subscription Concerts, at the Leeds Town Hall. 

Lessons in English, French, Italian, 
and German songs. 

Engagements accepted for Oratorio and Classical Concerts, either 
alone or with a party. 


Address: clo NOVELLO & Co., Ltp., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


You need not “‘ practise ” 
to become a Goop  PIanist. 


years may enable you to become a good pianist, 
but you can dispense with all that drudgery and 
obtain a greater proficiency in a few months, 
practising only a few minutes each day. This is 
only possible by the aid of 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 


Macdonald Smith's System of 
Pianoforte Playing 
Greater progress is made in a week by this 
method, practising a few minutes daily, than is 
possible in a month by ordinary methods 
practising three hours daily. 
Sit Frederick Bridge and leading musicians highly 
recommend this System, by means of which any 
person is able to become a proficient pianist, and 
which rapidly overcomes all defects of technique 
without fatigue, monotony, the use of any apparatus 
or specially written score. 
OVER 6,000 SuccessFUL STUDENTS. 
Whatever your age or proficiency, success is certain and 
enent Starts with the very first lesson. My 
‘essons are given by post and carefully adapted to 
individual requirements. 
wp SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: 
it IGHT ON PIANOFORTE PLAvING.”—This is not a tutor, but 
oe the principles of my System and gives the opinions of 
hd ~; QM writing, please state whether Average or 
Address :— 


MACDONALD SMITH, 19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 





Ecclesiastical Latin, Greek, 


* Mus. Doc. (Lond.) ; L.R.A.M. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


MISS MURIEL BAKER, 
Teacher of Elocution and Dramatic Art. Engagements undertaken for 
-rivate Entertainments, At Homes, Concerts, &c. 
36, Arcadian Gardens, Chitts Hill, Wood Green, N. 





MR. SAMUEL MASTERS 
(TENOR). 


Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
Director: Mr. JAMES BATES, 


SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts; also 
LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occasional! 
or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Goxpinc, Secretary, 
6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Phone, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Musicomane, London.” Telephone: 5990 


Paddington. 





Musicat Reviser To Messrs. NoveLto For THIRTY YEARS. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING; ADVICE GIVEN 
as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 


Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.O., Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., 
Sir Freperick Braince, C.V.O., Dr. WaLFrorp Davigs. 


DR. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 
Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application ' 
(Augener), and ‘“‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 
Address : 
Mecsournge Housg, HuppDERSFIELD. 


DR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 


POSTAL TUITION, Successes: 
Mus. B. ; A.R.C.M.; A.T.C.L.; L.R.A.M.; F.R.C.O. (2 in July). 


21, Woodstock Road, Bristol. 


R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 











, at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
{ Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 


Practising three or four hours a day for many | 


and 
L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 
* Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 


| number of eight hundred and seventy. Dr. Allison isquite willing to teach 


those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, 
to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Cambridge House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 





EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


L.R.A.M. (PAPER WORBK). 


N R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 
has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 
and ‘‘ Rudiments and Harmony” papers set 





“Form and Teaching” 

at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
L.R.A.M. EXAMS., 1910-14.—€8 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
(September and Christmas, 1914: 17 Successes out of 21 Entries.) 


A.R.C.M. (PAPER WORK). 
N R. BIBBY has now also CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C. M. Exams. 
A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-15 : 13 Correspondence Successes. (14 Entries.) 


NV R. BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 
4 RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from 
the above-mentioned Special Examination Courses. 
Address, c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 

D R. JOHN DUFFELL, D.Mus. Lond., COACHES 

by CORRESPONDENCE. Large experience. Numerous 
Individual attention. No routine courses. All Exams. 
Arborfield, Millhouses Lane, Sheffield. 





successes. 
MSS. revised. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 346 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
A.R.C.O. MSS. revised and arranged for publication. 48, Braxted 
Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: Streatham 487. 
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INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End | 


studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- | 
For Terms, &c., | 


tration, ‘‘ Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S. W. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOW AY, Mus. D. Oxon. 














Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N. , continues to PRE PARE | 


CANDID. ATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 


by post if desired. 


R. FREDERICK J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; 

Mus. Doc. Toronto), gives Lessons by post, in Harmony, Counter- 
point, Fugue, 
Individual instruction. Also Personal Lessons. MSS. corrected for 
publication. Analyses of Classical Works for Examinations. Terms 
moderate and inclusive. Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have | 
obtained the degrees of Mus. Bac. or Mus. Doc. at DurHamM, OxrForp, 
Dustin, CamBripce, Lonpon, and the University oF Wags. Also 
F R.C.O., A.R.C.O., L.R.A.M. (C apne Pianoforte, Organ, 
Bar 1dmastership, and Conducting), A.R.C.M. (Composition, Theory of 
Music, and Pianoforte Teaching), L. Mus. and A. Mus., L.C.M. 
AssoctaTep Boarp, &c. Dr. Karn continues to coach for all Musical 
Examinations. 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of C hurch DMusiciens, gives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 18, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
Dovaise CounTgerpoint AND CANON, 
FuGue. 1s. 6d. net. 
ELemMents oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DeveLorpMeNnT oF ANGLICAN CuuRCH Music. 
PRoNOUNCING VOCABULARY oF Musicat Terms. 
Dictionary oF Musica Ly 6d, net. 
MATERIAL oF Meropy. 3d. nr 
The above, complete, will be Gromnted (carriage paid) for 15s. 


N ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
1 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“ Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc. (Dubl.), 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., we a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGRE ss A.M., 1897-1914, ONE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT "SUCCESSES ; A.R.C.M., 
1897-19014, THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-TWO SUC. 
CES Equally good results in R.C.O. and other Examinations. 
Address, Abbey House, The Slad, near Stroud. 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON desires that during 

his absence from London (April—December) all letters should 

be addressed to his country address above. On his return he will 
resume his private teaching at 60, Berners Street, London, W. 


ERCY WOOD, Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 

Specialist in Correspondence Tuition for F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O. 

RECENT SUCCESSES: 241 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. SINCE 1909, as follows: 








5s. net. 


2s. net. 
6d. net. 

















86 F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 155 A.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1915. 9 A.R.C.O., July, 191s. 

4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 5 A.R.C.O., faiy’ 1915. 

6 F.R.C.O., July, 1914. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914. 

6 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 11 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 


38, Warwick | Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


N ISS MARG ARET YOUNG, L. R.A.M.,A. R.C.. M. 
(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello,g4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, N orwich. 


TUDENT TEACHER. — Young Gentleman 

WANTED in School of Music in London. Board-residence and 

small salary. Premium required. State qualifications, &c., to W. F., 
clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


7ORK MINSTER.—There is a VACANCY for 

a TENOR in the choir. Salary £80. Applicants should 

send full particulars of previous experience, age, &c., together with 

copies of not more than four testimonials, to The Chapter Clerk, 
St. William's College, York, before October 16. 


S lr. MATTHIAS’ CHURCH, RICHMOND HILL. 

PRINCIPAL BASS required, to begin duties at Christmas. 
Salary £25 p.a. Candidates, who must be regular Communicants, 
should send in applications with copies of testimonials to The Rev. The 
Precentor, Winton House, Richmond, Surrey. 


Cucins 


HOIRMASTER AND SOLOIST (TENOR).— — 
Reply J. Atkinson, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 














Position desired in a West-End Church by an experienced Trainer. 


ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM-| 





| Rehearsals Tuesdays, 











ee 
THE ARUNDEL MALE-VOICE CHoy 


(Founpep 1892.) 

There are VACANCIES in this CHOIR for ALTOS 

and SECOND TENORS. Amateurs only. 

Watling Street, E.C. 
| Harbridge Smith, 48, Stockwell Road, S. W. 


Lift ED,anORGANIST and CHOI RMASTER 


for West-End Church. £50. Apply, by letter, t 
Westminster. iid ty WO Avg a 


Street, 

AY ANTED, ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTRR 
for St. Cuthbert’s, Darwen, Lancs. Communicant. Leo. Fi 

chur: h and choir. Choral Eucharist monthly. Apply, with relenacn 
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Form and Analysis, Acoustics, Orchestration, &c. | to The Vicar. 
| 


WAN 


TED, ORGANIST for Ramsden Rw Road 
Iham Baptist Church. £30. Apply with full Particulars » 
Church Secretary, Church House, 21, Ramsden Road, Balham, $.W, 


T. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, ALDGA TE, EC- 
ORGAN LESSONS GIVEN upon the fine 3 -manual instru’ 
Pupils allowed to practise. Write Frederic Lacey, “Organist. 


N R. C. T. CORKE, Mus. B. Cantab., ACCEPTs 
ENGAGEMENTS as DEPUTY ORGANIST. Lesso-s 
Persona! and Postal. 105, Sunnyhill Road, Streatham, S.W. 


HE ORGANIST of the FOUNDLING has; 

VACANCY for a PUPIL-ASSISTANT. Must be residen i: 

or near London. Apply, by letter, Dr. Davan Wetton, 36, Mom 
Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 


OUNG LADY, L.R.A.M., DESIRES POST 4 

VIOLIN MISTRESS in Girls’ School, at home or abr 
(Elementary Piano). Address B. G., c/o Novello & Co., Lid, % 
Wardour Street, W. 


RGAN FOR SALE (Easy Terms).—Full, na 
tone ; new Organ ; great bargain. £160. A. Monk, 14, Bue 
Grove, Tottenham, London. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE 

Various prices. Instruments built for Church or Chane 

from £50, on up-to-date principles, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridg 
Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, wih 

pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed act 

recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardsé 
Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S. V 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN.—A real PIPE ORGAN 
(all British), giving the effects of two manuals and pedals « 
its single keyboard. Prices from £77. Over goo supplied. Estimate 
given for Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual Organs, &. 
Positive OrGan Co. Ltd., 44, paar Crescent (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.W 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-manual Pipe Organ 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers; blow 

by hydraulic —, 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54, Losin 

Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone: 0: 
Sydenham. 


Operatic Singing. 


November 6, 1915- 
Street, W.C. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


EVERY ORGANIST 


should investigate the importance and special ad vantages 


NORMAN & BEARDS 


PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMEM 
FOR THE PIANO. 
Correct relative position of Keys and Pedals guaranteed. 
Gives a perfect touch and repetition. 
Does not injure the most delicate Piano, all parts of the 
action being left perfectly free. 
Pedals can be instantly removed. 


Does not alter the Piano touch. 
Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory. 
































VOCAL SCHOLARSHIP, and extra 
Prizes for Diction and Expression, Oratorio, ant 
Mr. Clifton Cooke’s Competition for ail Vows 

Prospectus from Secretary, 20T, Bloomsbey 





Pianofortt 











NORMAN & BEARD, Ltp., 61 BERNERS ST., Loxposs" 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Vibrating, London.” Telephone : Gerrard gis 
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WIMBLEDON 1914 CHORAL SOCIETY. 


REHEARSALS, Monvay Evenincs, 8.15, at Sr. Georce's HAL 
(car Wimbledon Station). = : 
Concert in November. Principal Works: 
“THE NATIVITY” .. oo Sir Hvupert Parry. 
“BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS Sir Hupert Parry. 
Coxpucror: DR. G. COLEMAN YOUNG. 
Membership Fee, Five Shillings. 
Apply, Hon. Sec: Miss MARGARET GRANT, 36, Ridgway, Wimbledon. 








The Most Central Hall in London. 


IDEAL FOR 


CONCERTS AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. | 


“IYINGSWAY HALL 


Within one minute of British Museum Tube Station 
and High Holborn, four minutes from Strand. 


MAGNIFICENT ORGAN AND PLATFORM. 


Good acoustic properties. 


SPLENDIDLY SITUATED & LIGHTED. 


Excellent refreshment facilities. 


For Letting Terms, apply to The Secretary. 
fal +] 4 7? 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, London. 


THE OLD FIRM. 


P.CONACHER & CO., LTD., 
Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


HARLES WILLIE COPLAND deceased.— 


Pursuant to the Statute 22 and 23 Vict. Ch. 35. 

NOTICE is Hereby Given that all Creditors and other persons having 
caims or demands against the estate of Charles Willie Copland 
(generally known as Charles Copland) late of 77 Broadhurst Gardens 
South Hampstead London N.W. Professor of Singing deceased 
who died on the 27th day of June 1915 and whose Will was proved in 
the Principal Probate Registry on the 23rd day of July 1915 by 

wrence Gunn Sloan and Henry Moore Panter the Executors therein 
tamed are hereby required to send particulars in writing of their claims 
or demands to me the undersigned the Solic:tor for the said Executors 
on or before the 11th day of October 1915 at the undermentioned 
address after which date the ssid Executors will proceed to distribute 
the Assets of the said deceased amongst the parties entitled thereto 
having regard only to the claims and demands of which they shall then 
tave had notice and will not be liable for the Assets of the deceased or 
anyepart thereof so distributed to any person or persons of whose 
Claims or demands they shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this 7th day of September rgrs. 

WM. ASHFORD, 
55, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
Solicitor for the Executors. 


. MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


J. A. O'NEILL. 


In Two Books: 














Price Two Shillings each. 


thew Pianoforte Studies have been highly praised by 
M. Viapimir pz PACHMANN, who has expressed his 
intention of laying some of them during Ris Recital 
our in the United Staves. His testimonial is published 
with the Work, which consists of Twelve Numbers, 
qecalty designed to develop power and skill in the 
fourth and fifth fingers. The importance of trying to 

these weaker fingers with the stronger ones is 
unquestionable, as defective execution is more often 
— ~ this inequality of the fingers than to any 





London: Nove.to AND Company, Limited. 





Original Organ Compositions 


° 9 


Our & & 


RECITAL 


SERIES 


F 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDWIN H. 


and 43 to 48, in Eight Vols. 
Scherzo Sinfonico sai 
Canzona, Minuet, and Trio 
Toccata in E flat major 
Romance in D flat 
Concert-Overture in F ... 
Second Sonata (Op. 71) 


Andante in D 
Grand Cheeur 


LEMARE. 


Each 7s. 6d. Or, separately: 
Amhurst Webber 
W. Wolstenholme 
Filipo Capocci 

E. H. Lemare 

E. D’Evry 

M. E. Bossi 


Alfred Hollins 
Alfred Hollins 


Andantino and Finale in B flat 


W. Wolstenholme 


(a) Cantiléne ; (46) Grand Choeur 


Allegretto in B minor 
Marche Solennelle 


(a) Meditation ; (4) Toccata 


H. A. Wheeldon 
E. H. Lemare 
E. H. Lemare 


E. D’Evry 


(a) The Seraph’s Strain ; (6) Le Carillon 


Concert-Overture in C minor ... 


Romance 


(a) Romanza ; (6) Allegretto W. 
Concert Rondo ... ‘a ‘ 


Fantasia ... 
Minuet in F 


Fantasy Prelude 
Chant sans Paroles 


Fantasia in E 


Introduction and Fugue 


Second Andantino in D flat 


Fantasia in F 
Canzona... 


Elegiac Romance 


Nocturne in A 


The Curfew 


Scherzo in A flat 
Concert Overture in C 
Two Duologues... 
Song of Triumph 
Toccata di Concerto 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor 


Overture in C sharp minor 


Allegretto 


Marche Heroique 
Summer Sketches 
Réve d’Amotr ... 
Morceau de Concert 


Pavane in A 


Finale Jubilante 
Scherzo in F minor 


Epilogue 


Scherzo Fugue . 
Réverie in D flat 


W. Wolstenholme 
Alfred Hollins 
H. A. Wheeldon 
Wolstenholme 
Alfred Hollins 


John E. West 
...Myles B. Foster 
Charles Macpherson 
Edwin H. Lemare 
W. Wolstenholme 
R. L. de Pearsall 


Edwin H. Lemare 
John Francis Barnett 
H. A. Wheeldon 
John Ireland 
William Faulkes 
Edward J. Horsman 


Edward C. Bairstow 
minor H. A. Fricker 
Bernard Johnson 

... John E. West 
Edwin H. Lemare 
Healey Willan 


Bernard Johnson 
Claude E. Cover 
Edwin H. Lemare 
Edwin H. Lemare 
Felix Corbett 
Alfred Hollins 


Bernard Johnson 

... John E. West 
H. Sandiford Turner 
Harvey Grace 


* . Edwin H. Lemare 


H. Sandiford Turner 


(To be continued.) 


Loxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep, 


Nos. 1 to 6, 7 to 12, 13 to 18, 19 to 24, 25 to 30, 31 to 36, 37 to 42, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 


(INsTITUTED 1872.) 


Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mvus.D. 
BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L. 
PEARCE, Mvus.D. 


Director of Studies: G. E. 


Director of Examinations: C. W. 


Students « 

The College prov a, Instruction and Training in all Musical 
Subjects : Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical, and the Lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. 
Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered 
for. 

The College is 

Appr ved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. lso preparation 
for the degrees of other Universities, the examin: ation of the Royal 

Colleg re of Or ganists, Trinity College of Music, etc. 


an enter at any time. 


open to beginners as well as to advanced stude 


Music CLASSES are open 


The Orc HESTRAL, Cuora., and CHAMBER 
are not students at the 


also to sufficiently competent persons who 
College for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Tecun1Que, whether for the Pianoforte, Violin, 
or other Instrument, and of Vocal Training, are taught by eminent 
Pr fe ssors. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

In the Juntor ScHoot (for Students up to 16 years of age) the fees 
are reduced. 


Theory of Music Harmony, 
and the Art of 


November 2.—Last day for sending in Essays for the Bonavia-Hunt 


Prize for Musical History. 


Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, 
Fees, Scholarships regulations, and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


HANDBOOKS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Epirep sy ERNEST NEWMAN. 
(in the Press.) 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
MUSIC 


OF THE 


XVIlth and XVIIIth Centuries 


AS REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


Price 10s. net. 


London: NovFito anp Company, Limited. 


No. 88, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIME RS. 
THE ORGAN 


WALTER G. ALCOCK 
Has now been added to the Series of Music Primers, and 
will, from October 1, cease to be issued as a NET Book. 
The work will in future be sold subject to the ordinary 
discounts. 
PRICES: 
Paper Cover 
Paper Boards 








London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 


BROADWOOD 
ANOS 


BOSW ORTH E DITIOX 


MOZART SONATAS, 3 S. 6D. Mp 


Complete. Edited by Sinaieds “7 Moore. 





BERINGER’S DAILY STUDIES 
NEW ENGLISH EDITION. ENLARGED AND REVI) 


Price 3s. 6d. 


Complete, with Scales, 4s. & 
GRANVILLE BAN TOCK’S B ENEDICT 
Is. 6d. net. 


Very striking. On Syllabus, R.A.M. Metropolitan Em 





TO TEACHERS 

| F you are looking for good teac hi able pieces } 

MODERN C OMPOSE RS OF REPUTE who write unde 
own names and have given of their very best as to form, tune, d,s 
any dealer for Bosworth’s Thematic lists of carefully gra 
ls. Albums by Aletter, Angless, Granville Bantock, 
Gillett, Gurlitt, Liftl, Graham Moore, Cuthbert 
Sartorio, Spindler, Schafer, Thorpe, Travers, Wilm, Zilche: 


Selected from a Catalogue of 40,000 Works, 


write direct t 


lt any difficulty in obtaining lists, 


BOSWORTH & CO., 
8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, Lonpos, W 


Publishers of the Four Great British Piano Methods 
Moore's First Prisons 
Wickins’ Rapp Mets 


net each. 


**Bertncer’s Tutor,” “‘Grauam P. 
*““Warp's ProGressiveE Mernop,’ 


Price 2s. 6d. 


and “* 


NS 


Just Pus isHep. 


BOOK I. (Containing Nos. 1—5) 


BACH 
48 
PRELUDES & FUGUE 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


To be issued in 
Two Parts, Price 2s. 6d. each, 
OR 
Price 1s. each. 


Six Books, 


London: Nove_tto AND CoMPANY, Limited. 
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BRAHMS AND WOLF AS LYRISTS. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


(Continued from September number, p. $25.) 


II. 


) 

s That Brahms as a lyrist was too much dominated 
by purely instrumental notions of form will be 
disputed by no one who has studied his songs in 
connection with those of a master of a more 
flexible lyrical speech, like Wolf. Brahms’s 
devotion to German folk-song also helped to give 
his lyrical phrases occasionally not only a square- 
toed tread that sorts ill with the natural values of 
the words, but a contour that inevitably leads to 
falsities of musico-verbal form somewhere or other 
in the course of the song. 
last fault by a quotation or two. For me, even so 
beautiful a song as ‘An die Nachtigall’ (Op. 46, 
No. 4) is marred by it. The great masters of 
form instinctively divine at a glance all the possi- 
bilities and impossibilities of a theme; as Pater 
would say, they see the last line in the first. But 
in this song, as elsewhere, Brahms has certainly 
not seen much beyond his first line when he 
shaped the melodic phrase for this. Hélty’s 
poem is couched in a form in which pairing short 
lines alternate with pairing long lines : 

Geuss’ nicht so laut der liebentflammten Lieder 
Tonreichen Schall 
Vom Bluthenast des Apfelbaums hernieder, 
O Nachtigall. * 
&e., &c. 

The verbal sense, as will be seen, runs on 
continuously to the end of the third line. Perhaps 
it would be too much to expect of a song composer 
that he should model so long a lyric sentence as 
this; but our sense of verbal fitness would certainly 
not tolerate any pause before the end of the second 
ine. Conscious of this, Brahms projects his main 
lyrical contour thus : 

Rather slowly. 





Ce 


Geuss' nicht so laut der lieb-ent-flammten 





; A. } 
oo oe ———— 
a. — ae ee j- - 


Lie-der ton - rei - chen Schall 








: 'S an expressive line, and not the least admirable 
ature of it is the augmentation on ‘tonreichen 
nies = —— —_—_—_ — ee 
* Literally, line by line: 
Pour Not out so loudly of love-inflamed song 

A tone-rich sound 


Down from the blossomi F 
O Nightingale. ossoming branch of the apple tree, 


Let me illustrate this | $*———= 





Schall,’ that gives just the effect of rhythmic 
deliberation that a reader with an ear for poetic 
rhythm would give to this line of the poem ; the 
full rich vowel of ‘ton’ itself invites delay. But 
in his anxiety to model this first melodic figure 
accurately upon the rhythm and the sense of the 
first two lines of the poem, Brahms has not looked 
far enough ahead. Had he done so,—as Wolf 
would instinctively have done,—he would have 
seen that he would either have to abandon this 
rhythmical model later, or adapt it to the changing 
verbal values of the newlines. His lyrical technique 
being insufficiently flexible for this, Brahms keeps 
doggedly to the original pattern, regardless of the 
jars he thereby necessarily gives to a sensitive 
listener. The metrical augmentation seen at 
‘tonreichen Schall’ suits very well the 
‘O Nachtigall’ of the fourth line: 


-nie- der, O 


But already the three-crotchets rest between the 
end of the second line and the beginning of the 
third, and the reverting to the rightly arresting 
melodic contour of the first line for the merely 
subsidiary words of the third, interpose too great 
a gulf between this third line and its predecessor. 
And as he goes on, Brahms’s resolve to hold on 
like grim death to his original pattern compels 
him to pile falsity on falsity. At first we see him, 
though perhaps a little too much preoccupied with 
the figure, turning it to really vital uses, as in the 
fourth line of the second stanza : 


, $$44— — 
ms é ‘SS a Se 





le 


dennschon durch-bebt die Tie-fen mei-ner See - | 





dein schmel - zend Ach! 


$y — t= — eS 
—— = 


where the sense of melodic and harmonic change 
in conjunction with the rhythmic reminiscence is 
admirable. But in the third stanza the preoccupa- 
tion becomes a blind obsession, and everything goes 
wrong : 

Dann flieht der Schlaf von neuem dieses Lager, 


Ich starre dann 
Mit nassem Blick und todtenbleich und hager 


Den Himmel an.* 


For a verse that suddenly brings into the song 
an atmosphere so different from the earlier one, 
Brahms’s melodic line is far too much like that of 
the first stanza to be effective. This is one of the 
hundred cases in which his unthinking, mechanical 
partiality for the strophic form has led him astray. 





* Then sleep again flies from this bed of mine; 


Then I stare 
With a moist [tearful] gaze, and deathly pale and haggard, 


At heaven. 


S482 
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TRINITY COLLEGE oF MUSIC. 


(INSTITUTED 1872.) 
Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., Mvus.D. 
BAMBRIDGE, F.T.C.L. 
C. W. PEARCE, Mus.D. 


M.A., 


Director of Studies: G. E. 


Director of Examinations : 


Students can enter at any time. 

The College provides Instruction and Training in all Musical 
Subjects : Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical, and the Lessons are 
arranged to meet the convenience of both day and evening students. 
Any number of subjects—from one to the Full Course—may be entered 
for. 

The College is open to beginners as well as to advanced students. 

Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation 
for the degrees of other Universities, the examination of the Royal 

College of Org zanists, Trinity College of Music, etc. 

The Orcuestrat, Cuorat, and CHamBer Music CLASsgs are open 
~— to sufficiently competent persons who are not students at the 

ollege for other subjects. 

All modern systems of Tecun1QuE, whether for the Piz anoforte, Violin, 
or other Instrument, and of Vocal Training, are taught by eminent 
Professors. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 

In the Juntor Scuoot (for Students up to 16 years of age) the fees 
are reduced. 

November 2.—Last day for sending in Essays for the Bonavia-Hunt 
Prize for Musical History. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, 
Fees, Scholarships regulations, and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 


SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 


Harmony, 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 
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ERNEST NEWMAN, 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
MUSIC 
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XVIlth and XVIIIth Centuries 


AS REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY EVIDENCE 
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London : 
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BROADWOOD 
ANOS 


BOSWOR TH E DITION 


MOZART SONATAS, 3s. 6D. Ner 


Complete. Edited by GRAHAM P. Moone, 


DAILY STUDIES 


ENLARGED AND RBVISED 





BERINGER’S 
NEW ENGLISH EDITION. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Complete, with Scales, 4s. 64. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK’S B ENEDICTU 
Is. 6d. net. 
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TO TEACHERS. 
I! you are looking for good teachable pieces } 
MODERN COMPOSERS OF REPUTE who write under the 
own names and have given of their very best as t » form, tune, &., a 
any dealer for Bosworth’s Thematic lists of carefully gra aded Aes 
Albums by Aletter, Angless, Granville Bantock, — 
Gillett, Gurlitt, Liftl, Graham Moore, Cuthbert 
Sartorio, Spindler, Schafer, Thorpe, Travers, Wilm, Zilcher. 


Selected from a Catalogue of 40,000 Works. 


lt any difficulty in obtaining lists, write direct to 


BOSWORTH & CO, 
8, Heppon STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, ¥. 
Publishers of the Four Great British Piano Methods: 


* “Granam P. Moore's First Priscriss 


* Bertncer’s Tutor,’ 
" and “* Wicktns’ Rapip Merk 


““Warp's ProGressivE MeTuop, 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. 
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BRAHMS AND WOLF AS LYRISTS. 
By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


(Continued from September number, p. $25.) 


II. 


W That Brahms as a lyrist was too much dominated 
by purely instrumental notions of form will be 
disputed by no one who has studied his songs in 
connection with those of a master of a more 
flexible lyrical speech, like Wolf. Brahms’s 
devotion to German folk-song also helped to give 
his lyrical phrases occasionally not only a square- 
toed tread that sorts ill with the natural values of 
the words, but a contour that inevitably leads to 
falsities of musico-verbal form somewhere or other 
in the course of the song. Let me illustrate this 
last fault by a quotation or two. For me, even so 
beautiful a song as ‘An die Nachtigall’ (Op. 46, 
No. 4) is marred by it. The great masters of 
form instinctively divine at a glance all the possi- 
bilities and impossibilities of a theme; as Pater 
would say, they see the last line in the first. But 
in this song, as elsewhere, Brahms has certainly 
not seen much beyond his first line when he 
shaped the melodic phrase for this. Hdlty’s 
poem is couched in a form in which pairing short 
lines alternate with pairing long lines : 


Geuss’ nicht so laut der liebentflammten Lieder 
Tonreichen Schall 
Vom Bluthenast des Apfelbaums hernieder, 
O Nachtigall. * 
&e., &e. 

The verbal sense, as will be seen, runs on 
continuously to the end of the third line. Perhaps 
it would be too much to expect of a song composer 
that he should model so long a lyric sentence as 
this; but our sense of verbal fitness would certainly 
not tolerate any pause before the end of the second 
line. Conscious of this, Brahms projects his main 
lyrical contour thus : 


Rather slowly. 








Geuss'nichtso laut der lieb-ent-flammten 








ton - rei - chen Schall 


. 's an expressive line, and not the least admirable 
ature of it is the augmentation on ‘tonreichen 
_ aati 
* Literally, line by line : 
Pour not out so loudly of love-inflamed song 
A tone-rich sound 


own from the blossoming branch of the apple tree, 
0 Nightingale. ° 7 - 








Schall,’ that gives just the effect of rhythmic 
deliberation that a reader with an ear for poetic 
rhythm would give to this line of the poem ; the 
full rich vowel of ‘ton’ itself invites delay. But 
in his anxiety to model this first melodic figure 
accurately upon the rhythm and the sense of the 
first two lines of the poem, Brahms has not looked 
far enough ahead. Had he done so,—as Wolf 
would instinctively have done,—he would have 
seen that he would either have to abandon this 
rhythmical model later, or adapt it to the changing 
verbal values of the newlines. His lyrical technique 
being insufficiently flexible for this, Brahms keeps 
doggedly to the original pattern, regardless of the 
jars he thereby necessarily gives to a sensitive 
listener. The metrical augmentation seen at 
‘tonreichen Schall’ suits very well the 
‘O Nachtigall’ of the fourth line: 


GMt poe peat eof 


-nie-der, O Nach . ti - gall. 








But already the three-crotchets rest between the 
end of the second line and the beginning of the 
third, and the reverting to the rightly arresting 
melodic contour of the first line for the merely 
subsidiary words of the third, interpose too great 
a gulf between this third line and its predecessor. 
And as he goes on, Brahms’s resolve to hold on 
like grim death to his original pattern compels 
him to pile falsity on falsity. At first we see him, 
though perhaps a little too much preoccupied with 
the figure, turning it to really vital uses, as in the 
fourth line of the second stanza : 


> GM ieee pe 


dennschon durch-bebt die Tie-fen mei-ner See - | 





e 








dein schmel - zend Ach! 


where the sense of melodic and harmonic change 
in conjunction with the rhythmic reminiscence is 
admirable. But in the third stanza the preoccupa- 
tion becomes a blind obsession, and everything goes 
wrong : 

Dann flieht der Schlaf von neuem dieses Lager, 


Ich starre dann 
Mit nassem Blick und todtenbleich und hager 


Den Himmel an.* 


For a verse that suddenly brings into the song 
an atmosphere so different from the earlier one, 
Brahms’s melodic line is far too much like that of 
the first stanza to be effective. This is one of the 
hundred cases in which his unthinking, mechanical 
partiality for the strophic form has led him astray. 





* Then sleep again flies from this bed of mine; 


Then I stare 
With a moist [tearful] gaze, and deathly pale and haggard, 


At heaven, 


Seas ss yt 


LEAS SIEM 
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But apart from that, the original rhythmic fragment 
to which I have so often referred has not only by 
this time become something of a nuisance,—a sort 
of King Charles’s head that refuses to go out of 
poor Mr. Dick’s mind,—but it plays havoc with the 
poem : 


lann, mit nas-sem 


star + re ‘ 


Gitta fe 


see f= 


|-ten-bleichund ha - ger 


Blick 

pty so eee 

gi —— 
Him . : mel an. 


As before, Brahms runs his melodic phrase to 
the length of two lines of the verse; but the 
continuity between the second crotchet and the 
minim of bar 4 of Ex. 1, that was justified by 
the fact that the first two lines of the poem were 
in a sense only one,—‘tonreichen Schall’ being, 
indeed, only the object of the verb ‘ geuss,’—is 
quite unjustifiable in the third stanza. The first 
idea definitely ends with ‘ Lager’; the pause, if it 
is to occur anywhere, should come here. But 
Brahms, still obsessed by the figure that first 
fascinated him, plumps it toe-down on the heels 
of the preceding phrase without a_ second’s 
breathing space. This of itself gives a singular 
ungainliness to the first two lines. But the 
relentless switching-on of ‘ich starre dann’ to the 
line to which it does not belong, necessarily 
separates it from the following line, to which it 
belongs by right. And then, to crown all, the 
‘den Himmel an,’ once more in obedience to a 
merely mechanical instinct, is too widely separated 
from what goes before it. The whole setting of 
the verse is, in truth, a monument of bad taste 
and poor feeling for form ; a stanza that has only 
one real half pause-point—at the end of the first 
line,—and in which the idea begun in the second 
line does not complete itself until the fourth (for 
the third line is a parenthesis), is chopped up 
recklessly in order to comply with a metrical 
scheme that had been prompted by a stanza of a 
totally different build. In the next verse, that 
follows the pattern of the second ° 


ge - straiich, 

though no violence is done to the verbal sense by 
the retention of the figure 14, Brahms is misled 
by it into laying an almost comical stress on the 


first syllable of ‘ Hazngestrauch.’ 





* Fly, nightingale, into the green obscurity, 


a 
But at the end there comes a touch thy ; 
worthy of Wolf himself : 
Und spend’ im Nest der treuen Gattin Kiisse; 
Entfleuch, entfleuch ! * 
Here Brahms, as earlier at the words ‘d 
schmelzend Ach,’ preserves the formal unity, 
the song by suggesting the vital fragment 14, by 
gives it quite a new and exquisitely expressive ay 
appropriate turn : 


- fleuch, ent - fleuch ! 


Brahms’s curious carelessness in the buildin; 
of his phrases may be illustrated again fm 
* Ruhe, Siissliebchen’ (Op. 33, No. 9). He fig 
of all establishes in our minds a two-bar rhythn 
by means of the following prelude for t& 
pianoforte : 


Adagio. 
—._ 
ee fe = = ee _ 
= SSS 
t i 











Then he begins the vocal melody thus: 


No. 8. 





- chen, im Schat - ten é& 


Pn 
- mer-nden Nacht. 


Now the poem is one of those thousands 
which the line-divisions do not always correspond 
with the sense-divisions : 


Ruhe, Siissliebchen, im Schatten 

Der griinen, dimmernden Nacht ; 

Es sauselt das Gras auf den Matten, 
Es fachelt und kiihlt dich der Schatten, 
Und treue Liebe wacht. t 


Brahms is aware of this; so, as will be seen fom 
Ex. 8, he carefully refrains from making « 
suggesting a pause-point at ‘Schatten.’ Th 
melodic sense, like the verbal sense, runs 0 
But he has only escaped Scylla to fall m 
Charybdis. Dominated by the feeling that te 
first proper pause-point is after ‘ Siissliebchen, b 
plans a two-bar melodic phrase extending to ts 
point, and fails to notice that the repetition of ths 


two-bar period lands him in the falsity of a pau) 


point after ‘griinen.’ It is of no avail to reply tht 
the melody does not actually pause there, but ms 
straight on with ‘dammernden Nacht.’ — Thet 
may be no visible pause, none that is indicated® 
the notation ; but the effect of the preceding fout 
two-bar phrases is inevitably to suggest a cadentit 
point after ‘ griinen,’ and to make the two remain} 

sits ee 


* And lavish kisses in the nest of thy true mate; 
Fly away, fly away! 


¢ Literally : 
Rest, sweetheart, in the shadow _ 
Of the green, to-twilight-drawing night ; 
The grass murmurs on the meadows, 
The shadow fans and cools thee, 





Into the bushes of the grove. 


And true love watches over thee. 
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ss 
words and the melody of them seem to limp in 
mely in a kind of afterthought. 

The orthodox Brahmins no doubt will tell us, 
with the pitying condescension they always exhibit 
towards the unbeliever, that if a song is generally 
beautiful we ought not to trouble ourselves unduly 
over minutie such as these. But with all respect 
to the high-priesthood, they are not minutia, and 
no one whose sense of form in the lyric is at all 
developed can fail to be troubled by them, for 
they seriously mar the beauty of the songs for 
him. Of themselves they would serve to make 
him doubt the catchword that Brahms was a 
’nsummate master of form. Whenever, indeed, 
really modern problem of form confronts Brahms 
in the song, he fails to solve it, largely because 
his rhythmic sense—face the Brahmins—was so 
limited. Iknow that to say this is like committing 
the unforgivable sin; but all the same it is 
tue. AsI have already pointed out, a good deal 
of what currently passes for rhythmical subtlety in 
Brahms,—such as his alternations of duple and 
triple times,—is merely metrical fidgetiness or 
mannerism. As so often happened in his case, 
itwas not that he was the master of the form but 
that the form was master of him. Take, as an 


eample, the interposition of some bars of triple 
beat into the main six-eight time at the end of 
the song ‘Von ewiger Liebe’ (Op. 43, No. 1). 
This is not originality; it adds nothing to the 
expression of the song ; it is not in the least vital 
Anyone who knows Brahms’s work 


to the song. 
asa whole can see that it is pure mannerism ; he 
is like a man with some nervous habit of hand or 
mouth, who for the life of him cannot keep from 
twitching while he is talking toyou. And if anyone 
wants to realise how objectionable this mannerism 
of Brahms is, let him spend a day going through 
one work after another of the composer. Before 
many hours are over he will be so tired of the 
nck that when he sees it coming, five bars ahead, 
he will flee from it as we dodge down a side street 
atthe sight of a notorious bore, who, as we know 
too well, will want to inflict on us the story he has 
teen telling everyone for weeks. 
No candid student of Brahms will deny that his 
sense of lyrical rhythm is a primitive thing compared 
mth that of Wolf. Primarily, as I have tried to 
indicate, the defect comes from Brahms’s limited 
command of form ; he has so little notion of how 
shape and handle themes that are at once 
usically interesting and true to poetic metric, 
that at all costs he Stays within the narrow frame 
of the folk-song, complacently perpetrating all 
‘orts of metrical absurdities rather than leave the 
safe haven of the four-square.* But it is not only 
Mthis respect that his sense of form in the lyric 
ie «ae circumscribed in comparison with 
ould ag I am not contending that Brahms 
then ve written in Wolf’s idiom, any more 

I would contend that Keats should have tried 





of course, in broad terms. Nor should I dream of 

utiful workmanship of the songs as a whole. The 

may be limited, conventional, and often very inadequate, 
orms he is a thoroughly skilled craftsman. 





to write like Wordsworth. But I certainly hold 
that no modern composer has the right to be 
regarded as a consummate master of form who 
slavishly works upon the same pattern and uses 
the same mechanical devices in song after song, as 
Brahms does. Here again it is a question of 
mannerism, There are mannerisms and 
mannerisms,—-some that do not matter much, 
and some that matter a great deal. Even the 
greatest composers have their unconscious little 
tricks; the only question is whether the trick 
moves us to merely an indulgent smile or a shrug 
of impatience and irritation. There is one cliché 
of Brahms that, for me at any rate, becomes 
less tolerable each time I go through the songs,— 
his habit of a harmonic darkening in the second or 
third stanza of a lyric. The reader will see what I 
mean by looking at the third stanza (‘ Durch todte 
Wiisten wandle hin’) of ‘Wie bist du, meine 
K6nigin.’ It is a device to which Brahms resorts 
far too often ; sometimes it is the whole stanza that 
is treated in this way, sometimes only a phrase in it. 
Examples of it will be seen in ‘ Feldeinsamkeit’ 
(at the words ‘ Mir ist, als ob ich langst gestorben 
bin’), the ‘ Minnelied ’ (Op.71, No. 5, third stanza), 
the ‘ Vergebliches Staindchen,’ ‘O wiisst’ ich doch 
den Weg zuriick’ (last two lines), and elsewhere. 
It is not the device in itself that stirs one’s 
impatience, for of course every composer uses 
changes of harmonic colour for special purposes 
of expression. In Brahms what chills and wearies 
us is the frequent repetition of the trick in almost 
the same style, and the sense of limited resource, 
of slavery to a mannerism, that this inevitably 
conveys. 

So again with his other mannerisms, his synco- 
pated accompaniments, for instance, or—a very 
wearisome trick, this—his syncopated interludes 
between the lines or the verses, of the type of 
those in the ‘Sapphische Ode,’ ‘ An die Nachtigall’ 
(Op. 46, No. 4), and ‘Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer.’ It is impossible for me, at any rate, 
to regard the art of a man with so many c/ichés as 
Brahms had as exhibiting a ‘wider and more 
complete view of lyric singing’ than the many- 
sided, changeful, endlessly resourceful art of Hugo 
Wolf. Nor is Brahms’s view of lyric singing any 
wider in the emotional than it is in the technical 
aspect. I can refer only to my own experience, of 
course, but I give it for what it is worth. After 
more than twelve years’ acquaintance with the 
songs of Wolf, I admire them more to-day than 
when I first met with them; after more than 
twenty-five years’ acquaintance with the songs of 
Brahms, I find myself considerably cooler over 
them than I was at first. I doubt now whether 
his songs as a whole will keep their freshness as 
long as those of Schubert and Schumann. A good 
deal of his lyrical emotion, I think, is of the kind 
that does not endure ; he is not only too obtrusively 
German,—in a way that Bach and Wagner are 
not,—but he is the German of a particular epoch, 
and of a particular culture-stage that has lost much 
of its savour for us of to-day. The Brahmins laud 
him for having sunk the roots of his lyric into 
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I venture to think that, while 
certain of Brahms’s volksthiimlich songs are most 
expressive, it is to his having drunk too deeply of 
the German folk-spring that he owes several of his 


German folk-song. 


defects both of matter and of manner. At some 
of the latter we have already glanced ; they are as 
a rule more or less directly traceable to the narrow 
forms of folk-music. But his emotional c/ichés come 
not less obviously from his folk-song prepossessions 
than his technical c/ichés do. As a lyrist he lives 
in an emotional world that is very restricted in 
comparison with that of Wolf. So far from his 
range being either wide or complete, he is too 
much the singer of the German /éagling and the 
German MJidchen of the special type that flowered 
so charmingly during the Romantic epoch, but 
that has run to seed since in all art, including that 
of Brahms. The defect of the type is its excessive 
proneness to what our ancestors used to call 
‘sensibility.’ There is just a shade too much 
sugar and water in their composition ; they look 
just a shade too soulfully into each other’s eyes ; 
they dissolve just a shade too readily into tears. 
In several of the Brahms songs the type has 
certainly degenerated. And they form rather too 
narrow a family party to be quite acceptable to 
anyone who has moved about in the wider world 
of Wolf's types. Consanguinity is too plainly 
written on the features and revealed in not only the 
talk but the very accent of these men and women, 
boys and girls. The Midchen of the ‘ Von ewiger 
Liebe’ is just the Madchen of ‘ Liebestreu’ grown 
up ; she is sister to the rather German philosopher 
who muses in the fields in ‘ Feldeinsamkeit ’ and 
pours out his soul in ‘An die Nachtigall’ ; it is a 
relation of hers who weeps in the shadows in 
*Mainacht’; it is her cousin who sighs out her 
consumptive soul in ‘Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer.’ Not only do all these people look 
alike and talk alike and feel alike, but they all 
seem to come out at the same fixed hours of the 
day or the night, and all see nature and mankind 
from just the same angle. Even when Brahms 
relaxes into humour, as in the ‘Vergebliches 
Standchen,’ it is still the same world of the 
German student and his Dirnd/. From a 
composer with a ‘wide and complete view of lyric 
singing’ we expect a little more variety of type 
than this. Nor can we of the 2oth century 
readily forgive his often far too facile sentiment, 
a state of feeling that—I mention it in the presence 
of the Brahmins in fear and trembling—runs too 
easily with him to sentimentality and mawkishness. 
In my own experience it is this aspect of him, 
becoming more obvious as it does every year, that 
turns me from my old allegiance to several of his 
songs. I am becoming more and more impatient 
of what Romain Rolland has well called ‘the 
appalling German tearfulness’—a tendency to 
liquescence that is not wholly unconnected, I 
imagine, with German beerfulness. No one who 
has not made a study of Brahms’s songs as a whole 
knows the extent of his reliance on those sentimental 
thirds and sixths that have been the bane of 
German music for at least a century. At the 





et — 
slightest hint of the tender or pathetic, Braba; 
takes to thirds and sixths as readily as the mij 
Victorian female used to take to tears, and fy 
much the same reasons. Look, for instance, x 
‘An ein Veilchen,’ ‘Dort in den Weide, 
‘Feldeinsamkeit,’ ‘Immer leiser wird me, 
Schlummer,’ the ‘ Minnelied,’ the ‘ Sandmannehe, 
the ‘Sonntag,’ ‘ Ruhe, Siissliebchen,’ ‘ Wie fp, 
und frisch,’ ‘Es traéumte mir,’ ‘Leise, um dd 
nicht zu wecken,’ the ‘Wiegenlied’ (‘Gute 
Abend, gut’ Nacht’) ‘ Erinnerung,’ ‘O wiisst’ ig 
doch den Weg zuriick,’ ‘Bei dir sind mex 
Gedanken,’ and ‘ Wie Melodien zieht es mir’, 
take a few examples almost at random. I} 
leave to doubt whether this peculiarly Teutonr 


vein of sentiment will appeal to the world mud 


longer. 

In conclusion let me repeat that in this artic 
my main concern has frankly been to play th 
part of the devil’s advocate. I am not insensitir: 
to the many beauties of Brahms’s songs. I har 
simply tried to throw on him, as a singer, a ligt 
that it is hopeless ever to expect from the qué 
official Brahmsians. In his songs, whatever my 
be said of his other works, neither his command ¢ 
form nor his range of emotion was to be compari 
with Wolf’s for width and completeness. 


{We hope that in a further article Mr. Newman will complete 
argument by showing how Wolf unifies verbal and mua 
phraseology.—Eb., 47.7.] 


THE GROWTH OF BRITISH 
REPERTORY. 
By REGINALD R. BUCKLEY. 


We have been warned for some time past thi 
the building of a National Opera House must ni 
precede the existence of the repertory to k 
performed therein. But no one has been km 
enough to explain how a repertory can begetitsl 
In practice things are working very well. Theo 
operation of Mr. Beecham with Mr. Courtneidg 
will guarantee to London the supply of more « 
less standard works. And _ translators of th 
calibre of Mr. Edward Dent (in Mozart) shoul 
be able to purge the texts of many absurdities. 

Outside the London theatre original producti 
has been started at Glastonbury, where, i th 
inadequate Assembly Rooms, experiments 
being made. Being experiments, much cat & 
learned from them. After the War it 1s hope'> 
that a theatre, properly shaped and equipped" 
hidden orchestra and double stage will lead 
productions of a simple kind that will pass #) 
critical test. Meanwhile the difficulties art ® 
great that the workmanlike performance ol 
several new music-dramas must be taken #! 
promise of a real future. a 

For the benefit of musicians, who at times a 
given to form parties for and against * legend 
drama,’ ‘nationalism,’ ‘ metaphysics in musi¢ ae 
other matters, I propose to show exactly — 
why these works have come into being. A 
shall try to give practical suggestions as to 
enlargement of the range of music-drama. 


- 
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The Glastonbury repertory consists so far 
of ‘The Immortal Hour’ (legendary), ‘Dido 
neas’ (conventional and _ decorative), 
‘Qithona’ (legendary), and ‘Arthur of Britain’ 
(legendary). :; gs 
The general notion among musicians seems to 
be that legend narrows the field. Certainly if 
Puccini said to himself: ‘I am Italian, therefore I 
must either write a trilogy on A®neas, or a comic 
opera on “ Uncle Remus and Mother Wolf,”’ his 
at would be narrowed. But would anyone be so 
bold as to suggest that Wagner would have been 
wiser to have composed a ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
sostead of ‘Tristan and Isolde’? Far be it from 
‘Me to scoff at the dramatic value of Pinkerton’s 
whisky-and-soda in comparison with the potion 
quafied by Wagner's British lovers. But the 


poser may go for his opera to the Ouled Nails 
and still be human. He need not grope amid the 
pages of Geoffrey of Monmouth or Ossian, and 
then, with the aid of the theatrical costumier and 
a ream of scoring paper, proceed to exhume the 
corpses. And above all he must not make his 
legendary puppets into phonographs for the setting 
forth of theories. We do not want a tragedy of 
‘Nebuchadnezzar’ in order to grow fat upon the 
nutritious menus of Mr. Eustace Miles. 

Similarly there is no reason to suppose that 
opera based upon folk-song would of necessity be 
better than that which owed its origin to the 
melodies of Eugene Stratton. ‘The test is in 
practice, not in theory. 

Therefore let us see exactly why the Romulus 
and Remus idea seems at first to have won the 
polls at Glastonbury. A few years ago Rutland 
Boughton read practically all the works of Fiona 
Macleod. The unproduced drama of ‘ The 
Immortal Hour’ gripped his imagination. As 
the author of it had written, the legend of Midir 
‘symbolised the winning of life back to the world 
after an enforced thraldom.’ ‘That idea, and no 
question of which kind of subject was the best for 
opera, forced the composition. Fiona Macleod 
sid, too, that ‘the poet, the dramatist, is not 
able—is not yet able—to express in beauty and 
convey in symbol the visible energy of those 
«motions without resort to the artifice of men and 
Yomen set in array, with harmonious and arbitrary 
speech given to them, and a background of illusion 
made unreal by being made emphatic.’ But 
troduce music and decorative scenery, with 

ce and choral song, and the dream becomes 
audible and visible. ‘The emotions are like 
unevoked, restless spirits, and it is the artist’s 
business to give them shape. That the dream 
happened to be a Celtic legend seems in this case 
to have been an advantage, for the work not only 
satisfies the eye and ear, but is extremely popular. 
' How ‘Qithona ’ came to be composed I do not 
now, for the composer is a prisoner in Germany, 
ut it Is One of Bainton’s earlier works, wherein 

S technique was of a kind that one associates 
with = old world of legend. And the story is 


‘Dido and Afneas’ is good choral stuff, and 
happens to be by Purcell, who chose the subject 
as one likely to have come within the ken of his 
performers and audience, namely, a girls’ school. 

‘Arthur of Britain’ is a cycle of four music- 
dramas by Boughton and myself, and is concerned 
with the legend of the West, of which Glastonbury 
is the centre. Three years before I met the 
composer we had both decided to put all we 
knew into a modern interpretation of the same 
legend ; therefore its choice seems to have been 
inevitable. 

We see, then, that the repertory is not the result 
of a conspiracy to produce medieval charades, 
though other field remain unexplored. One 
should beware lest i .orsaking the malleable and 
well-known scriptur s of our race we become the 
vehicles of inaccurate history or weird extravagance. 
It is early yet to speak of the future, but among 
works in view are another legendary opera and a 
setting of a story concerning the tragedy of a 
modern fishing village. 

With a view to the possible unearthing of a 
masterpiece, let us run over the ground of choice 
as regards the subject, and as to form in its 
working out. 

As a general rule composers have chosen 
scriptural subjects for oratoric and historical ones 
for opera. Too often the chc has fallen upon 
such stories as have been negic.*ed. Because 
‘Elijah’ has been set by Mendelssohn, the 
aspiring village organist is left to do the best he 
can with the most minor of prophets. 

History offers a wide scope, but you are at once 
bound to a literal accuracy. Give Henry VIII. 
a wife too many and you are guilty of /se mayesté. 
Confuse the two Cromwells and the gallery boys 
will confute you. Write a drama of Alfred, and 
newspaper correspondents will demand evidence 
that the cakes were not muffins, and if you use a 
subject such as ‘Ivanhoe’ you only half satisfy 
the anti-legendite, who really demands a repre- 
sentation of the life of to-day. 

Musico-dramatic works fall, roughly, into two 
classes: swiftly-moving pageants like a ‘Tree 
revival set to music ; and more or less symphonic, 
slow-moving work, woven into words and clothed 
in scene. 

The former, like Elgar’s ‘Crown of India,’ and 
Réze’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ may be founded on the 
ceremonial of a Durbar, or upon a blend of history 
and legend. There is much to be said for a 
baroque setting, such as ‘ Rosenkavalier.’ But the 
music must of necessity be ‘incidental.’ Clutsam’s 
‘A Summer Night’ showed what could be done 
with a story from the ‘Decameron,’ and ‘ The 
Pool’ by the same composer was a satisfactory 
experiment of modern music in a wordless play 
for the ‘ halls.’ 

But the true music-drama finds its lasting types 
in the emotional intensity of ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ 
or the tapestried vision of ‘ Pelleas and Melisande,’ 
both of which are legendary, and both examples 
of Word, Tone, and Scene in uniform and 





continuous relationship. 
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German folk-song. I venture to think that, while 
certain of Brahms’s volksthiimlich songs are most 
expressive, it is to his having drunk too deeply of 
the German folk-spring that he owes several of his 
defects both of matter and of manner. At some 
of the latter we have already glanced ; they are as 
a rule more or less directly traceable to the narrow 
forms of folk-music. But his emotional c/ichés come 
not less obviously from his folk-song prepossessions 
than his technical c/ich¢és do. As a lyrist he lives 
in an emotional world that is very restricted in 
comparison with that of Wolf. So far from his 
range being either wide or complete, he is too 
much the singer of the German /iing/ing and the 
German Widchen of the special type that flowered 
so charmingly during the Romantic epoch, but 
that has run to seed since in all art, including that 
of Brahms. The defect of the type is its excessive 
proneness to what our ancestors used to call 
‘sensibility.’ There is just a shade too much 
sugar and water in their composition ; they look 
just a shade too soulfully into each other’s eyes ; 
they dissolve just a shade too readily into tears. 
In several of the Brahms songs the type has 
certainly degenerated. And they form rather too 
narrow a family party to be quite acceptable to 
anyone who has moved about in the wider world 
of Wolf’s types. Consanguinity is too plainly 
written on the features and revealed in not only the 
talk but the very accent of these men and women, 
boys and girls. ‘The Madchen of the ‘ Von ewiger 
Liebe’ is just the Madchen of ‘ Liebestreu’ grown 
up ; she is sister to the rather German philosopher 
who muses in the fields in ‘ Feldeinsamkeit ’ and 
pours out his soul in ‘An die Nachtigall’; it is a 
relation of hers who weeps in the shadows in 
‘Mainacht’; it is her cousin who sighs out her 
consumptive soul in ‘Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer.’ Not only do all these people look 
alike and talk alike and feel alike, but they all 
seem to come out at the same fixed hours of the 
day or the night, and all see nature and mankind 
from just the same angle. Even when Brahms 
relaxes into humour, as in the ‘Vergebliches 
Stindchen,’ it is still the same world of the 
German student and his Dirnd/. From a 
composer with a ‘wide and complete view of lyric 
singing’ we expect a little more variety of type 
than this. Nor can we of the 2oth century 
readily forgive his often far too facile sentiment, 
a state of feeling that—I mention it in the presence 
of the Brahmins in fear and trembling—runs too 
easily with him to sentimentality and mawkishness. 
In my own experience it is this aspect of him, 
becoming more obvious as it does every year, that 
turns me from my old allegiance to several of his 
songs. I am becoming more and more impatient 
of what Romain Rolland has well called ‘the 
appalling German tearfulness’—a tendency to 
liquescence that is not wholly unconnected, I 
imagine, with German beerfulness. No one who 
has not made a study of Brahms’s songs as a whole 
knows the extent of his reliance on those sentimental 
thirds and sixths that have been the bane of 
German music for at least a century. At the 





a 
slightest hint of the tender or pathetic, Buby 
takes to thirds and sixths as readily as the mij 
Victorian female used to take to tears, and 
much the same reasons. Look, for instance, » 
‘An ein Veilchen,’ ‘Dort in den Weide 
*Feldeinsamkeit,’ ‘Immer leiser wird ye 
Schlummer,’ the ‘ Minnelied,’ the ‘ Sandmann, 
the ‘Sonntag,’ ‘ Ruhe, Siissliebchen,’ ‘ Wie fq 
und frisch,’ ‘Es triumte mir,’ ‘ Leise, um é 
nicht zu wecken,’ the ‘Wiegenlied’ (‘Gute 
Abend, gut’ Nacht’) ‘ Erinnerung,’ ‘O wiiss js 
doch den Weg zuriick,’ ‘Bei dir sind mp 
Gedanken,’ and ‘Wie Melodien zieht es mir'-» 
take a few examples almost at random. [i 
leave to doubt whether this peculiarly Teutoge 
vein of sentiment will appeal to the world mg 
longer. 

In conclusion let me repeat that in this aricé 
my main concern has frankly been to play t& 
part of the devil’s advocate. I am not insenstix 
to the many beauties of Brahms’s songs. | hie 
simply tried to throw on him, as a singer, a lig 
that it is hopeless ever to expect from the qus 
official Brahmsians. In his songs, whatever m 
be said of his other works, neither his command ¢ 
form nor his range of emotion was to be compar 
with Wolf's for width and completeness. 


(We hope that in a further article Mr. Newman will complee 
argument by showing how Wolf unifies verbal and mua 
phraseology.—Eb., 47.7.) 


THE GROWTH OF BRITISH 
REPERTORY. 
By REGINALD R. BUCKLEY. 


We have been warned for some time past tht 
the building of a National Opera House must a 
precede the existence of the repertory to & 


performed therein. But no one has been kw 
enough to explain how a repertory can beget its 
In practice things are working very well. Thee 
operation of Mr. Beecham with Mr. Courtney 
will guarantee to London the supply of more 
less standard works. And translators of & 
calibre of Mr. Edward Dent (in Mozart) shout 
be able to purge the texts of many absurdities. 
Outside the London theatre original producti 
has been started at Glastonbury, where, ® 
inadequate Assembly Rooms, experiments # 
being made. Being experiments, much can te 
learned from them. After the War it Is bop 
that a theatre, properly shaped and equipped ™ 
hidden orchestra and double stage will lead 
productions of a simple kind that will pass# 
critical test. Meanwhile the difficulties at ® 
great that the workmanlike performance * 
several new music-dramas must be taken 8! 
promise of a real future. ae 
For the benefit of musicians, who at times # 
given to form parties for and against * legends 
drama,’ ‘nationalism,’ ‘ metaphysics in musi # 
other matters, I propose to show exactly how aa 
why these works have come into being. : 
shall try to give practical suggestions as to 
enlargement of the range of music-drama. 
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The Glastonbury repertory consists so far 
of ‘The Immortal Hour’ (legendary), ‘Dido 
and Aineas’ (conventional and decorative), 
‘Qithona’ (legendary), and ‘Arthur of Britain’ 
(legendary). ; = 

The general notion among musicians seems to 
be that legend narrows the field. Certainly if 
Puccini said to himself: ‘I am Italian, therefore I 
must either write a trilogy on A®neas, or a comic 
opera on “ Uncle Remus and Mother Wolf,”’ his 
at would be narrowed. But would anyone be so 
bold as to suggest that Wagner would have been 
wiser to have composed a ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
‘stead of ‘Tristan and Isolde’? Far be it from 
fe to scoff at the dramatic value of Pinkerton’s 
shisky-and-soda in comparison with the potion 
quafed by Wagner’s British lovers. But the 
subject does not make the work. A British com- 
poser may go for his opera to the Ouled Nails 
and still be human. He need not grope amid the 
pages of Geoffrey of Monmouth or Ossian, and 
then, with the aid of the theatrical costumier and 
a ream of scoring paper, proceed to exhume the 
corpses. And above all he must not make his 
legendary puppets into phonographs for the setting 
forth of theories. We do not want a tragedy of 


‘Nebuchadnezzar’ in order to grow fat upon the 
nutritious menus of Mr. Eustace Miles. 

Similarly there is no reason to suppose that 
opera based upon folk-song would of necessity be 
better than that which owed its origin to the 
melodies of Eugene Stratton. 


The test is in 
practice, not in theory. 

Therefore let us see exactly why the Romulus 
and Remus idea seems at first to have won the 
polls at Glastonbury. A few years ago Rutland 
Boughton read practically all the works of Fiona 
Macleod. The unproduced drama of ‘ The 
Immortal Hour’ gripped his imagination. As 
the author of it had written, the legend of Midir 
‘symbolised the winning of life back to the world 
after an enforced thraldom.’ That idea, and no 
question of which kind of subject was the best for 
opera, forced the composition. Fiona Macleod 
suid, too, that ‘the poet, the dramatist, is not 


| tble—is not yet able—to express in beauty and 


convey in symbol the visible energy of those 
emotions without resort to the artifice of men and 
vomen set in array, with harmonious and arbitrary 
speech given to them, and a background of illusion 
made unreal by being made emphatic.’ But 
fattoduce music and decorative scenery, with 

ance and choral song, and the dream becomes 
audible and visible. The emotions are like 
unevoked, restless spirits, and it is the artist’s 
business to give them shape. That the dream 
happened to be a Celtic legend seems in this case 
to have been an advantage, for the work not only 
satisfies the eye and ear, but is extremely popular. 
bg” ‘Oithona came to be composed I do not 
but 4 or the composer is a prisoner in Germany, 
bis ce one of Bainton s earlier works, wherein 
with ae was of a kind that one associates 
€ old world of legend. And the story is 





‘Dido and Aineas’ is good choral stuff, and 
happens to be by Purcell, who chose the subject 
as one likely to have come within the ken of his 
performers and audience, namely, a girls’ school. 

‘Arthur of Britain’ is a cycle of four music- 
dramas by Boughton and myself, and is concerned 
with the legend of the West, of which Glastonbury 
is the centre. Three years before I met the 
composer we had both decided to put all we 
knew into a modern interpretation of the same 
legend ; therefore its choice seems to have been 
inevitable. 

We see, then, that the repertory is not the result 
of a conspiracy to produce medieval charades, 
though other fields remain unexplored. One 
should beware lest in forsaking the malleable and 
well-known scriptures of our race we become the 
vehicles of inaccurate history or weird extravagance. 
It is early yet to speak of the future, but among 
works in view are another legendary opera and a 
setting of a story concerning the tragedy of a 
modern fishing village. 

With a view to the possible unearthing of a 
masterpiece, let us run over the ground of choice 
as regards the subject, and as to form in its 
working out. 

As a general rule composers have chosen 
scriptural subjects for oratorio, and historical ones 
for opera. Too often the choice has fallen upon 
such stories as have been neglected. Because 
‘Elijah’ has been set by Mendelssohn, the 
aspiring village organist is left to do the best he 
can with the most minor of prophets. 

History offers a wide scope, but you are at once 
bound to a literal accuracy. Give Henry VIII. 
a wife too many and you are guilty of /se mayesté. 
Confuse the two Cromwells and the gallery boys 
will confute you. Write a drama of Alfred, and 
newspaper correspondents will demand evidence 
that the cakes were not muffins, and if you use a 
subject such as ‘Ivanhoe’ you only half satisfy 
the anti-legendite, who really demands a repre- 
sentation of the life of to-day. 

Musico-dramatic works fall, roughly, into two 
classes: swiftly-moving pageants like a ‘Tree 
revival set to music ; and more or less symphonic, 
slow-moving work, woven into words and clothed 
in scene. 

The former, like Elgar’s ‘Crown of India,’ and 
Réze’s ‘Joan of Arc,’ may be founded on the 
ceremonial of a Durbar, or upon a blend of history 
and legend. There is much to be said for a 
baroque setting, such as ‘ Rosenkavalier.’ But the 
music must of necessity be ‘incidental.’ Clutsam’s 
‘A Summer Night’ showed what could be done 
with a story from the ‘Decameron,’ and ‘ The 
Pool’ by the same composer was a satisfactory 
experiment of modern music in a wordless play 
for the ‘ halls.’ 

But the true music-drama finds its lasting types 
in the emotional intensity of ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ 
or the tapestried vision of ‘ Pelleas and Melisande,’ 
both of which are legendary, and both examples 
of Word, Tone, and Scene in uniform and 
continuous relationship. 
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Though comic opera may alternate between 
speech and song, the serious music-drama must be 
of a single texture. Otherwise the lapse jars like 
the grounding of a ship on a rock, or the mercenary 
efforts of a chocolate-seller during a symphony. 

Is there no other kind of subject? I believe 
that we can begin by setting simple emotional 
stories of modern life, such as one finds in the 
peasant and farmer plays of the Irish school of 
dramatists. And in poetry Wilfrid Gibson* has 
made dramatic use of the lives of miners, and the 
tragic possibilities of life to themselves and their 
families. Even suburban domestic life might be 
tackled. But there one raises the question as to 
whether music’s true function does not demand a 
slower development than is possible with a realistic 
story. One could set a Grand Guignol tragedy, 
but would the opera be more moving than the play ? 

The mere question of ‘ possibility’ is misleading. 
One could ‘set’ a dog barking. And has not 
Strauss given us sheep, actual audible mutton ? - 

The ideal libretto, however, should evoke music 
that transfigures it, and in turn demands scenic 
expression. It may or may not be worth reading ; 
it must demand Aearving ; and if it be drama at all 
the desire for seezng will be inevitable. 

The ideal method is for poet, composer, and 
scenic artist to work together, at least in the later 
stages of preparation ; though it is not desirable 
for this trinity to be one person. Mutual criticism 
leads to compression, excision of metaphysical 
jargon from the poem ; of inflation or orchestritis 
on the composer’s part; and of extravagance 
whether in material or fancy on that of the scenic 
artist. I believe that Gordon Craig’s theory as to 
the overlordship of the ‘ stage director’ is unsound. 
Wagner combined the three functions, but in 
‘Opera and Drama’ stated specifically that the 
poet and composer at least should be two persons. 
Within reason, also, the singer, where he is a man 
of artistic grasp, is a valuable coadjutor, while in 
matters of gesture I would rather trust the youngest 
trained dancer than my own judgment. 

There are three distinct processes in dramatic 
construction, in which literary, musical, and plastic 
alternately reign supreme, and finally blend in a 
unified work of art. 

We have now cleared the ground for a discussion 
of the two decisive factors in the creation of new 
works : 

(1.) The choice of subject which shall at once 
express the creative intention and appeal 
to the people ; 

(2.) The actual form of the works with a view 
to practical production. 

While one must not be dogmatic, these are the 
two points which a composer must consider, either 
for himself or in conjunction with his author. 

It is quite conceivable that a composer might 
choose a subject simply because he ‘liked’ it, and 
that its emotional appeal might be the more sincere 
and direct through the very absence of ideas subtler 
or more intense. My own choice of texts will 





* ‘Daily Bread’ (Elkin Mathews). 











serve to illustrate the trend of alternative 
composer once sent to me the outline of a dy 
and asked me to work it up. It lay untouchej; 
a couple of weeks, when events happened ip, 
own life that so associated themselves with the ix 
that there was no escape from it, if only as ari 
from the pressure of actuality. Another compe 
once outlined a story as we rode on the top ¢ 
‘bus. It seemed so hopeless that nothing resuly 
for several weeks. Then all the difficulties vaniss 
the poem, its scene, characters, and even cology 
were there before me. Another short Open 
practically dug out of a book, when once mg 
personal and poignant incidents made me reviseg4 
really create, and the work was finished with ¢ 
utmost care and laid aside as a possession interesiy 
enough to me, but hopeless as a_productig 
Curiously enough, three composers and its fue 
producer were keen on it, though its origin 
sO unpromising. I suggest, with a good del ¢ 
deference, that for public success it is essenti 
that author and composer should both regard; 
work as human experience in artistic form as wd 
as subjectively. 

Returning for a moment to the treatment¢ 
legend, it is as well openly to state that one @ 
alter a legend to fit in with the needs of theax 
whereas one cannot alter history. 

Mr. Newman laughed genially at ‘ Arthur 
Britain’ as a drama of ancient savages. ‘Ié 
not care a rap,’ he wrote, ‘whether Igraine hai: 
baby or not, or whether Britain be “saved 
whatever that may be.’ That is a very general vier 
Igraine’s baby does not appear on the Cenw 
paper, nor does the dramatic ‘saving’ of Brim 
force the Dardanelles. But we need an ida 
of Motherhood, and Britain is a reality. I fou 
no difficulty in expressing by legend my perso 
feelings regarding Love, the State, matin 
unpreparedness, the need for leadership, the chs 
of the present, the meaning of the Graal, and tt 
Nature of Death, beside many other matters. 

And similarly in a modern West Afna 
story touching the colour question the kt 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor and I found a subject up 
which we were about to work just before hem 
taken away. i: 

Whatever interests author and composer 1s go 
for opera. 























important to a British composer than to om 
France, Russia, Italy, or Germany. Theres 
sense in composing music-drama for a problemi 
first performance, and then the shelf for ever: 

Is there nothing to learn from the conditio® 
choral singing, and the rise of competition fest 

Certain works, such as ‘The Dream of Gerontit 
and ‘Sea Wanderers,’ are epic in character. 
how many oratorios and cantatas are music-dramé 
spoiled ? 

What is going to happen if composers and po 
produce music-dramas with two or three lead 
parts (inevitably for professionals), smaller pass 
(for amateurs), and a good deal of 
commentary, interludes, and emotional 


The subject of form, however, is even 3 
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age 

This is what happened in the two choral dramas | before he became organist of the Chapel Royal. 

of Rutland Boughton. The form of ‘Boris; Perhaps Edward Lowe (then seventy years of age) 

Godounov’ approximates to it, though the choruses | was failing in health ; he died two years later, 
always dramatically, and not with the| when Purcell succeeded him. 

hidden orchestra’ or as a shadowy choral ballet, | Windsor, Newmarket and Winchester were the 

4s in the English works. King’s haunts during the summer months. Then, 

The form has the supreme advantage of freeing|in October, he would return to Whitehall, his 
the principals from such Hackenschmidtian love-| loving subjects welcoming him with ‘bells and 
making as one gets in ‘Tristan.’ The lovers only | bonefires,’ as the public diarist, Luttrell, invariably 
ing when in normal life they would utter their records. How Charles was missed by these loving 
feelings. When the feelings become too intense | subjects is very evident from the poems Purcell 
for speech the choral orchestra (instruments and set. They abound in touching expressions and 
voices) comes in, the principals standing silent, | overflow with loyalty. Here, for instance, is a 
but not necessarily without gesture. |verse or two from the 1680 ‘Song to welcome 
Such work can be (and now actually has been) home His Majesty from Windsor’: 
produced visually, and could be performed without 
senery on a platform ; and any other works written 
on similar lines could be tried out on the stage, 
improved if need were, and reproduced with or 
without scenery. This kind of opera-production | 
is done at schools with ‘operettas.’ Why not 
glorified operetta at competition festivals ? 

There are good reasons against using plays and 
dramatic poems as they stand, and setting them to 
music. Literary construction is an art, and the 
adaptation of words to music a rather special and 
untried branch of it. The fact that music is so 
much more mechanical an art than that of merely | 
witing words with a pen misleads musicians as to 
the relative technical differences between the two 
forms of composition—poetic and musical. 

The advantages of a music-drama theatre for 
holiday productions are obvious. But even the 
tentative stage of makeshift, without full orchestra, 
and in a badly adapted building, is full of instruc- | 
tion. One hint, based on the small experience as | 
yet available, is that the composer should begin 
with brief works, capable of simple setting as; _. — eee 
regards scenery. | The next year’s ‘Welcome Song’ is addressed 

The advantage to a young singer of joining in partly to the River Thames (under her name of 
sich work, with a musical director as keen and | Isis) and partly to Charles himself. The author 
able as Boughton or Kennedy Scott, is obvious. of the words is unknown ; he penetrated a little 

It by no means follows that such trials will ,mearer the poetical than most of his kind: 
produce a British school either in the professional | 
theatre or at competition festival and choral | 
concerts. But a proportion would survive, and | 
therein lies the Repertory concerning the possible 
gowth of which we have been speaking. 











When the Summer, in his glory, 
Was delightful, warm and gay, 

All was but a Winter’s story 
While our Sovereign was away : 


Now decrepid Winter’s coming, 
Yet the presence of a King 

Makes him young and still a-blooming, 
Turns his Autumn into Spring. 


It is difficult, by the way, to see exactly who is 
the ‘him’ referred to here. However, nobody 
listens to the words of a song, and especially a 
loyal one, so a little ambiguity need not concern 
us. There is no question, at any rate, of the 
clearness of the concluding couplet of this ode. 
It provides, as will be seen, both for singers and 
shouters (and as a matter of fact such provision is 
made by our Coronation Service to the present 
day) : 

Then all that have voices, let ’em cheerfully sing, 

And those that have none may say : ‘ God save the King.’ 


Swifter, Isis, swifter flow, 

Muster all your streams together, 

Then in a full body go, 

And guard Great Britain’s monarch hither. 
Charles, lord of the exhaustless main, 
From whose fountain every tide 

Your dead low waters are supplied, 

Land him safely on her shore, 

| Who his long absence does deplore, 
| 





He with joy her walls does fill, 

As high spring tides your channels swell, 
Fills her walls to that excess, 

As lovers’ hearts with happiness, 

Tender lovers when returned 

To those dear arms whose loss they mourned. 


PURCELL IN PRAISE OF PRINCES. 
By Percy A. SCHOLES. 


It was in the year of his appointment as 
organist of Westminster Abbey (1680) that 


ll commenced the regular series of Odes | ind § 
¥elcoming C ‘ --| ‘Lord of the exhaustless main’ is good! And 
tuner folideys”” o> Sau 6 Lenten aie his | this was the King who habitually starved the 


Five such annual Odes did he | . : : 
set bef aa - : | Navy, whose sailors were constantly in mutiny 
“gp aus Goeth, Se Punanaey, SOR, because they were not paid, and who allowed the 
Sines, co . 4 - a Ps - eo ° enemy actually to sail up the Medway! As will 
ymhe way, that this task fell to Purcell) nave been evident from the preceding lines, and 
the following, the last stage of the King’s return 
was by water: 





). Vocal scores in MS. 
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Hark, hark ! just now my listening ears 
Are struck with the repeated sound 

Of labouring oars, and it appears, 

By growing strong, they’re this way bound. 
See, see, it is the royal barge, 

Oh, how she does my eyes delight, 

Let bells ring, and great guns discharge, 
Whilst numerous bonfires banish night. 


Peace for the King is the last wish expressed by 
the poet : 
No trumpet be heard in this place or drum beat, 
But in compliment or to invite you to eat, 


Or this happy palace with any shouts ring 
But the loud acclamations of * Long live the King !’ 


The next year’s Song (1682) refers to the 
growing movement in favour of the succession of 
the Protestant Monmouth as against the Catholic 
James : 


And when late from your throne Heaven’s call you 
attend, 

In peace let your crown on the next head descend, 

Let no sham pretences give birth to a guilt 

Which would injure the blood of the Martyr was spilt. 


The conspiracies which were to culminate in the 
Rye House Plots and to bring to the scaffold 
Russell and Algernon Sidney are referred to : 


But amidst all our stores some who surfeit on peace 
The infection had spread of a mortal disease : 

To the plague of rebellion the mischief was growing 
And the lite of the State to your conduct is owing. 


By the following year, the Plots have thickened. 
Here is the opening of that year’s ‘Welcome 
Song’: 

Fly, bold Rebellion, make haste and be gone ! 
Victorious in counsel great Charles is returned, 


The plot is displayed and the traitors, some flown 

And some to Avernus by Justice thrown down. 
An appeal to the crowd is included: 

Come then, change your notes, disloyal crowd, 

You that already have been too loud 

With importunate follies and clamours ; 

’Tis no business of yours 

To dispute the high powers, 

As if you were the government framers ; 

But with heart and with voice 

Join all to rejoice 

With welcomes redoubled to see him appear 

Who brings mercy and peace 

And all things to please 

A people that knew not how happy they are. 


The pleasures of a country life is the thought of 
the next year’s song (1684): ‘From those serene 
and rapturous joys.’ The Court had gone to 
Windsor in April, and Winchester in August, and 
returned to Whitehall in September. The holiday 
is referred to by the poet, Thomas Flatman, 
as one of those pleasant times 


Where Kings forget the troubles of their reigns, 
And are almost as happy as their humble swains. 


Flatman refers to the Rye House Plots in such 
passages as: 
Behold th’ indulgent Prince is come 


To view the conquests of His mercy shown 
To the new Proselytes of His mighty town, 





And men and Angels bid him welcome home. 


‘ ~_ 
and approaches the outskirts of the irreverey 
such lines as: 


‘ with an Olive branch adorn’d 
As once the long-expected Dove return’d. 


and: 


Welcome, more welcome does he come 

Than life to Lazarus from his drowsy tomb, 
When in his winding sheet at his new birth, 

The strange surprising word was said—‘ Come forth 


A furtive hope that the Royal procession sho! 
get a good wetting almost seems to peep ot; 
the lines: 

With trumpets and shouts we receive the World’s Wonde, 
And let the Clouds echo His welcome with thunder, 


It was but a few months after this that # 
clouds had to welcome Charles in good eam 
and his brother James reigned in his stead. ‘Ty 
King is dead ; long live the King,’ was Pure) 
note. Monmouth’s unfortunate venture recer 
no gentle treatment from the anonymous poet: 


Accurs’d rebellion reared his head, 
And his proud banners vainly spread, 
Back’d by all the Powers of Hell, 
Pride, Ambition, Rage and Zeal. 


The pensioner of Louis XIV. is thus flattered 


. « « from abroad obsequious nations come, 
From Cesar to receive their doom. 

In the equal balance laid 

Europe’s fate by him is weighed. 

This or that nation must prevail 

As he thinks fit to turn the scale. 


The 1686 welcome song, ‘ Ye tuneful Muses : 
largely an appeal to music : 


Try, try ev’ry strain, 

Excite ev’ry vein, 

Tune all your strings to celebrate 

His so much wish’d return ; 

To welcome home the best of kings 

And make him welcome as the general joy he brings 


- + . « in music and verse our duty we show, 
And though we can never pay all that we owe, 
Yet all we can raise, 

Our little mites we humbly throw 

Into the boundless treasury of their praise. 


The odes to James seem to have been birthdy 
offerings: his anniversary was on October 
and thus it is likely that the welcome home fr: 
his summer progress was combined with birthay 
celebrations—‘ bells, bonefires, and a ball at Cost 
being Luttrell’s description. In the odes for 
Charles, his much-wronged life-partner 1s 3 
mentioned ; in those for James, the Queen pil 
Urania to the King’s Cesar. The 1687 si 
‘Sound the trumpet, beat the drum,’ 5! 
particularly noteworthy expression, since it ™% 
and long retained, much popularity. One mit 
script of it bears the statement : ‘ After Mr. Puce! 
death other words were adapted to this mus 
and it was performed as a Welcome Song" 
King William.’ The duet ‘Let Ceasar ® 
Urania live’ was so much admired that li 
composers were wont to insert it in — 
birthday odes, and this practice continued 
over a century. 
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King William had no special fondness for music, 

d when he came to the throne Birthday Odes to 
he Queen (Mary) seem to have taken the place of 

e Welcome Songs of the two previous reigns. 
The Yorkshire Feast Song’ ( 1689) was an 
pression of joy on the arrival of ‘the renowned 
Nassau,’ but was not addressed directly to the 
‘ing, nor performed before him. The following 
wear there was, however, an ode for the King, 
‘Sound the trumpet.’ 

Criticism of the words of (Queen Mary’s odes is 
sartly disarmed by the fact that in a large measure 
she deserved the kind things the poets found it in 
beir hearts to say of her. It is, however, perhaps 

little far-fetched to call her birthday ‘the 
mightiest day of all the year,’ and to wish ‘ Farr 
above all let this the Kalendar adorn.’ The 
undoubted love her husband bore her is, too, 
perhaps a trifle extravagantly expressed in such 
words as : 

Her Hero too, whose Conduct and whose Arms 
The trembling Papal World their Force must yield, 
Must bend himself to her victorious Charms, 


. 


And give up all the Trophies of each Field. 


Sometimes she is compared with Queen 


Elizabeth : 
No more shall we the great £/7za boast, 
For her Great Name in Greater J/a7y’s will be lost. 

hich seems rather unnecessary, and D’Urfey, in 
the 1650 ode, boldly adopts the name used by the 
poets of Elizabeth’s Court and applies it to Queen 
Mary—‘Gloriana.’ 

William’s Irish Campaign, which was, two-and-a- 
half months later, to culminate in the Battle of the 
Boyne, is alluded to: he is spoken of as going 

To hunt the Savages from Dens : 
To teach em Loyalty and Sence : 
And sordid Souls of the True Faith convince. 


The Church (under the name ‘Eusebia’) is 
spoken of as ‘drowned in tears’ : 

Ah wretched me, must Ciesa” for my sake, 

These fatal dangers undertake. 


But Glory cryes go on: 

On, on, Illustrious Man ; 
Leave not the Work undone, 
Thou hast so well begun. 

Go on, great Prince, go on. 


A few sympathetic words of cheer for the Queen 
onclude thic . poe aa aa : 
sunclude this effusion of Tom D’Urfey’s genius : 
And never, never let her Mourr ; 
Great Cesar’s Absence short will be, 
His Return. 


and Glorious 


There is a well-known anecdote attached to the 
1692 ode, ‘Love’s Goddess sure was blind.’ It 
‘ontains a song ‘ May her blest example,’ the bass 
ol which is the tune of the ballad ‘Cold and Raw’: 
Hawkins’s allusion may perhaps once more be 
tepeated : 


oe ba greatly admired by Queen Mary, the 
a King W illiam ; and she once affronted Purcell 
;, questing to have it sung to her, he being present. 
— Is as follows : the Queen having a mind one 
on to be entertained with music, sent to 





Mr. Gostling, then one of the chapel, and afterwards 
sub-dean of St. Paul’s, to Henry Purcell and 
Mrs. Arabella Hunt, who had a very fine voice and an 
admirable hand on the lute, with a request to attend 
her ; they obeyed her commands; Mr. Gostling and 
Mrs. Hunt sang several compositions of Purcell, who 
accompanied them on the harpsichord ; at length the 
(Queen, beginning to grow tired, asked Mrs. Hunt if she 
could not sing the old Scots ballad, ‘Cold and Raw.’ 
Mrs. Hunt answered yes, and sang it to her lute. 
Purcell was all the while sitting at the harpsichord 
unemployed, and not a little nettled at the Queen’s 
preference of a vulgar ballad to his music; but seeing 
Her Majesty delighted with this tune, he determined 
that she should hear it upon another occasion; and 
accordingly in the next birthday song, viz., that for the 
year 1692, he composed an air to the words, ‘ May her 
bright example,’ the bass whereof is the tune to ‘ Cold 
and raw’; it is printed in the second part of the Orpheus 
Britannicus, and is note for note the same with the 
Scots tune. 


The Birthday Odes for 1693 and 1694 cannot 
be more than alluded to here. It must be just 
mentioned that on the (ueen’s death, Purcell 
contributed two Latin elegies to a book containing 
thirty-six musical offerings from various composers. 
They are to be found in a book published in 1695. 
The first is for a solo voice (‘Incassum Lesbia ’) 
and the second for two voices (‘O dive custos 
auriacae domus’). In the same volume appears 
another setting by Blow of the former (in English). 

Are we to think the worse of Purcell and his 
poets for the fulsome flattery with which they 
bedaubed their monarchs? Here is Dr. Johnson’s 
view of a similar (but much milder) case a century 
later than Purcell's first boyish initiation into the 
art of prince-praising : 

Goldsmith having said that Garrick’s compliment to 
the (Queen, which he introduced into the play of 
‘The Chances,’ which he had altered and revised 
this year, was mean and gross flattery : 

Jounson : ‘ Why, Sir, I would not wre, I would 
not give solemnly under my hand, a character beyond 
what I thought really true ; but a speech on the stage, 
let it flatter ever so extravagantly, is formular. It has 
always been formular to flatter kings and queens ; so 
much so, that even in our Church service we have ‘*‘ our 
most religious king,” used indiscriminately, whoever is 
king. Nay, they even flatter themselves—‘‘ We have 
been graciously pleased to grant.” No modern flattery, 
however, is so gross as that of the Augustan age, where 
the emperor was deified. ‘‘ Praesens Divus habebitur 
Augustus.” And as to meanness (rising into warmth), 
how is it mean in a player—a showman—a fellow who 
exhibits himself for a shilling, to flatter his queen ? 


A musician is also, more or less, ‘a player—a 


showman.’ So presumably Purcell must be 


pardoned ! 

The following is believed to be a complete list 
of Purcell’s pieces composed for Royal or State 
occasions. ‘The Yorkshire Feast Song,’ which 
does not strictly fall within the terms of this 
description, is included for the sake of complete- 
ness. Where no name of author follows the entry, 
the information cannot be given: 


REIGN OF CHARLES II. 

1669. The Address of the Children of the Chapel Royal to 
the King and their Master, Captain Cooke, on his 
Majesties Birthday, A.D. 1670, composed by Master 
Purcell, one of the Children of the said Chapel. 
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1680. A Song to Welcome Home His Majesty from 
Windsor, 1680. 

‘Welcome, Viceregent of the Mighty King.’ 

1681. A Welcome Song in the year 1681, for the King. 

1682. A Welcome Song for his Majesty at his Return from 
Newmarket, Oct. ye 21st, 1682. 

‘The Summer's absence unconcerned we bear.’ 

1682. A Welcome Song for His Royal Highness at his 
Return from Scotland in the year 1682. 

* What shall be done on behalf of the man.’ 

1683. ‘ From Hardy climes,’ for Prince George of Denmark, 
on his marriage with Princess Anne (afterwards 
(Jueen). 

1683. The Welcome Song performed to his Majesty in the 
year 1633. 

1684. The Welcome Song performed to His Majesty in the 
year 1654. 

‘ From those serene and rapturous joys.’ 






REIGN OF JAMES II. 


1685. Coronation Anthems: ‘I was Glad,’ and ‘ My heart is 
inditing.’ 

1685. Welcome Song, 1685. Being the first performed to 
King James. 

1686. Welcome Song, 1686: ‘ Ye tuneful Muses.’ 

1687. Welcome Song, 1687: ‘Sound the Trumpet, beat 
the drum.’ 

One MS. bears statement ‘ After Mr. Purcell’s Death 
other words were adapted to this Music, and it was 
performed as a Welcome Song on King William’s 
return from Flanders.’ 

1688. Ode, or Welcome Song, for the King. 

1688. Thanksgiving Anthem for the Queen’s | 
* Blessed are they that fear the Lord.’ 

1689. A Welcome Song at the Prince of Denmark’s 
coming home: ‘Celestial Music.’ (Performed at 
Mr. Maidwell’s, a schoolmaster. ) 


regnancy : 


REIGN OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 


1689. The Yorkshire Feast Song (D’Urfey). 

1689. Ode for the Queen’s Birthday: ‘*Now does the 
glorious day’ (Shadwell). 

1690. Ode for the King: ‘ Sound the trumpet.’ 

1690. Ode for the Queen’s birthday: ‘ Arise, my muse’ 


(D’Urfey). 
1691. Ode for the Queen’s birthday: ‘ Welcome, glorious 
morn.’ 


1692. Ode for the (Jueen’s birthday: ‘ Love’s godess sure 

was blind’ (Sedley). 

1693. Ode for the Queen's birthday: ‘Celebrate this 
festival ’ (Tate). 

1694. Ode for the Queen’s birthday: ‘Come, ye sons of art.’ 

1695. Two Latin elegies for the Queen: ‘ Incassum Lesbia’ 
(for a solo voice), and ‘O dive custos auriacae 
domus’ (for two voices). 

1695. Birthday ode for the Duke of Gloucester: *‘ Who can 
from joy re/rain ? 

1695. Funeral Anthem for the Queen: ‘ Blessed is the Man’ 
and ‘ Thou knowest, Lord.’ 

The original source for most of the various 
Royal Odes is a book in the library of Buckingham 
Palace. ‘This is almost entirely in the composer’s 
autograph, and seems to have been his private 
chronological record of his works from 1682 to 
1690; perhaps his appointment as organist and 
composer of the Chapel Royal prompted his 
commencing such a record. Generally he has 
entered the pieces himself, but sometimes he has 
employed an amanuensis. 

After Purcell’s death the book continued in the 
family for some time, for his son, Edward, has 
added a title ‘ Score Booke, Anthems and Welcome 
Songs, and other Songs, all by my Father,’ and in 
the next generation the inscription has been made, 
‘Ed. H. Purcell, grandson to the author of this 
book.’ It came into the Buckingham Palace 















collection as a gift from Dr. Philip Hayes 
how he got it nobody knows. 

The book has anthems at one end, and, tun; 
it the other way round, miscellaneous COMpositi 
(chiefly secular and largely Welcome Sop 
Odes) at the other. 

‘The Yorkshire Feast Song’ exists not onl 
the volume above mentioned, but also ip y 
autograph scores and a transcript, all (ung; 
death) in the possession of Dr. Cummings, 


B a 


Occasional Wotes, 


In the September number of & 
THE ABSENTEE Laglish Review Mr. Edwin Er 
BRITISH makes some strong comments ¢ 
MUSICIAN, the languid interest show } 
professional musicians in cone 

of music by their own brethren. He says: 





It is only too apparent that if professional musica: 
love music at all, which is not always the case, i 
emphatically //e/, music that they love and nob 
else’s. Last year the concert-hall of one of our leading 
institutions was taken for a programme of music by or 
of the most prominent composers of British bint, 
including one or two new works. Scarcely a singk 
member of the professorial staff put in an appearance 
and the students abstained with a unanimity whic 
almost suggested that they had been warned. 


The conspicuous absence of the profession fn 
important concerts has often been the subject 
remark. While we may feel that this is deplombk 
it is fair to note that most professional folk are fore 
to give up their evening time to teaching, anda 
percentage cannot often afford the time and expe 
involved in a journey to the West-End, to say noth: 
of the cost of seats. 





The educational possibilities 

A MUNICIPAL the organ recital are not oft 
MUSICAL realised so fully as they seem 
MISSIONARY. beat Nottingham. We have be 
much interested in an accout 


|the Sunday afternoon recitals given by Mr. Bema 


Johnson, the Borough organist, at the Albert Hall 2 
that city. The audience averages 2,000, the major! 
being working men. The programmes usually cont 
a pianoforte concerto, the orchestral part being ¢ 
course provided by the organ. In Februay 

chamber music week will be a feature, five concer 
being given. Before playing an important Wy 


Mr. Johnson gives an analysis orally, playing 4y 


principal themes and explaining development # 
construction. This undoubtedly is an impo 
factor in the success of the recitals. The Ff 
grammes planned for the forthcoming season incite 
apart from organ music proper, the following pianow™ 
concertos : Tchaikovsky in B flat minor, Glazounot® 
F minor, MacDowell in D minor, Walthew in E a 
and Bach in D minor and C major (three pianotort: 
and organ). An interesting item is Rheinberge 
Trio for violin, violoncello, and organ ¥ 
November 28 Dvorik’s ‘Stabat Mater’ will & 
performed, conducted by Mr. Allen Gill. We we 
this excellent scheme continued success, and = 
like to see all our municipal organs and organise 
equally well employed. 
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Another enterprise, very different 


SHAKESPEARE in character, but equally courageous 
and deserving, is that of the Royal 
GRAND OPERA, Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, S.E. 
We have received the prospectus 
for the coming season, from which 


AND 


FROM 
ad, UPWARDS. 


we 


learn 


that performances of 


Shakespearean and classical plays will take place on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 7.45, and on 
Wednesdays at 2.30, from October 4 to January 14. 
These are under the direction of Mr. Ben Greet. 
Grand Opera will be given on Thursdays and 
Twopence admits to the gallery, 
while a shilling purchases a stall. The management 
have this year adopted a system of subscription 


Saturdays at 7.45. 


We wish 


e ‘Old Vic.’ a successful season, and suggest to 
sympathetic readers the purchase of a book of tickets 


for distribution 


among 


clubs and 


schools. Full 


particulars of the season’s arrangements can be 
obtained on application to the lessee and manageress, 
Miss Lilian Baylis, at the Hall. 


A GooD 
Music-HALL 
TURN. 


the commendable enterprise of the Coliseum 


Last month we mentioned our 
depressing experience of the inanity 
and vulgarity of the ‘ entertainment’ 
presented at a ‘first-rate’ metro- 
politan music-hall. 


We now note 
which 


was not the hall we visited) in engaging Madame 
Kirkby Lunn as one of its star turns. 
has done a great deal to encourage British musical 
art, and deserves reciprocal support. 


SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS. 


The Coliseum 


Elsewhere we give the announce- 


ments 


Symphony 
Royal Philharmonic Society. 


issued by 


Orchestra 


London 
and_ the 
By 


the 


these schemes, with which the ubiquitous Mr. Beecham 


is Closely associated—the 


Queen’s 


Afternoon Concerts—metropolitan 
during the winter be provided with at least two 
orchestral concerts of the best description every week. 
No doubt the Sunday Societies that organize orchestral 
concerts will also resume their usual activities. 


‘SOME’ OPERA. 


with what they like. 


scheme devised 


Hall Saturday 
audiences will 


It is a notable and curious fact 
that in these times there is to be 
an unusual output of opera per- 
formances. The gratifying aspect of the ‘boom’ is 
that entrepreneurs appeal not to society patronage 
but to the ordinary public, who pay their money and 
expect to get their money’s worth by 


Thomas 


being provided 


First there is the admirable 
by Mr. 


Beecham and 


Mr. Robert Courtneidge, which will be inaugurated 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre on October 2, when 
Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ will be given. All the 
rformances will be in English. Then as we write 
have the Carl Rosa Company at the Marlborough 


Theatre, the Moody-M 
and the D’Oyly C: 


Besides all 
Mr. 


Company in being. 
Way to something important. 
enterprises 


laudable 


al 


activit 


Inc 
provide 


. tel engagements 
umerous British performers, and for this reason 
one it may be hoped that they will be successful. 


anners Company at Croydon, 
arte Company at Hammersmith. 
Ss all these operatic 
Frewin’s Company and the 
This outburst should pave the 


ies, there are 
O’Mara Opera 


identally these 
for 


Pw British Bandsman has given forty-three lists 
: civilian bandsmen who have enlisted, the total 
umber amounting to 


record, 


This 


-@2 
5,833. 





is a_ splendid 


; The names of ninety-five who have fallen 
=n for us—have also been given. 





PAGES FROM A BANDMASTER’S DIARY. 
By MAJOR GEORGE MILLER. 
(Continued from September number, p~. §37.) 
IN MEMORIAM. 


In 1895 the band (R.M.L.I., Portsmouth Division) 


had a ’busman’s holiday, being for five weeks 
a-soldiering on the Army manceuvres. The weather 
was glorious, and notwithstanding the fact of 


being physically untrained the men and I managed to 
‘stick it’ and have a real good time. We returned 
home as hard as nails and fit for anything—except to 
play stringed instruments. It was therefore with some 
musical misgiving that I found an order awaiting us to 
play during and after the Queen’s dinner at Osborne 
on the following day. The Court had arrived for its 
regular August visit. 

In accordance with the usual custom the band played 
there about once a week, and one afternoon the cricket 
team went over and played a match against the Royal 
servants. ‘There was nothing to ‘write home about’ 
in all this of itself, but Fate was at work, and the 
occasion was destined to prove memorable, for it was 
the last we were to see of His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry of Battenberg. 

The Prince was intensely fond of music ; he had a 
keen delicacy of perception, but never posed as a 
musician. He played the violoncello in private and 
played fairly well, but was too nervously sensitive to 
grind away at exercises and therefore did not excel. 
‘When from the first position I shift to the fourth and 
the note comes not, 1 can no more.’ There is only 
one instance on record of his emerging from his shell- 
like reserve, and that is in connection with the Isle of 
Wight Volunteers. The occasion was a Mess dinner 
given by Colonel Cradock and the Officers to the 
Prince on his becoming Colonel of the Regiment, 
when the music was provided by a small orchestra 
scraped together by Captain Sweetman, who himself 
struggled with the violoncello parts. It was after 
dinner, and Sweetman was still struggling, when Prince 
Henry came up to him and said: ‘ Sweetman, I do 
not play the violoncello very well, but I play better 
than you. Shall I play that?’ Sweetman admits that 
the provocation was very great. 

Previous to his marriage, the Prince had no intimate 
knowledge of British bands; their economic conditions 
were entirely strange to him. Continental military 
systems provide ready-made professional musicians to 
fill vacancies as they occur; it is for the bandmaster 
simply a matter of selection from amongst the 
conscripts of his own regiment. But when a vacancy 
occurs in our bands the bandmaster has to do the 
best he can, and under a system of voluntary enlistment 
it is not an easy matter to maintain a decent state of 
efficiency, especially in the case of the string band, 
which is a sort of amateur affair, a second study 
undertaken by the men for pure love of it. Prince 
Henry was much interested to know all this, and at 
once became sympathetic and helpful ; he considerably 
extended our knowledge of musical literature, and at 
his own expense contributed to our repertory. There 
are certain delicious old-time Strauss valses, for 
instance, whoseacquaintanceand idiomaticappreciation 
we owe entirely to him. 

To return to the August of ’95.__I thought-that the 
Prince was unwell; he was restless and spoke of a 
long yachting trip in the S/ez/a, and he consulted me 
as to the possibility of engaging a small band to go 
with him to the Mediterranean. What followed is a 
matter of history—trouble broke out in West Africa, 
the yachting trip was put off, and the Prince joined 
the expeditionary force as a volunteer. 


et 


Be egy Bir 
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He was still in West Africa and not very well in 
health when the Court returned for the New Year. 



















































































but later in the month (January, 1896), when reassuring 
news came along, theatricais were arranged and the 
band was sent for. The usual round of musical duty 
was in full swing, we had been there three days, when 
with tragic suddenness came the report of the Prince’s 
death, and the next programme in which the band 
took part was of a very different character. 

The funeral music was selected by the widowed 
Princess, and the ceremonial was dictated by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught. 


FUNERAL ¢ 
H.R.H. Prince HENRY OF BATTENBERG, K.G. 


ruary, 15906. 


MUSICAL ARRANGEMENT 
Isle of Wight Volunteers (Princess Beatrice’s Own) 
Mr. G. Hatfield, Bandmaster. 
Scottish Rifles (Cameronians) 
Mr. A. R. V. Laverock, Bandmaster. 
Roval Marine Light Infantry( Portsmouth Division) 
Mr. George Miller (Mus. Bac.) Bandmaster. 
The Pipers of the Scottish Rifles (Cameronians) 
under Pipe-Major Macdonald. 
The Drummers of the Royal Marine Light Infantry 
Ports. Div.) under Drum-Major FE. Keen. 





( f vion—1. Volunteer Band. 
2. Pipers. 
3. Scottish Rifles Band. 
4. R.M.L.I. Drummers. 
5. R.M.L.I. Band. 
On / 2 startin 1 Trinity Pier— 
Funeral March on Mutiled Drums by R.M.L.I. 
Drummers (32 paces). 
t. * Marcia Funébre sulla morte d’un eroe” Seethoven 
R.M.L.I. Band. 
2. ‘Crossing the Bar’ (Arzdge) and ‘ Blest are the 
departed ; (Spol ) 
Scottish Rifles Band. 
3. * Flowers of the Forest’ 
Cameronian Pipers. 


Volunteer Band. 
for the occasion) 


Geo Mi 


— . : 
5. Solemn March (composed for 


R.M.L.I. Band. 
j 


6. Scottish Funeral March ‘ Oran an doig’ ... Sov 


Scottish Rifles Band. 
7. Lament (on the death of a chief) 
Cameronian Pipers. 
S. Funeral March (Farewell) Beethoven 


Volunteer Band. 
Funeral March (from the ‘ Lieder Ghne Worte ’) 
Mendelssohn 
R.M.L.I. Band. 
After each of the above (Funeral Marches) the R..M.L.1. 
ummers play an Interlude on Muffled Drums (during 


2 paces) 





On arrival at the Church the whole of the Bands 


(A7itiger, 1653) 
\fter the 1st volley—A Short Roll by the whole of the 
Drummers (massed) with drums 


unmufiled. 





° 2nd ‘ Do. do. do. 
- 3rd 45 A Long Roll do. do. 
GEORGE MILLER, Bandmaster. 








The usual Twelfth Night tableaux, in which Prince 
Henry used to take an active part, were abandoned ; 


‘1, TOO, AM A MUSICIAN,’ 


The custom after the Queen’s dinner, at Osbom 
was for the band to move to the terrace, wher 
devotees of the post-prandial cigarette assemble 

| One evening in August (1889), after the Royal Princes 
| and their guests had returned to the House, a solitary 
| individual remained. He was dressed in the unifom 
|of a Naval Lieutenant and appeared much interest; 
|in the band’s performance even to the extent of goin 
| the round of the bandstands and watching individu 
| musicians at their work. The piece over he introduces 
himself by saying, ‘1, too, am a musician. There’ 
nothing like music, is there?’ with which, of course | 
very heartily agreed. ‘Then, we will shake hands 
and he warmly suited the action to the words. 


terms of perfect equality, for no old bandmaster cou 
have talked with better technical knowledge or wit 
greater enthusiasm. 

Finding that I knew very little of foreign bands, 
gave a very ample dissertation, clearly proving that h 
had intimate knowledge of the bands of every natin 
on earth, and wound up (as was expected froma 
British Naval Officer) by saying that British bands 
excelled especially by reason of their composition, an 
also that they had an additional advantage in the high 
pitch, this being in his opinion much better for open-ar 
playing. German and Austrian Military bands wer 
better, no doubt, for purely military work, but for 
purposes such as that in which we were then employed, 
the wealth of the English reed instruments gavea 
undeniable advantage. He then startled me }j 
asking if I could manage to play for him one or two 
real English Hornpipes! Perceiving my perplexit 
he said, ‘You think I am English, but I am a Prussian, 
explaining that he spoke our language well because 
his mother was English. We played him the hom 
pipes from my ‘ Voyage ina Troopship.’ He thankec 
me and suggested an exchange, a copy of my pict 
for a composition of his. 

‘I suppose if I send my piece to Portsmouth 
addressed to you, it will find you? Well the 
good-night.’ 

He shook hands, and turned to go. aa 

‘ Good-night, but how and where will my piece fine 
you ?’ 

And in the same easy, everyday manner, it 
replied : 

‘Oh! I forgot. I am Henry of Prussia, and if yo 
send it here, it will find me.’ 


SOUSA. 


The admissions to the Glasgow Exhibition of 190 
amounted to the colossal total of 11,497,220. The 
‘show’ had run smoothly from start to finish and hae 
been worthy in every way, so that all Glasgow fromuts 
Lord Provost downwards was very justly proud 


elated at the City’s enterprise and its reward. The 
attendance on the last day was 173,209, chief 


composed of ardent spirits bent on giving the bands? 
good send-off. ; 

~ The excitement on such occasions reaches a cin 
at the time ‘God Save the King’ is played for the 4 
time. It is not an altogether pleasant experience” 
be lifted off your feet, your arms and legs seized % 
‘ardent spirits,’ probably entire strangers to yar 
to one another, and not one of them having a definit 
idea of what he wants to do or where he wants 10% 
And as this was the prospect in store for us, Sousa amt 
I readily agreed to a suggestion of Manager Hedle* 
and were spirited away by the police. The bandsmé 
did not escape so easily, and there was subsequel 


a 








A conversation on instrumental music ensued, of 
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a 
quite a long tale of damages for torn uniforms, lost 
caps, bruised instruments and so forth. ‘ But ’twas a 
lorious victory,’ and the management readily paid the 
pill ; so readily in fact as to leave a private regret on 
the parts of some of the claimants. Sousa’s black 
servant ‘ William ’ was the object of particular attention 
when it was realised that Sousa himself had gone. 
William, however, was equal to the occasion. 
Surrounded on all sides and finding escape impossible, 
he himself seized on the nearest man, mounted his 
back, twined his long arms and legs around him with 
the grip of an octopus, and never let go until well out 
ofthe melée. ‘And I had the best carry I ever had 
since I was a baby’ was William’s laughing summary 
ofthe experience. It is to be doubted whether the 
other chap, the bearer of the burden, enjoyed it as 
much, for William was a huge, hefty, Jack-Johnson of 
anigger, and had held tight. Gentle reader, you may 
never be in like demand at the hands of a Glasgow- 
Exhibition-closing-night crowd, but you will, when 
doing your grand tour, sometimes be attacked by 
donkey-boys, touts, cochers, interpreters, guides and 
other licensed loafers, and you will find William’s 
tactics worth remembering. 


My band played at that Exhibition in all for five 
weeks, so that I had the unusual luck of being able to 
enjoy the society of, what the Navy calls, the ‘ opposite 
number. As a rule, bandmasters pass each other 
‘like ships in the night.’ It was lucky also that that 
opposite number should be Sousa, for the association 
was both pleasant and profitable. He taught me, by 
example of course, a few things in the art of pleasing 
people (as was to be expected), and he taught me many 
things in what might be called militarism (which was 
not to be expected, observing that my band was a 
military organization whereas his was not). For 
Sousa’s band was a model in smartness, accoutrement 
from head to foot, discipline and demeanour. It was 
presentable alike in a hot concert room or outside, 
great-coated, in a cold bandstand; every member 
keen and responsive to the conductor’s slightest hint. 
And all these things as well as the thousand-and-one 
other things which made for the success of ‘ Sousa and 
his band’ were of Sousa himself. I have never found 
a more complete illustration of genius, according to 
Carlyle’s definition ; for Sousa’s capacity for detail was 
infinite. Among his other qualities was that of being 
adelightful companion when out of the motley, being 


especi?"'y charming by reason of his personal 
mode 
Sousa as none the less a genius for not being 


extraordin. ily clever in an academical sense. He 
had written books of travel and adventure, and also 
I believe) of fiction, but did not claim to be ranked 
as an author. He wrote a light opera, words and 
music, staged and stage-managed it, produced and 
toured it, and all without claiming to be a Gilbert, 
a Sullivan, or a George Edwardes. (The spirit of 
El Capitan’ still romps and frolics in the ‘revue’ of 
to-day.) Nor did he claim to be a great conductor ; 
and the fact of his stage-tricks being taken seriously 
Was as good a joke to Sousa the musician as it was to 
other musicians. The chief merit in his celebrated 
marches lay in their straightforward simplicity, and all 
he himself asked was that they should be judged by 
results—their effect upon people and things. ‘I tell 
a - very cobbly stones around our Barracks used 
: ur around when we'd strike up “Semper Fidelis” 
oming home from exercise. For I was once a 
mn bandmaster, like you, and at a concert 
ot ny my piece for ten minutes, then sat 
ni and thought on my family affairs for five 
hutes, then another piece, and so on. But there 
Was no money in it, so I struck out for myself.’ 





He was not only the architect of his own fortunes, 
but found his own constructive materials, and he 
built up ‘Sousa’s Band’ until. like Harrods’ Stores, 
Pears’ Soap, and Beecham’s Pills, it became immortal, 
a superstition, a world-wide belief, a realisation of the 
potentialities of a concept and the useful art of putting 
two and two together. 

Sousa was a world-caterer, and his commodity was 
cheerfulness. To run in for an hour or so to one of 
his concerts was even as a swizzly drink on a long 
hot day, and I wonder how many millions of blue 
devils have been routed and put to flight by the 
irresistible slap-bang of the ‘Washington Post’ as 
played by Sousa and his band. 


GERMAN BANDS. 


The Band was on duty at Osborne in ’89, when the 
new German Emperor ‘on promotion’ paid a visit to 
the Queen. He arrived in his royal yacht, with an 
escort of German warships, the crews of which must 
have been largely composed of bandsmen. (This is 
quite possible, remembering the nature and conditions 
of German naval and military service.) For shore 
purposes an enormous band of from sixty to eighty 
was employed, and according to the cap-ribbon it 
belonged to the Second (Wilhelmshaven) Division. 
The dress was that of the junior naval petty officers, 
and the men looked very smart in their shell jackets 
and brass buttons. Wohlbier, a fine-looking Prussian 
with a full beard and a presence, was the chief band- 
master ; he was a warrant officer ranking ‘ with but 
after’ the assistant engineers and paymasters. 

The playing of the band was well in tune, precise, 
even brilliant at times, but very mechanical, perfunctory, 
and soulless, and, ‘God forgive me! I never was so 
little pleased with a Concert of Music in my life’ 
(Pepys). Let an orchestral musician imagine a 
Queen’s Hall Concert with half its usual quota of 
string players and he will be able to form some idea 
of the effect of a Prussian regulation-military band 
Infanterie-Music) playing a miscellaneous programme. 
British Bandmasters divide their personnel about 
equally between reeds and brasses. German band- 
masters have no voice in the matter, but have to 
conform to regulations which give a huge preponder- 
ance to brass instruments. Consequently the reeds, 
being overweighted, have to over-blow to make them- 
selves heard at all. (I have related elsewhere a story 
of Prince Henry of Prussia which can be read in this 
connection. ) 

Wohlbier and I used to meet in the quarters and 
under the friendly auspices of Campbell, the Queen’s 
piper. Wobhlbier was loquacious, and told us lots of 
interesting things. How ‘ Unser Wilhelm’ had 
brought over several cases full of decorations for all 
and sundry, something ‘ with crossed swords’ for these 
peoples, something ‘ without swords’ for those peoples. 
The favours were to extend to bandmasters, and there 
was one even for myself. Then Wohlbier questioned 
us as to the British decorations which would be given 
in return, what, for instance was ‘ze Bad.’ Campbell 
replied, ‘Quite good.’ So Wohlbier consented to be 
satisfied with a K.C.B. But the schemes of the piper’s 
room went badly ‘agley,’ for in effect Wohlbier 
received a tie-pin bought in Ryde for the purpose, and 
Campbell and I received nothing. There was ‘nothing 
doing’ in decorations, and so the boxes were carted 
back to Germany unopened. The Emperor, however, 
was created an Admiral of the Fleet and Colonel-in- 
Chief of the First Royal Dragoons, and the Queen 
graciously accepted the Colonelcy of a Prussian 
regiment, a circumstance which led to my next 
experience of German Bands. 
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In i891, one of the continental ‘star turns’ at the} Handel and we giving them a Prelude of Bag 
South Kensington Exhibition was the band of the| Their manner of doing it was particularly gracefy 
*‘Zweite-Garde-Dragoner Regiment, K®énigin von/as each bandsman copied his own part, signed it, ang 
Gross-Brittannien und Irlande,’ and a cold-blooded, | presented it to his opposite number in my band. Qh 
unimaginative London public wondered, and was| leaving the port they sent us a photograph of th 
disappointed to find that it was only a cavalry brass | band, a big box of cigars, a sailor’s cap-band, and; 
band of the Prussian regulation strength of twenty-/| letter. The cigars promptly went in smoke, but th 
five. It compared, therefore, in point of numbers, | photograph, cap-band, and letter remain. The lette 
with the ‘champion’ brass bands of Yorkshire and| was in English-as-she-is-with-lexicon-little-helping 
Lancashire. It did not excel those doughty heroes- | geschrieben, and is exactly as follows : 
of-a-thousand-contests in personal prowess, but the : 
constitution of the band was better in some respects, 
inasmuch as soprano and alto trumpets and flugel- 
horns, used in addition to cornets, gave a tone variety 
which was new to us. The tenors and basses however : a 
lid not come up to Bellevue Gardens standard, either waeh ws tase Dae be Guy, sewed Ue us tae 
bs . P. ; - ’ our capband, with the please its in the room of the 
in quality or variety. My adjudication on the whole corporal-camerads hanging up. { 
would have been a win on a narrow margin of points In the hope we you see again very well saluted. 
in favour of the John Willies, coupled with the Die Kapella. S.M.Y. ‘ Hohenzollern,’ 
suggestion that they still had something to learn. Portsmouth, 13th Nov., 1907. 

At the close of the Exhibition the band of the nPoaggeS 
‘Zweite’ (taken as read) was on a loose end. An 
expected invitation to spend a week at Osborne, in 
attendance upon its Colonel-in-Chief, had not fetched 
up. Obviously it had ‘miscarried, and so the 
bandmaster acted in accordance with his original 
instructions and came on as far as Portsmouth. There 
the Zweiters were stopped by His Royal Highness the 
General Officer Commanding, and presumably not 
knowing what else to do with the party, it was handed 
over to the Marines. 

Accustomed as the Corps is to odd jobs, this was a 
bit of a poser, but the Commandant, Colonel Moody 


was quite equal to it. Quarters were found in Forton ; 
in lee 4 : : ~y- * »... | beyond the college terms: moreover, ‘better fifty 
Barracks, evening engagements on Southsea Pier, | ~~? . . 


and the Zweiters had an all-round good time. Carl | years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. Dung 
Voigt (informally known as ‘Papa’ Voigt), the| vacations, in common with all the other residents, one 
bandmaster, was a fine old soldier, who as a trumpeter either frolicked or hibernated, according to the weathe 
had sounded the charge and "been wounded at i took up my duties at the beginaing of a tm 
Kéniggratz. He also served throughout the Franco- | The bandsmen that day were acting as detectives # 
Prussian War. The remainder were all young fellows | special constables, for a particularly enterprising st 
oe mite geld so » . “cages “a gaye *| of cadets had to be dealt with. The previous tem 
professional musicians, putting in their compulsory had ended in something approaching disorder. Ther 
— . ab The v aoe ; ge "t a compara-| had been a battle-royal with the Blackwater gipsies; 
ively sftjob, The vit lasted forthe best pat of2| she cadets had been gated, had then put the Sel gs 
} tem an h ind at 3 “ h ca a ee | in the lake, and the Duke of Cambridge had bees 
: i on : ““waae =o — = ety h . ee ge down specially to talk fatherly to them. 
he a . 49 th “ op eek es “~ 4 “4. The bandsmen ‘doubled’ the duties of postman an 
horseback withthe yteran bandmaser at it heads] paglers. "There were some twenty of them 
’ “emareden dar Mz . lech Inf , | soldiers, but they did not relish practice at any time, 
unsern guten Camaraden der Marine Light Infantry | 144 openly rebelled against it during vacation. (I wa 
oe po Re Basan ong (Signed — Voigt, officially rebuked for making such an attempt.) The 
yon senescent atg~ cee egies as be — band duties consisted of short programmes of ot 
Subsequent to the Imperial visit in ’89 the German | howr’s duration, either in the afternoon during cricke. 
Emperor visited Osborne more or less regularly for | football. or whatever sport might be going on, or 
the Cowes yachting week, and according to whether | the evening at one or other of the messes. 
the visit was to be regarded as official, semi-official,| Besides the Governor, there were only two executitt 
or otherwise, so the strength of the attendant band | officers—the Commandant and the Adjutant. The 
varied. The visit of ’93 was one of importance, |jatter was not exactly the beau-ideal of an adjutati ° 
because it was dignified by the presence of the full | for he wore easy boots and walked circumspectly, ani 
band of the First or Kiel Division under Herr Pott ;| also had an impediment in his speech. His drill was 
in its orchestral phase a remarkably fine band, but in peculiar and parochial, as : ‘No. 1 Company will fal 
its military combination on a par with that of the] jn on the third window,’ or ‘Under-officers will salutes 
Wilhelmshaven band already described. passing the grating.’ Away from the college precincts, 
The last entry in my diary relating to a German | someone else (probably one of the professors) woul 
band is dated November, 1907. This band belonged | take charge, for Adjutancy, in fact, was the least of bs 
to the royal yacht, and was not very strong in| many vocations. When he died there was a genem 
numbers, only about forty, but was very good, | upheaval, the old order changed entirely, and seve 
particularly in its orchestral aspect. The practice| grand old veterans, each with a history like a Ouida 
of calling upon one or other of the Divisional bands | novel, were replaced by others, less picturesque but 
for yacht service had been discontinued, and the | more up-to-date. ae 
*‘Hohenzollern’ now had a band of its own with a The Commandant, one of the old school, was music 
smart young bandmaster (Pollinger) in charge. We} to the extent of possessing a tenor voice. Its compass 
exchanged musical courtesies and improved each | was well within the limits of the stave, and no power 
other’s repertory, they giving us a Sarabande of!on earth could move him to an endeavour toe 


DEVOTION. 
The capelle of the yacht ‘ Hohenzollern’ will you 
give an little present of LEGITIMATE Germa 
smokings. To remembrance of the pleasure hous 


SANDHURST AND SULLIVAN iN THE EARLY ’EIGHTIE. 
The old college-building was architecturally nothing 
to boast of, but it was planted in a perfectly ideal spo, 
the southern corner of Windsor Forest, and th 
plainness of the edifice simply enhanced the beauty 
of its surroundings. After four years in Central India 
with only a sheet of brown paper between us and- 
the hottest of all places, the change of appointment 
came as a veritable salvation, especially as during 
those awful years my wife had had one long struggle 
for bare life and I myself had been none too well. 
The actual pay was not attractive, but the duties 
were simple and straightforward and did not extend 
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i, As the Governor was musically a non-starter, it 
jevolved upon the Commandant to undertake the 
principal tenor parts in social musical functions, and 
he accepted the duty like the fearless old warrior that 
ne was, and tackled the job in the true-blue, do-or-die 
girit. But he took no unnecessary risks. ‘ One G is 
surely as good as another, so why go a purler over the 
top of the confounded five-barred gate when you can 
get through the hedge an octave lower ?’ and he used 
io rearrange his ‘part’ with the help of one finger 
oapiano. The melodic results were very peculiar. 
There was plenty of musical talent among the cadets. 
Two instances were remarkable. One I discovered 
‘seated one day at the organ,’ the college organ for- 
soth, and very ‘ill at ease’ at being caught, for a 
rt would have meant severe punishment. But he 
told me his story, and oh! the pity of it. He was the 
son of a clergyman, had all his life been passionately 
fond of music, had never had a chance of indulging it, 
the one pianoforte in his home belonged to an elder 
sister and he was sternly forbidden to touch it, a 
fiendship struck up with his father’s organist had been 
peremptorily nipped in the bud, and his only enjoyment 
had been to listen to his sister’s practice or the 
organist’s performances. These became indelibly fixed 
nhis mind. ‘I will play you almost anything,’ and 
heenumerated a long list of standard compositions. 
| chose the Mendelssohn Wedding March, and he 





played it absolutely correctly as to melody and 
harmony, but in the key of C sharp! Asked if he knew | 
that the key was wrong he replied ‘ Yes, but I play | 
everything in black keys; they are so much easier than 
white keys.’ He then explained that he used to risk a 
licking and practise on his sister’s pianoforte when his | 
people were out, and sometimes get at the church! 
organ with the secret connivance of the organist. 
Another man (whose parents also should have been 
hanged) was more remarkable still, seeing that in 
addition to melody and harmony he had the gift of 
absolutepitchand key-colour. ‘Please, Mr. Bandmaster, 
wil you come to my room and I will play you some 
things from Sullivan’s new opera which I heard last 
aight.’ Hesat down to a pianoforte and talking, singing 
or whistling at the same time, played several numbers 
perfectly: ‘I have got the *igh¢ hand of several other 
numbers, but shall have to go again to get my /e/t hand 
night.’ In a week or two, he had the whole opera 
ott with doth hands, and in the original keys. 
_ He, even as the other man, did not know B from a 
bull's foot, or how to finger a scale. And these 
young gods wanted me to teach them ‘ Music’! 
The Royal Military College Choral and Orchestral 
society was the product of the later, regenerate 
times. Thanks to the enthusiasm and genius of the 
lady Jane Taylor, it soon became well established 
both in numbers and efficiency, and it is (I believe) 
sill going strong. It brought not only experience 
ut some very welcome grist to the ‘ Miller.’ Another 
rontribution was from the Dripping Fund, in cash not 
m kind, for training a string band out of the college 
bandsmen. Also I presided at the organ. It could 
tot be said that I J/ayed that organ, for that organ 
had a serious difference in the early days of 

our acquaintance from the shock of which I never 

roughly recovered. It was thiswise. One Sunday 
*vening I became so touched, so thoroughly absorbed 
mthe sermon that I forgot to look at the registering, 
and the ‘Amen’ came, not as the coo of the sucking 
dove but as the roar of ten thousand bulls of Basan, 
and then in my fright, I had stood on the pedals ! 

t organ, however, did me a remarkably good 

tum later, for it was the means of bringing me into 
scquaintanceship with Arthur Sullivan, who was then 





very zenith of his popularity ; the said popularity 


was, in fact, part of the scheme. Sullivan knew 
Sandhurst intimately from the time when his father 
held my own appointment of bandmaster there ; and 
he used sometimes to escape from the vortex of 
London and bury himself, incognito, in the environment 
of his childhood, making his headquarters in a 
neighbouring village inn of stage-coach repute. His 
wanderings had one night taken him into the chapel, 
where I found him amusing himself with the organ. 
I knew him well by sight from my own old Glasgow 
Choral Union days, when he sometimes conducted. 
He, for his part, remembered my father, and so we 
got on, and continued to get on very well until one 
Sunday morning someone peeped behind the screen 
when Sullivan was surreptitiously playing the organ 
for me at a parade service, and there were thereafter 
no peaceful week-ends for him, or delightful /¢e-d- 
tétes for me. 


GERMAN MUSIC. 
The following letter from Sir Charles Stanford 
appeared in the J/orning Post of September 21 : 


I venture to think that your conclusions as to Wagner 
and Brahms representing modern Germany are far from 
being correct. These composers are in reality the last 
representatives of the German classical school. 
Wagner, the descendant of Gluck and Weber ; 
Brahms, the descendant of Beethoven and Schumann. 
Neither had anything typical of modern Prussianised 
Germany about him. Wagner was the anti-Prussian 
revolutionary of 1848, and, in his later years, at all 
events, was an outspoken admirer of England, as I 
well remember from his visit in 1877, and the many 
interesting things, sympathetic to this country, which 
he said to his host, Dannreuther. He would have been 
the first to pour contempt upon his posthumous son-in- 
law, Chamberlain. 

Brahms was so typically un-Prussian that he chose 
Vienna as his home, and went to Berlin as seldom as 
possible. He openly, at the Grand Duke of Meiningen’s 
dinner table, upheld the cause of Japan against China, 
in the teeth of the official German support of the latter, 
foretold the success of Japan at the outset of the war, 
and that, when it was over, Germany would step in and 
prevent Japan from reaping the fruits of her victory. 
When the Grand Dukeanswered : ‘ You forget, Brahms, 
that we have interests to safeguard,’ Brahms, banging 
the table with his fist, ejaculated: ‘ And you, a respect- 
able (anstidndiger) Prince of Germany, and you talk like 
that!’ The incident was related to me shortly after it 
took place by one who was at the dinner table. I was 
in Berlin when the German Emperor sent the telegram to 
Kruger, and heard myself Brahms’s dislike of it, expressed 
very clearly in Joachim’s study. 

Neither Wagner nor Brahms had any truck with the 
Prussianised crew who have arisen since their day. To 
identify the ‘frightfulness’ of Strauss and the mass 
formations of Reger with either of them is an insult to 
them and to their work for musical art. We can no 
more ignore them than we can Goethe and Schiller. 
But the beastliness of modern hypnotised Germany was 
neither of their time nor of their nature. To obliterate 
their works in England is to cut off our noses to spite 
our faces. To do so will not hurt present-day Germans 
at all, though it may give them cause fora little consoling 
and not ill-founded merriment. On the other hand, it 
is good policy to show that we are more perspicacious 
and discriminating than they are themselves in retaining 
the old artistic work and rejecting the modern muck 
which they themselves pose as preferring. 

I hold a letter from one of the soundest, ablest, and 
most revered of living French musicians, which breathes 
a far nobler sentiment than the boycotting of works 
which the world has, up to 1914, accepted as great. 
Let it not be forgotten that Paris after 1870-71 
continued to perform without interruption the operas of 
Meyerbeer, who only seven years before was the official 
head of the Royal Opera House at Berlin. 
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CALCUTTA CATHEDRAL 


Our beautiful English Cathedrals and their musical 
associations have been described in a series of 
articles in the pages of the J/usical Times from 
the pen of the late Mr. F. G. Edwards, better known 
perhaps under the pseudonym ‘Dotted Crotchet.’ 
It was natural and right that these splendid edifices 
and their interesting history should have the first call 
upon attention, but this fact should not allow us to 
ignore the fine work, both ecclesiastical and musical, 
which has been going on for nearly a century in the 
numerous dioceses of our overseas Empire, often 
under exceptionally arduous circumstances. The 
usual collection for ‘Foreign Missions’ is in many 
cases the only visible link between the Church of 
England and her children overseas. 

During the present War, India has played a not 
inconspicuous part, with her teeming population and 





CALCUTTA CATHEDRAL 


numerous religions, creeds which were old even at the 
birth of Christianity, and, in the glamour of the former 
creeds one is apt to overlook the marvellous progress 
of the latter in a land hidebound with superstitions, 
castes and conventions, to an extent amazing to 


Western minds. India is usually spoken of as 
being a country, but one must consider it as 
a continent, with dioceses larger than many a 


European State. In spite of this, the Church of 


England has founded a vast community covering 
several million square miles in something under 
ninety years. 

It is true that, compared with the Hindu, 
Mahomeddan, Buddhist, and other religions, the 
following of the Church of England is as yet 


comparatively small; but when one remembers the 
centuries that intervened between the introduction of 
the older religions, more often than not at the sword- 
point of a conquering race, the peaceful victories of 
the early Churchmen, which are still proceeding on 
the same lines at the present day in the face of vast 
















AND ITS NEW ORGAN. 
difficulties, are quite as noteworthy as the work of, 
Early Christians. In India to-day one hears of my, 
quiet deeds of the clergy which would vie with th 
of the martyrs of former days. | 

English Churchmen commenced their labour ; 
what was in some ways a darker continent ty 
Africa, in the reign of Charles II. Their work yy 
gradually extended with the expansion of British py 
under Clive and other Empire-builders ; but it », 
with the foundation of the See of Calcutta that % 
organization of the Church in India was first put on, 
sound basis, and from this small beginning in ify 
when Bishop Middleton arrived in Calcutta, 
National Church of India, with its thirteen dioced 
has attained its present dimensions. That the wi 
is still proceeding with unimpeded vigour is evident 
by the recent formation of the new See of Asa 















FROM N.W.). 


whose Bishop was consecrated in Calcutta Cathed® 
on January 12 of the present year (1915). ' 
In spite of much purely missionary work, ® 
Church of India has been able to devote some #® 
energies to the provision of Mother Churches a é 
dioceses, and while these in point of size and be 
will not compare with our stately English Minsts 
yet there is a certain charm about a Cathedra # 
India, built as it is for a climate and circumsta® 
which include earthquakes, fire, indescribable hee 
both moist and dry, and a variety of other conditiet 
never encountered in England. - 
In describing Calcutta Cathedral it is only ft" 
point out that it was constructed at a per! = 
church architecture, even in England, was know 
‘early Victorian.’ ce 
The Cathedral was built in 1839-47 to the des 
of Major-General Forbes, of the Bengal Engine’ 
It occupies a fine situation at the south-east ® 
the Maidan—the great park, one might almost @® 
which is the finest feature of the European q% 
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of the city. The style is perpendicular. Suffering 
under the afore-mentioned disadvantage, but viewed 
from the Maidan, the edifice presents an appearance 












work ofl of considerable dignity with its fine spire modelled on 
“ars Of maf that of Norwich Cathedral. 
e€ with the The Cathedral consists of a broad Choir, with two 
B Transepts at the western end of it, also two bays of 
labours what might eventually be the Nave, the Choir being 
tinent thie the actual body of the building. The extreme length 
ir work wie js 247 feet, breadth 114 feet, and the spire is 201 feet 
British nf high from the ground. ; ’ 
but it ws Church-building in India, and more especially in 
tta that gi Calcutta, presents some curious problems which make 
‘St put on matters rather difficult for the designer. There must 
ng in uf be very ample ventilation, or the interior of the building 
alcutta, {Frould be intolerable during the hot weather. For this 
en. dioces reason, to dispense with columns, there is at Calcutta 
at the waif asingle roof over the Choir, and what would be the 
s evidenw— Choir aisles. All windows on the south side of a 
of Asae ff church must be masked from the intense glare of the 
sun. An occasional earthquake is by no means a 
remote contingency ; the spire of the Cathedral 
collapsed as a result of one in 1897, and it was 
fortunate that the roof was a simple iron truss 
hardly a thing of beauty, and on the lines of that at 
Cannon Street Station, London), otherwise the damage 
would have been far greater. Added to all this, heavy 
stonework cannot be employed without prohibitive 
cost, owing to the soft and spongy nature of the 
subsoil. Further, extensive precautions have to be 
taken in view of the heavy rainfall during the period 
July-September ; so that it will be seen that church- 
building in Calcutta is no light undertaking. 
The Cathedral was consecrated on October 8, 1847, 
by Bishop Daniel Wilson, the then Bishop and 
Metropolitan of India. Bishop Wilson died in India, 
and is the only Bishop buried in the Cathedral, 
although Bishop Middleton lies in St. John’s Church, 
formerly the pro-Cathedral. The cost of the building 
alone was five lakhs of rupees (about £33,000), and 
internally the Cathedral, in spite of certain unpre- 
possessing features, has been skilfully improved at 
considerable expense in various ways. It has been 
mentioned that the Choir forms the main portion of 
the building ; the heavy piers necessary to support the 
weight of the tower rather cut off the Transepts and 
Nave. Of the former, one is used as a Lady Chapel, 
while the other is partially occupied by the Choir 
Vestry. The first bay of the Nave forms a large 
entrance lobby, and the second has a gallery containing 
one of the most valuable libraries in the East. 
Underneath this gallery is a covered carriage drive, 
4 most necessary and useful feature during the rains. 
Cathedr As regards the interior, the view of the massive 

piers and arches under the Tower is distinctly 
work, & | ‘@P0sing, but one of the chief glories of the Cathedral 
me of be is the splendid Burne-Jones west-end window at the 
es fault back of the library, erected by the Government to the 
nd beth 1g memory of the late Earl of Mayo. There is a fine 
Minster, alabaster reredos designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
thedals ‘tending the full width of the choir, and incorporating 
umstanes the memorial to Bishop Wilson, who lies under the 
able het north side of the Sanctuary. There are three 
condi stained-glass windows at the east-end, that in the 

centre replacing a former window destroyed in the 
nly fait cyclone of 1864; between the east windows are two 
riod whe ine frescoes by Powell, inserted in 1907. Other 
known & notable features include a fine marble and stone 

pulpit to the memory of Archdeacon Pratt, and a 
re desig . utifully carved Episcopal Throne in memory of 
Engine’ shop Johnson (1876-98). In 1846 Queen Victoria 
ast end Presented the Cathedral with a valuable service of 





enon plate. Immediately under the tower 
te isa large statue by Chantrey of Bishop Heber, 
B.grouped in the Nave and Transepts are many 
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interesting memorials, notably those to Sir Henry 


Lawrence and Lord Elgin. A pathetic interest 
attaches to many of them, often to ladies and 
young children who perished in the Mutiny of 1857. 

The Bishops of Calcutta are Metropolitans of India 
(and in former days also of Australia). Perhaps one 
of the best known in England is Bishop Welldon, now 
Dean of Manchester. 

The present Bishop is the Most Rev. George Alfred 
Lefroy, D.D., formerly Bishop of Lahore, and since his 
advent to the dignity of Metropolitan of India many 
improvements have been effected in organization. 

There are six Canons attached to the Cathedral, the 
administration of the edifice being in the hands of the 
senior chaplain and a committee. 

As regards the musical associations of the Cathedral, 
details of the first organ are somewhat vague, but it 
cost about £1,500 and occupied a position in a 
gallery at the west-end of the Choir. In the records 
there is a letter from Dr. Walmisley stating that the 
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Metrobolitan 0 India, 


builders, Messrs. Gray & Davison, had built a very 
good instrument. This was erected in 1849. 

In 1880 an entirely new instrument was built by 
Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons, and was erected about 
ayear later. This was a fine three-manual organ with 
thirty-four speaking stops, of typical ‘ Willis’ quality, 
and a striking proof of the soundness of its construction 
is shown by the fact that the organ was still in full 
playing condition in 1913, truly a remarkable record 
when one considers the extreme climatic changes to 
which an organ is subjected in India. The only 
additions during this period were seven wooden pipes 
FF FF to BBR, added under the direction of 
Dr. E. Slater, the organist at that time, by Messrs. 
Hurry Bros., the local (native) organ-builders, and an 
electric blowing apparatus sent out from England in 
1903, which is placed in a chamber outside the 
Cathedral, behind the organ. 

In 1913, over thirty years after the erection of the 
organ, the instrument had become somewhat out of 
date, and the Cathedral Committee deputed two of 
their members, Messrs. W. D. Braithwaite and 
E. C. C. Haythorn, who were returning to England, to 
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inspect the latest examples of English Cathedral 
organs, and on receipt of their report, the order was 
given to the original builders, Messrs. Henry Willis & 
Sons, to reconstruct and enlarge the organ. This 
has resulted in the present beautiful instrument, of 
which the following is the specification : 
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————— 
The instrument was to have been completed by 
Christmas, 1914, but owing to the activities of the 
German cruiser Emden some of the new. work was 
delayed in shipment, and the organ, in an incomplete 
~ondition, was first used at the previously mentioned 
cnsecration of the Bishop of Assam in January. 
The completed instrument was formally opened on 
Shrove Tuesday, February 16 last, when the Organist, 
ir, H. D. Statham, Mus.Bac., played the following 


programme : 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 
Largo (from the ‘ New World’ Symphony) 
Anthem ‘It came even to pass “er j 
Songe d’enfant ] 
Shant de Printemps /} 

Boca song and Fugue 
Anthem ‘The radiant morn’ 
Toccata (from the Fifth Symphony) 


... Bach. 
Dvoordk. 
Ouseley. 
Bonnet. 


Wesley. 
Woodward. 
Widor. 


There was a very large congregation, and Mr. 
Statham’s masterly handling of his splendid instrument 
created considerable stir. 


Apart from the general excellence of the fine | 


diapasons and reed-work, the 16-ft. Waldhorn 
mm the Swell and the Solo Tibia, both the personal 
wicing of Mr. Henry Willis, junior, may be singled 
out as particularly successful stops. It is also 
interesting to know that, following their reconstruction 
ofthe Bombay Cathedral Organ in 1908, Messrs. 

Willis have definitely proved that tubular-pneumatic 
action (if of proper design) is far more suitable for the 
dimatic changes of India than is tracker action, and 
the new three-manual ‘ Willis’ Organ for Nagpur 
Cathedral will have the same type of action as at 
Calcutta. 

As regards the choir, it is one which would compare 
very favourably with those of the best English 
Cathedrals. It is composed of six basses, four tenors, 
fur altos, and eighteen boys. The choir-men are 
wid, although some voluntary members on probation 
we included. The boys are drawn from the La 
Martinigre College, the famous School in Calcutta 
which owes its foundation to the munificence of 
General Claude Martin, and choir scholarships at this 
shool are held by some of the boys. The music 
performed is in every way up to the standard of 
English Cathedrals, the only unusual feature being the 
Calcutta Cathedral Psalter, commenced by a former 
oganist Mr. T. H. Webb, and completed in book 
fm by Dr. E. Slater. 

With such a comparatively short existence, there 
wefew entries of note in the records about the choir ; 
tut in 1862 there occur the minutes of a committee 
0 discuss the conduct of the bass singer, and it 
"és unanimously resolved ‘that he be requested to 
moderate his voice.’ Even the heat of India will not 
_§ “ppress some people ! 

i The writer has been unable to obtain an exact list 

former organists at Calcutta Cathedral. The first 
"Sa Mr. Lissant, a pupil of Turle, who went out on 
fe fecommendation of Dr. Walmisley for five years. 
ere completed this agreement, he returned to 
Paar after training a pupil for the position. 
eT ees followed, until the appointment of 
cat 2 ebb in 1879 ; he was succeeded in 1885 
se ater, who retained the position until 1912, 

m _— succeeded by the present organist. 
mical Der Statham, the present organist, was 
be stud Olar at Caius College, Cambridge, where 
Dt. Chay under Sir Charles Villiers Stanford and 

Vharles Wood, obtaining the degree of Mus. Bac. 
‘iter leaving Cambridge he was for some time at the 

College of Music, where he studied the organ 
Sir Walter Parratt, and composition under 


| 


Stanford. Shortly after he left the Royal College 
he was appointed to Calcutta Cathedral. The 
beautiful rendering of the services reflects the greatest 
credit on his skill as a choir-trainer and accompanist. 
He contributes a constant series of organ recitals, 
which are very acceptable in a land where good 
| music is rather scarce. Recital work is no pleasant 
! occupation with a temperature over 80° in the shade. 

No account of an Indian cathedral would be 
complete without drawing attention to the punkhas, 
which are the only means of making life tolerable in 
the hot weather. In outlying districts these are 
broad overhanging screens, which, when set in motion 
by coolies, maintain some sort of ventilation. In 
Calcutta and other large centres, however, electri: 
punkhas are employed, not merely one or two. 
Calcutta Cathedral has scores of them, there being 
one suspended over the heads of every eight or nine 
seats. These all tend to give a strange effect to a 
service in India. One must sympathise with the 
feelings of an unfortunate organist out East. If he 
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enjoys the cooling effects of a punkha, his music 
periodically floats across the Cathedral ; on the other 
hand, if he dispenses with it he is practically boiled 
alive, for there can be no diminution of his energy 
even in that temperature if services are to be main- 
tained at the proper standard. Truly an occupation 
not entirely congenial to some organists. 
In conclusion the writer would like to express his 
deep thanks to the Metropolitan ; to the Rev. Canon 
Stuart, M.A., Senior Chaplain of the Cathedral; the 
Rev. J. Godber, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the 
Bishop ; Mr. W. D. Braithwaite ; Mr. H. D. Statham, 
the Cathedral organist, and to Messrs. Willis for 
their kind assistance in the preparation of this article, 
and also to Messrs. Bourne & Shepheard, of Calcutta, 
for their excellent photographs. A.S.C 








The Classical Concerts Society provides some of the finest 
chamber concerts to be heard in London. We are glad 
to note that the prospectus for the Autumn season at 
olian Hall announces ten weekly concerts (on Wednesdays 
alternately in the afternoons and the evenings), commencing 
October 13. A most attractive list of works and artists is 





given. The agent is the Concert-Direction G. L. Robinson, 
Wigmore Street, W. 
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Church and Organ Music. 


M. Joseph Jongen, the distinguished Belgian composer 
and organist, gave a recital at St. Peter’s Church, Harrogate, 
recently, when the following interesting programme was 
played : 

1. Fantasia et Fugue in G minor 

2. Choral 

3. Air 

4. Scherzo-Caprice 

. ‘{(a) Cantilene ) 

»* |(4) Scherzando jj 

6. Piéce Héroique 

((a) Cantabile 
7 1(4) Improvisation-Caprice 
((a) Petite Pastorale ) 
(4) Prélude 
\(c) Cortége 
Symphonie No. 5 (Part 1) 


J. S. Bach 
J. S. Bach 
Gliic k 

E. Bernard 
G. Pierné 
César Franck 
J. Jongen 
WV. Ravel 

C. Debussy 


C. Debussy 
C. .W. Widor 


An extraordinary record of a Leigh musical family has 
been established by the completion of fifty years’ service as 
organist of James Boydell, of Pennington Church, Leigh. 
His blind grandfather, Joseph Kerfoot, was organist at Leigh 
Parish Church for fifty-four years, and during fifty-three 
consecutive years never missed a service. He died in 1860. 
His great-uncle, Thomas, was an organist for over fifty 
years, and his uncle, Joseph Kerfoot, was organist at 
Winwick Church for fifty-three years. 


We have received the first year-book and register of 
members of the National Union of Organists’ Associations. 
The Union seems to have made a vigorous start, and we 
wish it success in its endeavour to bring the various 
organists’ Associations into touch with one another, for both 
social and musical reasons. 


The Sheffield Organists’ and Choirmasters’ Association has 
issued its syllabus for the coming winter. Dr. Keighley 
opens with an address on the text ‘ Wake up, organists,’ and 
future papers are to be by Mr. C. H. Moody, Mr. T. W. 
Hanforth, Rev. W. F. Moulton, Mr. Herbert Antcliffe, and 
Dr. Coward. Seven organ recitals have also been arranged. 


The Newcastle Centre of the Free Church Musicians’ 
Union sends us its fixture-card for the coming season. 
The arrangements include lectures by Mr. George Dodds 
(‘ Breath control for singers’), Mr. W. G. Whittaker 
(* North country folk-music’), Mr. H. Y. Dodds (‘ Anthem 
preparation’), and Mr. E. E. Hastie (‘ The effect of the 
Commonwealth and Restoration on Church music’). On 
February 19 a solo cantata of Bach will be sung by Mr. E. J. 
Potts, with explanatory notes by Mr. W. G. Whittaker. 


ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. Greenhouse Allt, at Overstrand Church (three recitals) — 
Meditation, Audeck ; Summer Sketches, Lemare ; March 
in A, Best. At St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (four recitals)— 
March in G, Swart; Scherzo from Sonata No. 5, Guz/mant ; 
March in B9, Zomdel/e ; Toccata in AD, Hesse. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrock (two 
recitals)\—Impromptu in G, -//cock ; Fugue from Sonata, 
Reudbke. 

Mr. Herbert Walton, at Glasgow Cathedral (four recitals)— 
Choral No. 3, César Franck ; Finale from first Symphony, 
Louis Vierne; Fantasia and Fugue, /arry; Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor, Healey Willan. 

Mr. Fred Gostelow, at Luton Parish 
No. 2, in B flat, Handel. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, at Wesleyan Chapel, Mablethorpe 
—Fugue in D, Back. At Central Mission, Nottingham 
(three recitals) — Choral Song and Fugue, Wes/ey ; 
Chanson de Matin, £/gar; Fantasia and Toccata in 
D minor, Stan/ord. 

Mr. John Connell, at Kelvingrove U. F. Church— 
Prelude in j time, //. S. Vaile. 


Church—Concerto 





Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts, at St. Paul’s, Herne 
Intermezzo (first Symphony), ugustin Barié, 

Mr. Herbert Pierce, at Union Chapel, Highbury—(, 
Prelude, ‘ Christe Redemptor omnium,’ /arry, 

Mr. S. Stephen Evans, at the English Congregational (hy 
Aberystwyth—Prelude in C sharp minor, A’achmaning 

Mr. George Rathbone, at Cartmel Priory (two recix 
Sonata in C sharp minor, Harwood; Sonata Ny 
Mendelssohn. 

Mr. H. F. Ellingford, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
recitals)—Allegretto from Symphony in E, Sully 
Marche militaire, 7. C. Buck; Triumphal 
A. H. Brewer ; Prelude and Fugue in D, Back, 

Mr. Arthur B. Robinson, at St. Oswald's, Flamboroy: 
Allegretto in E flat, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. H. Egbert Lane, at St. Catherine’s, Feltham—Epjg 
Healey Willan. 7 

Mr. Albert Orton, at Walton Parish Church, Live 
Sonata in F, Si/as. ‘ 

Mr. W. Lynnwood Farnam, at the Exposition, San Francs} 
(two recitals)\—Chaconne in B flat minor, Aare-Bir 
Choral No. 3, César Franch. 

Mr. J. M. Preston, at St. George’s Presbyterian Cha 
Sunderland—Adagio and Toccata, dor. 

Mr. E. Ernest Hastie, at St. George’s Presbyterian Chu: 
Sunderland—Scherzo, C/aussman. 

Mr. F. Gandy Bradford, at St. 
Fanfare, Lemmens. 

Mr. George Rathbone (four recitals)—(at Cartmel Por 
Church), Finale (Sonata in F minor) Rheznderzer ; Sow 
in C sharp minor, Harwood ; (at Ambleside Parish Chud 
Fugue in E flat, Back ; (at St. James’s, Arnside), Chon: 
Song and Fugue, Wes/ey. 

Mr. F. J. Livesey, at St. Bees Priory Church—The 
Choral Preludes, Bach. 

Mr. R. W. Strickland, at Masonic Hall, Northampt- 
Rhapsodie (No. 3) ona Breton Melody, Saznt-Saim. 
Mr. W. W. Starmer, at St. Barnabas, Tunbridge We 
(two recitals)—Pastorale and Fantasia in D om 
W. W. Starmer ; Concerto in D minor, /ohn Stanly. 


Andrew’s, Exmoit- 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Mr. G. Virgil Dawson, organist and choirmaster at {i 
Independent Church, Haverhill, Suffolk. 
Mr. H. W. Woolhouse, organist at St, Paul's Chor 
Peterborough. 





Reviews. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 

School of Legato and Staccato. By Charles Czerny, Op 33 
(Novello Edition, No. 19.) Edited by Franklin Ty 
Is. net. . 

New School of Velocity. By Charles Czerny, Op 
(Novello Edition, No. 22.) Edited by Franklin Tale 
2s. net ; or in two books, Is. each. 

Etudes. By Aloys Schmitt, Op. 16. (Novello Eine 
No. 148.) Edited by Franklin Taylor. 15. 64, ne 
Etudes. By H. Bertini, Op. 134. (Novello best, 

No. 206.) Edited by Franklin Taylor. Is. net. dy 

Woodland Dances. By Emest Newton. (Novello Ea 
No. 227.) 2s. net. 

{London : Novello & Co., Ltd.] E 
Four more books of pianoforte studies have been pobis 
in the Novello Edition. In each case Mr. Franklin Ti 

(who ably edits this new edition) has eliminated the wea 

numbers, thereby considerably reducing the bulk &® 

volumes. Time for practising is so precious that oa 

very best of exercises must be given ; these should a 

varied and contain the material most likely to pe 

speedily the desired technique. Thanks are dae 
the editor for his judicious judgment in deciding rar 
retain and what to discard. The four new books ee 

to most teachers. Bertini’s ‘Etudes,’ Op. 134 

seven numbers have been selected, are suitable for por 

between the Higher and Intermediate Grades. “® 
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New School of Velocity,’ Op. 834 (sixteen numbers), is 


“tee 
ah ther more advanced ; here the four studies with irregular 
wry me-groups are of very special value. Schmitt's ‘Etudes,’ 
ational Ch », 16 (fourteen numbers), are still more advanced ; they are 
Vackinanina| f particular service for the practice of /egato extensions, 

= and the benefit will be further enhanced if they are trans- 


ae asemitone up or down with the same fingering, not a 

| “0 @H tcalt task in some cases. Czerny’s ‘ School of Legato 
and Staccato,’ Op. 335 (ten numbers), is excellent for 
vaccato, and for brilliancy in chord playing. 
Youthful pianists will be delighted with Ernest Newton’s 
‘Woodland Dances.” The composer has hit upon very 
happy titles—which go a long way with most young people 
saggesting woodland scenes quite out of the ordinary beaten 
mmcks. Thus we have ‘The Squirrel’s dance,’ ‘The 
Hedgehog’s dance,’ ‘The Grasshopper’s dance,’ ‘The 
Markoo’s dance,’ and ‘ The Magpie’s dance.’ The music 
oughout is whimsical, rhythmical, very tuneful, and 
ximirably written for young players. Teachers should 
cettainly. add this set of dances to their list of teaching 
pieces. 


wr the Fallen. Poem by Laurence Binyon, set to music for 
chorus and orchestra by Cyril Bradley Rootham. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

Both in regard to words and music ‘ For the fallen’ strikes 
anote too often absent from elegiac works called forth by 
wa. There is genuine feeling, but there are pride and 
iignity as well. Mr. Rootham makes use of thematic 

side), Chong Matera drawn from widely different sources. A quotation 
fom the plainsong of the Mass for the dead has a prominent 

*hurch—Thefe Put in the introduction, and is referred to effectively from 
time to time, while at the words : 

‘orthamptr- 

nt-Sains, 

bridge Wei the orchestra makes combined use of fragments from ‘ The 

n D mim gull left behind me,’ ‘Men of Harlech,’ ‘The Campbells 

2 Stanly, & we coming,’ ‘ The British Grenadiers,’ and the rattling old 

Insh tune ‘Garyone.’ In striking contrast is the studied 

implicity of the passage commencing ‘They mingle not 

with their laughing comrades again.’ There are some fine 

dimaxes, and the work throughout, with its rhythmic 

aul’s Choc Merest, its modern feeling, and its subtle and fitting flavour 
{ austerity, is an impressive and worthy tribute to our 
gallant dead. 


raster at Ut 


New Century Organ solos. Nos. 1—10. 
[G. Schirmer, Ltd. ] 

Of this well-produced series, we like especially the three 

mumbers by Frank Bridge, and the Prelude Archaique by 
ny, Op Paul Hillemacher. 
nklin Tay > a 

Missa Festiva. A short and easy Communion Service in 
y, Op & modern style. By Francis Burgess. 
rk lin Tasia [Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Mr. Bargess’s setting will be found useful in Churches 
“aere Music making no great demands on either singers or 
wpanist, but at the same time tuneful and devotional, is 
required. It is commendably brief, with no long interludes 
d bat two trifling instances of repetition of words. The 
gal part is mainly independent, without removing the 
a. interest from the voice parts. Though modern in 
urd € service has an ecclesiastical tone imparted to it 
asf + © COMposer's occasional use of older idioms. 

en pubis 
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Correspondence. 
VERSIONS OF THE ‘ MARSEILLAISE.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES,’ 
nanny concerning Gossec’s version of the ‘ Marseillaise,’ 
aed oy Mr. Wotton in your current issue, I should like to 


» for ‘ 
' ood of that the ‘tame quavers’ alluded to were not 
0 be sung as written. In his text, Gossec was 





only following the custom of the time; he knew that the 
correct interpretation was understood by everybody. In 
actual performance, the second of these apparently even 
quavers became a demisemiquaver, whilst the first carried an 
implied double dot or a dot followed by a demisemiquaver 
rest. These conventional alterations of rhythm were very 
common in the old music ; they are fully discussed in my 
book on ‘ The Interpretation of the music of the 17th and 
18th centuries,’ which Messrs. Novello have now in the 
press. —Yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. 


Hampstead, September 8, 1915. 


ILLEGAL COPYING OF MUSIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


DEAR S1r,—The attention of the Composers’ Sub- 
Committee of the Society of Authors, Playwrights and 
Composers, has been called to the fact that many schools, 
church choirs, and bodies of a similar nature, buy one or 
two copies of church and other music and then proceed to 
make written copies of these in order to save the expense of 
further purchase of the sheet music. As this process is 
contrary to the Copyright Act, and a serious loss to the 
composers whose work is concerned, I trust you will give 
the matter the widest publicity in order that it may be 
known to the authorities that such copying is contrary to the 
law and will be stopped whenever it is brought to the 
notice of the Society.—I beg to remain, yours faithfully, 

G. HERBERT THRING, 
Secretary of the Incorporated Society of 
Authors, Playwrights, and Composers. 

September, 1915. 

[This notice refers only to music that is still copyright, 
and we presume that the threatened action by the Society 
relates only to copyrights owned by its members. The 
infringement is not only a loss to the composers, but also 
to publishers and all other assignees of copyright property, 
as they have very good reason to know. The law on 
the subject has been stated in these columns on several 
occasions. —ED., .J/. 7.] 


OLD ENGLISH SERVICE MUSIC. 


Mr. Royle Shore writes pointing out that what 
appeared to be a slip in regard to dates was the result of the 
address from which the passage was taken being ‘cut’ in 
delivery, and by an oversight reprinted without the omitted 
part being restored. The passage in full was as follows : 


‘To the middle of the 15th century we led in the 
world of music. We then fell back, but recovered 
ourselves in the following century, the first signs of a 
recovery showing themselves about 1518, when we were 
apparently beginning to sit at the feet of the Flemings, 
whose predecessors we had originally taught under 
Dunstable. The Reformation to some extent 
discouraged polyphonic development, though not to 
the extent supposed, for many composers ignored all 
attempted restrictions, and there was a wonderful 
culmination in the work of Orlando Gibbons and 
others.’ The general preface to the ‘ Cathedral Series,’ 
so sympathetically dealt with in Mr. Harvey Grace’s 
article, contains a fuller account of polyphony under the 
English Reformation. 


[We have received another letter from Mr. Edward U. 
Ireland on the subject. Mr. Royle Shore’s remarks will, 
we hope, clear up the matter for him.—Ep., .1/. 7.) 


Miss Amy M. Barton, of Kingsford Hill House, High 
Bickington, North Devon, writes to protest against Mr. 
Ashton Ellis’s tirade against Nietzsche in our September 
number. She heartily endorses Nietzsche’s attack on 
Christianity, p. 528, second column. 
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Obituary. 


We regret to record the following deaths : 
On September 10, at his residence, Gloucester Row, 
lifton, Mr. THOMAS SHERWOOD SMITH, in the ninety- 
uurth year of his age. He had been a member of many 
choirs, beginning as a boy in the church choir at Walford in 
1832. For some time he was the sole survivor of the Ross 
Choral Society, of which he w founder and secretary 
in 1843. He part in ninety-nine concerts out of the 
hundred given by the Bristol Musical Association under 
Mr. G. Gordon, and was a member of the Bristol Philhar- 
nic Society, Mr. Trimnell’s Cecilian Choir, the Bristol 
Choral Society, and the Keynsham Choral Society. 


( 


as a 


took 


Tom STEPHENS, at Newport (Monmouth), suddenly, on 


September 4, at the age of fifty-two years. He was best 
wn as the conductor of the Newport Co-operative Choir, 
which under his able direction won many victories at 


important musical competitions, including international events 
Paris, Ghent, Dieppe, and Welsh Eisteddfodau. 











Mr. and Mrs. NEtLson, who were killed in the Old 
Trafford railway accident on August 14. Mr. Neilson was 
I secretary of the Manchester Hallé Choir, and was 

ly regarded by the members. 

EMILY JANE ARMES, on August 31, at The Bailey, 
Durham, wife of the late Prof. Philip Armes, Mus. Doc., 
nd daughter of the late Sir Henry Davison, Chief Justice at 
Madras, aged seventy-two. 


GEORGE PETER WILLIAM AUGENER (founder of the firm 
of Augener & Co.), on August 25, at Clapham, London, in 
his eighty-sixth year. He was born in Germany, and became 

aturalized in this country in 1871. 





Much sympathy is felt for M. Vassili Savonov, the weil- 
known Russian conductor, on the loss of his son at the War. 
The young officer had greatly distinguished himself and had 
von a coveted Russian decoration. 





CHORAL SOCIETY PROGRAMMES. 


PRO 


Edinburch Royal Ch This old-established 
body announces its fifty-eighth season. Recognising the 
impossibility of carrying out an ordinary programme, it 
is intended to give the usual afternoon performance of the 
* Messiah’ on New Year’s Day and a Scottish Concert 
on the same evening, and on January 3 the Union will 
unite with the Scottish Orchestra in performing, 
nter alia, Stanford’s ‘The Revenge,’ the National 
Anthems of the Allies, and the first chorus from Elgar’s 

Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt has been 


INCI 


* Caractacus.’ 
lected conduc r +} = 
elected conductor of the Union. 


The arrangements of many other Societies will be found 


ur Country News. ] 
METROPO! 


ITAN, 


Ealin Chora and Orchestral Soctety (conductor, 
Mr. Albert Thomson).—‘ Hiawatha,’ Parts 1 and 2, 
and ‘ Messiah,’ and musical entertainments for wounded 


soldiers. 
m Town, Mansfield Hou (conductor, Mr. 
C. E,. Coward).—Parry’s ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day.’ 
( 2 Choral and Orch ty (conductor, 


‘Ir. Ernest Dumayne. ( 


-oleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Bon-bon’ 
Stanford’s *‘ The , 


ite, and ‘The Dream 


Gerontius.’ 


Revenge, 


Lhe Lavend Hill Choral § iy 


y (conductor, Mr. 
George Lane). 


Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ and Haydn’s 
‘Creation’ are to be rehearsed. The Society will 
co-operate with the Battersea, Clapham, and Wands- 
worth Choral Union. 











South-West Choral Soctety (conductor, Mr. A. R, 
—‘ Hiawatha,’ Part 3, Elgar’s ‘The Banner , 
St. George,’ Montague Phillips’s ‘ Death of Adnin 
Blake,’ Bridge’s ‘Flag of England,’ and Gogg 
* The Redemption.’ 
Ealing Philharmont. Society (conductor, Mr } 
Victor Williams).—‘ King Olaf,’ * Gems of the Aljic 
and ‘The Golden Legend.’ 

Bach Choir (conductor, Dr. H. P. Allen).—Bys 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ and the Motets ‘ Be not afi 
and ‘Come, Jesu, come,’ Parry’s ‘ Songs of Fareyg 
and Elgar’s Part-song ‘ Evening Scene.’ 


The 


The South London Choral Association (conductor, Mr.L.¢ 
Venables).—Bach’s Motet ‘ Praise ye the Lord,’ Cone: 
‘John Gilpin,’ Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera ‘Ty 
Sorcerer,’ Handel’s ‘The King shall rejoice’ » 
Hubert Bath’s ‘The Wake of O'Connor.’ _~ A 

Streatham Choral Society (conductor, Mr. E. J. Cuanee)~ 
Parry’s ‘ Pied Piper’ and Rossini’s * Stabat Mater,’ 

South London Philharmonic Soctety.—Conductor, 
Wilfrid Bruin. ‘Elijah,’ ‘News from Why 
(Balfour Gardiner), and a concert version of Vedi 
‘Il Trovatore.’ 

The New Wandsworth Harmonic Society (cor 

Mr. George Lane).—This is a new body. ‘St. Py 

(Mendelssohn) is to be rehearsed. 

Central London Choral and estra ! 

(conductor, Mr. David J. Thomas).—‘ Les Clochsé 

Corneville ’ (Planquette), concert version, and Fletch 

‘ For Empire and for King.’ 





The Orchestral So 


COMMITTEE FOR MUSIC IN WAR TIME 
We have to acknowledge with many thanks the receipt 


£5 from a ‘Well-wisher’; Mrs. Helen C. Donw 
3, Carter Road, Shanghai, China, 41 Is. ; Ms. 


Philson, Rockville Hotel, Darjeeling, India, 43. 


The Professional Classes War Relief Council (of whicht 
above Committee is a section) announces a 


CHRISTMAS IN WAR TIME SALE 

which is to take place at the Royal Albert Hall durngty 
or three days in the second week of December. Ma 
persons of high social standing will take a prominent put 
The appeal of the Council says: ‘ We do not ask forym 
money, but only a little of your time. We want yo! 
make some article that you know you caz make, which % 
can sell for five shillings for the benefit of the membes 
the professional classes who have been hit by the Wa 
The articles sent will be sold as stated above at the Rm 
Albert Hall, and all the money obtained will be available fe 
relief, as the expenses of the hall will be paid out of asepant 
fund. The gift of an article made with your own bani: 
asked for, but if this cannot be managed a gift of five shillig 
will purchase an article for sale.’ 

Ten thousand gifts are hoped for. At the sale the price 
admission will be five shillings, in return for which one 
the ‘gifts’ may be selected, and others can be purchased # 
desired. The circular gives a long list of articles thit® 
be suitable, classified under the heads: (1) Knitted good: 
(2) needlework ; (3) handicrafts and cretonne work 
cretonne paper; (4) children’s toys and woodwe 
(5) cooking (jam, plum _ puddings, cakes, pi 
sweets, Xc.). 

A competition is part of the scheme. D 
and £2 will be awarded for the best present for (@® 
Fighting Forces, (4) the Wounded, (¢) the British Prisooes: 
and, in addition, special prizes of the same amounts W"® 
awarded for articles made by wounded soldiers. 

Gifts should be sent to the Gifts Secretary, Profess 
Classes War Relief Fund, 13 and 14, 
London, S.W. All further particulars can be 
from the same source. 

We hope fervently that this excellent 
with all the success it richly deserves. 
an appeal for funds especially for the mu 








Prizes of 4 








project will = 
Recently we m® 
sic section. 1 
the funds of 








proceeds of this great sale will go to 
General Council, but the music section 
due share. 


will have & 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD EXAMINATIONS : 


. ye NEW SYLLABUSES FOR 1016. 
. i 
nd Gounif The Syllabuses for the Associated Board Examinations 


for 1916 contain no alterations of importance in the rules 
it and regulations in force for 1915. The ‘ General inspection 


] . , . 
F the Ali of school music’ is now extended to a teacher’s private 
len).—Bys pupils, and the fee for the first hour is reduced from three to 
. — Bart F f ‘renee .: pracs : - 
€ not afaife two guineas. The inspection may include any or all of the 
of Fareyti following subjects : Instrumental music, solo or concerted ; 
solo singing ; singing classes ; orchestral classes ; classes in 
or, Mr. L(—E eartraining and sight-singing ; harmony, counterpoint, and 
}? . 
rd,’ Cone radiments. 
opera ‘Ty 
rejoice,’ ai. THE PIANOFORTE EXAMINATIONS. 
a (uaneel The fact that the Board has changed its official publishers 
t Mater,’ partly accounts for the many new names appearing in the 


ductor, J: pianoforte lists of studies and pieces. The eighty-one works 

Whoa: are chosen from compositions by fifty-five difierent composers, 
of whom no fewer than twenty-one now appear for the first 
time. Of the eighty-one pieces, sixty-three are newly added 





ie to the lists ; and probably a large proportion of these will be 
‘Sb ite unfamiliar to the average teacher. 

an The Board has at last seen its way to give adequate 
poe recognition to the just claims of British composers. Let 





us hope that this departure will be fully justified by at least 
its popularity, and that it will constitute a precedent to 
be followed in future years. 

The names of the composers, with the number of their 
works used, are as follows: Bach (5), Scot/-Baker (1), 





s C lochs é 
ind Fletcher 


TIME. Beethoven (4), Bennett (3), Bertini (1), Fe/¢x Borovski (1), 
h es Bargmiiller (1), Zar Ca/mond (1), A. von Ahn Carse (1), 
C tee Cécile Chaminade (1), Chopin (3), Clementi (1), 
M . vi LeCouppey (3), Sz /. Cowen (1), Cramer (1), Czerny (4), 
* ~ Davernoy (1), Lzose’ Ev/iott (1), Esipoff (1), Farjeon (1), 
ea ‘hich & H. E. Geehl (1), Grieg (1), A. Hamaton (1), 
(OF WHICH Handel (2), Haydn (1), Heller (3), Hummel (1), 

W. Y. Hurlstone (1), Frank Jephson (1), Kohler (1), 

Kuhlau (2), Kullak (1), Liszt (1), Loeschhorn (1), 7od/as 


Matthay (1), Mendelssohn (2), Grakam A/oore (1), Charles 


Il duringt Morley (1), Moscheles (1), Mozart (4), Norman O'Neill (1), 
nber. Mes § Florian Pascal (2), Percy Pitt (1), Reinecke (1), 2Z. 
yminent pal: Sawerbrey (1), Scarlatti (1), Schubert (1), Schumann (2), 
ask foryor } Somervell (1), Steibelt (1), Fedix Swinstead (1), Charles 
want you Zourville (1), Tchaikovsky (1), WV. Van Westerhout (1), 
xe, which @ and Bernhard Wolff (1). The most notable omission is 
- membese that of Gurlitt, the children’s friend far excellence. The 


by the Wa 
at the Row 
» available fe 


twenty-one names in italics are those which appear for the 
hrst time in these lists. It is difficult to classify the composers 
exactly according to their nationality, as some of the names 


of a separtt are well-known zoms de plume, and others may be such ; 
»wn bands but, as nearly as possible, one may put it that about twenty- 
five shilling five of the total works are by British composers, whereas in 

previous years, since the foundation of the Board, the average 
e the prot’ has been three! For the second time only, out of a full 
which one ¢ total of 1,706 studies and pieces, has the work of a female 
purchased © composer been selected, the 4Av/eguine by the gifted French 
cles thatwi f lady Madame Chaminade having been placed on one of 
ritted goods: the Intermediate Lists. It is rather a remarkable fact that 
e work the first movement of Beethoven’s Sonatina in G miner, 
wood Wort ' 49, No. 1, previously used for the Zower Division, is 

now given for the A#gher Division, and the same composer's 


es, pic 

_ | 4st movement from the Sonata in C minor, Op. 10, No. 1, 
previously used for the Advaxced Division, is now given for 
the Intermediate. 


s of £54) 
t for (a) 
sh Prisonets 


aan Py new volumes published by Messrs. Joseph Williams, 


mited, are arranged in the same order as hitherto ; they 
ae excellently printed on good paper. Their green covers 
ue rather striking ; but considering the objection many 
heads of schools have to abbreviations, the heading—in 
‘ery small type, certainly—‘ Associated Board Exams.’ is 
unfortunate, 
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waitable list—again for the average student : 


ill have # 











Kohler 
Sauerbrey 
Swinstead 


Bertini 
Pascal 


oe 


Duvernoy 
Elliott (A) 
99 (B) 
IIummel ... 
Jephson 


Czerny... 
Calmond ... 


Czerny 
Heller 
Haydn 


Farjeon 


Bach 
Burgmiiller 


Le Couppey 
Bach 


y 
” 


Borovski ... 


Clementi ... 
Somervell 
Mozart 
Liszt 
O'Neill 


Scarlatti ... 
Moscheles 
Westerhout 





Mozcart, ./rcanve 
»» <Adayio 
{ 





eyre 


List A, 


SSOM ... 


Bennett 
Tchaikovsky 
Moore 
Steibelt 7 
Bennett, Prelude... 

” Le 
Bach 
Schumann 
Chopin 
Chaminade 
Bach 
Czerny 
Mendelssohn 

List 

Handel 


PRIMARY. 





List B. 
== 88 _ Le Couppey » of 2138 
e- 5° Reinecke... e120 
e132 Morley e=il2 
List C, 
> 2 = . 
e=- 88 Tourville ... eo =132 
e132 
ELEMENTARY. 
List B. 
e108 Wolfi e= 116 
e= 96 Handel e= 116 
e- 84 Kuhlau e116 
e126 = Carse e= 99 
eo = 72 
List C, 
e=120 ~~ ~©Kullak e = 76 
e=!120_—Esipofi e100 
LOWER. 
List B, 
e@=116 Le Couppey eo 126 
e.= 76  Loeschhorn . 108 
e116 Kuhlau eo = 34 
112 Hurlstone o> 132 
List C, 
e= 92 Mozart o=108 
@= 126 Pascal e= 76 
HIGHER. 
List B, 
> x 
e=138 ~=—“Heller oe =126 
e=i20 Grieg... eo. = 72 
e= 34 _~ Beethoven e= 72 
e= 60 Pitt e= 160 
eo 116 
e 03 
List C, 
126 Mendelssohn, 
e= 108 Andant - g= 92 
oe 126 Allegro ... g=104 
INTERMEDIATE. 
Lisr Lb. 
e126 Cramer @=120 
e= 72 Heller eo = 72 
e=112 Schumann @=126 
100. ~— Beethoven o,= 72 
oe= 104 Bennett oe =126 
e= 80 Geehl e=120 
@=120 
Lisr (¢ 
e=116 = Mozart e:= 96 
e152 Chopin e= 9 
e138 Cowen o.= 54 
ADVANCED. 
; List B. 
e110 ©Czerny e160 
e=132 ~=Bach, Pre/ude @=132 
e120 » Fugue e= 76 
e =120 Chopin o=138 
e176 Beethoven, 
@2 126 Andaite... g= 84 
Alles o- 4 
Matthay ... oe = 34 
Hamaton... e= 126 
List C.* 
e@=126 = Schubert ” ie 132 
e= 76 _ Beethoven e = 76 
e='32 = Scott-Baker e= 132 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC. 
OXFORD, AUGUST 23-28. 
By HARVEY GRACE. 

Despite Juliet’s query, there is much in a name. 
With such well-we somewhat forbidding words as 
* congress’ and ‘ c rence’ lying round asking to be used, 
the founders are to be congratulated on having passed them 
: h a pleasant title as * Summer School of 














over 1n favour of su 


Church Music.” Pleasant, and descriptive as well, for 
although we conferred much, both as a body and in groups 
(the latter long after steps should have been taken bedward), 

hool, all eager and willing to learn. 


we were primarily at school, al 
The severe associations conjured up by ‘school’ are nicely 
tempered by ‘summer, which gives an attractive holiday 








touch, and hints at a/ fresco proceedings—nor hints vainly, 
for much informal discussion took place in the beautiful 
garden of Wadham, while the ‘ quad’ has not often echoed 
to more pleasant sounds than those raised one sunny morning 
by the school choir practising old English polyphonic music. 

We numbered, with local friends, about a hundred, and 
were a very ‘mixed bag.’ From the first, however, we 
became a family party—with the proper traditional family 


right of frankness in disputation. This early breaking 

he barrier of reserve was largely due to a homely 

method of introduction by label. On arrival cardboard discs 

were served out. These, bearing the name and address of 
i 


e wearer inscribed in characters so fair and round that 


cown oft 





they who ran were able to read, were safety-pinned to the 
lapels of coats. Thenceforth Smith of London, Brown of 
Biggleswade, 1 Kobinson of Cothlestone Magna needed no 
further introduction, and became at once ‘old chap’ with 
linking of arms. Indeed, so successful was the School on 
the social side, that even without the educational advantages 

was well worth whil 

rhe presence of a large number of clergy (some of whom 
came in company with their organists—a delightful feature) 
and the cordial and sympathetic relations between them and 
the assembled musicians, was one more proof that the mutual 


tagonism which we hear so much at times is largely 


exaggerated 


s 
C 
< 
= 
~ 
7 

s 
v 


t is mainly due to relations 

at the church door. Carried 
occasionally a few yards farther (into the vicar’s study, for 
example, not without consumption of tobacco) many 
discords would not have their resolutions so long deferred. 
Before leaving the social side of the School for the 
educational, it must be recorded that the arrangements as to 
hospitality were admirable. To the Principal of St. Stephen’s 
House, to Mr. and Mrs. Heath for their excellent catering, 
to the authorities of Wadham and Hertford Colleges for 
giving us the freedom of Hall and Chapel respectively, the 
vearty thanks of all were due and forthcoming. 

The music used at the services was a wonderful collection 
of strong, simple fare, chiefly ancient: Plainsong, 
Genevan, old English and Scottish psalm tunes, modern 
Welsh hymn melodies, 18th century English hymn tunes, 
French hymn melodies, faux bourdons and other polyphonic 
music by Byrd, Tallis, Gibbons, Vittoria, and Palestrina ; 

short, a little of most kinds save that made in Germany. 
(Such, at least, was the intention of the committee, but one 
Teutonic ewe lamb somehow got in at the very first service 

the shape of a fine old Koln hymn tune.) The chief modern 
tem was the Modal Communion Service of Martin Shaw,—a 

nple but very effective and devotional work, especially 
when sung unaccompanied, as on this occasion. 
The objects of the School were outlined by the 
A. S. Duncan Jones, the hon. secretary, who was 
chairman throughout the week. He began by pointing to 
various evidences of dissatisfaction in recent years with the 
state of church music, and showed that this dissatisfaction 
was not confined to our branch of the church. ‘ What,’ he 

ked, ‘are the principles underlying this widespread 
desire for improvement ?— 











asked, * 


‘ First, a strong feeling that music performed in church 
should be worthy of the Liturgy, to which it is an 





inct, a handmaid ; 

‘Second, that it should be severe and restrained, 
ke the Liturgy ; 

* Third, that it should be objective and impersonal in 
character : 














er 

* Fourth, that it should have no flavour of the world 

‘Most of the music used in churches at home apj 
abroad at the end of the Victorian era had none 
these characteristics, because it had not sprung out 
a study of, and affection for, the Liturgy. It was merely 
tacked on. And here let me point out as a significay, 
fact that in the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica” chur) 
music is dealt with primarily as a sub-section of the 
article on ‘* Liturgy,” and only secondarily as ; 
sub-section of the article on ‘‘ music.” That is to gy. 
the most important music performed in church is thy 
which is wedded to and grows out of the Lita 
This is the essential! music, so far as any is essental 
All the rest—anthems, unliturgical hymns, voluntarie, 
and so forth—are extras, and justify their inclusior 
only so far as they approach the devotional standard 
set up by the liturgical music.’ 





He concluded by pointing out that doubts as to wheb 
their School might fitly meet in this time of trial and som : 
had been set aside, since it was widely felt that now, morety 
ever, we needed a more solemn and religious ideal of worship 
Because church music was a part of the life and activity 
the Church, and because those present were members 
the Church, therefore the daily services in connection wi 
the School would not be expositions of various kinds 
church music, but real services of worship and intercesin 
On their programmes they had printed as their mot 
A.M.D.G. la majyorem Det sloriam. That, and t 
edification of the Church, would be the object of tk 
meeting. 

On the following day the School got well to work wit 
three lectures and a discussion. Mr. Francis Bugs 
opened with a very lucid and interesting exposition of ‘Th 
principles of Plainsong.’ 

There is no need to report any of this, since, with mx 
other information on the subject, it will be found in his 
on the subject, recently published by Novello & Co. 

Mr. Geofirey Shaw followed with a Paper on ‘Te 
Organization of Singing.” He pleaded for a congregatiom 
singing that should be not the haphazard affair it too ofte 
is, but a definite musical effect, the result of rehearsal a 
organization, and he clearly showed that fine—even thrilling- 
results can be obtained at the cost of comparatively liti 
trouble. Speaking of the communal value of such singig 
he well said that it was as fine to sing with a few other 
as to dine with them. He admitted the difficulties of? 
question. If the choir sang everything, the congregation w# 
defrauded. If the congregation sang everything, the chor 
resigned. What was to be done? The obvious but mre 
tried solution was organization. Decide what the peoplesuou 
or should not sing, make them definitely responsible for certiz 
parts of hymns or psalms, and they would rise to the occas 
with excellent results. He was of opinion that unis 
singing should be the basis, as being not only excellent initt 
but likely to exercise a good influence on composes! 
drawing attention to the melodic side of music. For a log 
time Church composers had been too much concemt 
with harmony. More unison-singing would encourage 
to write tunes,—real, strong melodies, instead of nit 
ordered successions of pleasing chords. Congregatit 
who demanded a part in the singing as a right, should ® 
taught that the right carried with it a responsibility 
they should have frequent opportunities of practice. 
practices were quite feasible, and had proved of enor > 
value in parishes of widely different character. (Evicess 
as to this was forthcoming from clergy and orga 
during the subsequent discussion. ) He pleaded for wu 
care in the choice and performance of hymns at chilares: 
services, and pointed out that in far too many panes 
the worst music the children took part in was the tv 
tunes provided for them by the Church on Sunday-* 
miserable contrast to the excellent national and othe 
sung in the elementary schools during the week. robe 
gave some interesting examples of what may be bere 
such simple devices as alternation of choir Ps 
unaccompanied in harmony and congregation In — 
few voices representing the choir and the rest of the se 
the people. He used a few well-known hymns et 
purpose. The Magnificat was sung to an Anglican ¢ rm 
with the audience singing the melody in unison, while 

(Continued on page 614.) 
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(Continued from page 608.) 

choir at given verses sang a fauxbourdon made by the simple 
expedient of transposing the tenor and treble parts. The 
various illustrations were entirely impromptu, but there could 
be no doubt about their musical effectiveness, while their 
simplicity was such that they could be sung by any choir able 
to manage an average hymn-tune in harmony. Altogether 
an admirable paper, full of suggestive points, and, moreover, 
from start to finish thoroughly practical. 

The Rev. Maurice F. Bell, in speaking of ‘ Hymns,’ put 
in a strong plea for a drastic blue-pencilling of our hymnals, 
even the best of which contained a large proportion of 
unworthy specimens. He advocated a _ systematic 
winnowing process both as to words and music. At 
present far too many hymns were sung. We should choose 
only the best and strongest, and not be afraid of repeating 
them. He expressed his amazement at the complacency 
with which folk would sing anything in the way of a 
favourite hymn or tune, no matter how inappropriate, and 
mentioned two cases that had recently come under his notice 
at weddings. At one the bride chose for two of the hymns. 
* Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom,’ and ‘ The 
day Thou gavest, Lord, is ended,’ being evidently moved by 
a desire that the occasion should be graced by her favourite 
tunes. On another occasion the organist failing to appear, 
the officiant rushed to the organ to fill the gap as the bridal 
party arrived at the church. To him came a choirboy 
demanding the number of the hymn. The parson didn’t 
know the number, but he hummed the tune, Gauntlett’s 
*St. Alphege,’ and left the boy to work out things for 
himself, which he did with the result that a few miuutes later 
he and his fellows were leading the bride up the nave 
singing ‘ Brief life is here our portion.’ Nobody minded : 
the assembled guests, more concerned with looking than with 
listening, realised in a dim sort of way that the tune of 
‘The Voice that breathed’ was going on, and so all was 
well! 

Mr. Bell drew a distinction between genuine hymns and 
religious songs and poems, the latter of which should be 
used with discretion, and ended an earnest plea for a 
smaller and more carefully selected répertoire, both of words 
and music, by saying that he was ‘ waiting for the bonfire.’ 

(So are others of us, and the first to be consigned to the 
blaze should not be the inferior tunes in hymnals, but the 
generally far worse ones composed by clerical and other 
amateurs, and thrust on choirs and congregations. Such a 
tune lies before me now. It consists of twelve bars, and 
contains eleven bad errors in part-writing, besides other 
points weak rather than grammatically incorrect. If the 
melody were strong, these eccentricities might be looked at 
with a kindly eye, but the tune is as weak as its harmony. 
Yet this ‘ music’ has actually got itselfinto print, set to some 
equally poor words about our soldiers and sailors, and will 
no doubt be sung with pleasure by an average congregation. 
Clergy and organists should jealously guard their local 
répertoires, and as firmly reject a poor tune as they would 
anything else shoddy, whether in woodcarving, painting, or 
organ-building. ) 

On Wednesday we had our only sermon of the week, 
preached by the Venerable George Gardner, Mus. Bac., 
Archdeacon of Aston, who gave a thoughtful discourse, 
taking as his text the last two lines of Browning’s ‘ Abt 
Vogler.” The sermon was printed werdatim in The 
Challenge of September 3. 

The lecturers for the day were Mr. Francis Burgess (‘ The 
Singing of Plainsong’), and Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson 
(‘Anglican chants’). With the audience becoming for a time 
a singing class under the direction of Mr. Burgess (with 
blackboard), the first of these functions filled an hour in a 
pleasant and practical way. When Mr. Nicholson took the 
floor, prepared to defend the Anglican chant against all 
comers, we became an audience again, and an audience rent 
in two, agog for the fray. Mr. Nicholson began by saying 
that he was no opponent of Plainsong, being indeed much 
interested in it. His object was not to show that plainsong 
was bad, but that the Anglican chant was good. Comparing 
the two systems, he said that in Plainsong we had very 
simple melodies of small compass, set to recur at each verse of 
a psalm, and sung in unison, with the possible alternation of 
boys (or women’s) and men’s voices. For harmony we had to 
depend on a few simple chords on the organ, strictly confined 





totheancientecclesiastical Modes. The music was free inting 
and the accents did not occur with regularity, at any rate intl 
same sense as in barred music. In the Anglican chant» 
had a melody of any required range, set to recur ates 
verse or at each pair or group of verses, to be sung usually 
harmony, which might be in any required tonality, 
music was only partially free in time, and the accents recany 
with more or less strict regularity. 

Mr. Nicholson admitted that if the ov/y question to} 
considered were verbal accent, Plainsong might be supeny 
to any form of barred music, but the possible gain in yey 
accent was not compensated by the loss in freedom of mel 
and harmony, with their attendant potentialities of colow gi 
expression. 

He then considered the question of the comfort of singer, 
and pointed out that as voices grouped themselves into hig 
or low, it must be obvious that what suited one would nots, 
another. Consequently if Plainsong was sung at a pi 
comfortable to basses and contraltos, the sopranos and tens 
present would be using the least effective part of the voice, 
the matter of expression, while not advocating dramaticy 
sentimental rendering of the Psalms, he claimed that t& 
Anglican chant was much more successful than Plainsoy, 
and pointed out that in one of the best Plainsong pubes: 
four psalms of widely different character were set to the sm 
Tone. 

After dealing with some interesting points in regard totk 
difference between Latin and English in regard to chanting 
he summarised the main arguments thus : 

For Plainsong— 

(a) Its antiquity, historical and Catholic associations ; 
(4) Its freedom of rhythm, which necessitated little « 
no distortion of verbal accent ; 
solemnity, and its peculiar 
association with sacred words. 
For the Anglican chant— 

(a) Its essentially English nature, and its associatie 
with the adoption of the vernacular in a 
services ; 

(4) Its modern idiom, as an art-form in touch wt 
contemporary musical thought and capable ¢ 
development ; ' 

(c) Its power of expressing definite musical ides 
appropriate to the varying sentiments of tk 
psalm ; and 

(a) Its greater suitability to the peculiarities of te 
English language. 


and exclasix 


(c) Its 


He concluded by going fully into the principles ¢ 
Anglican chanting and the choice of chants. : 

Mr. Nicholson’s well-written paper was received wi 
acclamation, and led to an interesting discussion. Te 
company were about equally divided, and if argumentatr 
shrapnel and high-explosives left us all of the same opine 
still, it was because we were too solidly entrenched i @ 
preferences. For after all, as was shrewdly remans 
at a midnight unofficial continuation of the debst 
if folk will be quite honest, the reason they 
a particular method of chanting, is that, temperament 
and musically, they prefer it. They might bm 
forward all kinds of good reasons, but the scale § 
turned, not by such questions as verbal accent ot fet 
rhythm but by the solid one of personal liking. So, & 
the Anglicanites were delighted at hearing their case © 
put by Mr. Nicholson, and the Plainsongites enjoyed 
lecture gua lecture, without having their convictions sbaket 
in the least, everybody was satisfied. ; 

On Thursday, Mr. Francis Burgess lectured on ‘ Plains 
and Polyphony,’ his fluency and colloquial style mary 
what might easily have been a somewhat dry histon 
lecture into an informal and informing chat grateful tobe 
lay mind. He began by speaking of various performs 
editions of the traditional Plainsong, and passed o ® 
consideration of the quasi-Plainsong (or folk-song) spe 
which arose in the 17th and 18th centuries, such as 
“Missa de Angelis’ and the ‘Missa Regia of Hes 
Dumont. He thendealt with the work of the polyphost 
writers in composing verses for use alternately = : 
Plainsong in unison, ¢.g., fauxbourdons like those of te 
Byrd, Gibbons, &c., now published and widely w: 
showed that this was a much bigger field than was gem 
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For instance, the whole of one volume of the 
complete works of Palestrina was devoted to settings of the 
Plainsong Office hymns. These settings were not complete in 
themselves, aS only the alternate verses were set, the 
remaining verses being intended to be sung to the Plainsong in 
mison. This method gave scopeto the skilled choir without 
silencing the congregation, besides providing a fine musical 
eect by the contrasting of simple unisonous melody with 
dgborate unaccompanied singing. Even better than the 
york of Palestrina in this respect was that of Vittoria. The 
London Gregorian Association has included striking examples 
of these settings at its last three Annual Festivals at 
S. Paul’s Cathedral. It is to be hoped that more 
of them may be made available for use in churches where 
the ancient Office hymns are used, and where there is 
a well-trained choir available. Their use would be one 
more step in the direction of apportioning the singing between 

i sad congregation, on the lines advocated in the lecture 
ta ‘ The organization of singing.’ 

Mr. Martin Shaw was to have followed with a paper on 
‘Some Principles of Accompaniment to Liturgical Music.’ 
In his unavoidable absence, the lecture was given by his 
brother, Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. It will be found 72 extenso 
below. 

Friday’s discussion on ‘ The choice of organ voluntaries,’ 
opened by Mr. Sydney Nicholson, was disappointing, 
because, before the proceedings had got fairly under way, 
weorganists found ourselves defending the use of voluntaries 
fany kind. Evidently some of the assembled clergy had 
safered like the Sfectator of 1712 from ‘Jigging Volun- 
tries,’ and instead of demanding good organ music, demanded 
none at all. One of the clerical speakers described the 
voluntary before the service as useless, because it was spoilt 
by the noise of the squeaking boots of the assembling 
faithful, and objected to the voluntary after the service 
because he liked his flock to disperse in perfect silence, those 
who wished for organ music returning therefor after a decent 
interval! One can only suppose that if his congregation 
came into church with protesting boots, and left in meditative 
lence, they must have changed their footgear during the 
savice. On the whole we heard no convincing reason why 
good organ music should not be played. There are 
reasons galore in its favour. This country is rich in 
good organs, large and small, and there is a generally 
high and rapidly rising standard of playing. We have, too, a 
magnificent library of beautiful organ music, much of which, 
teing based on traditional church melodies, is most fittingly 
played in connection with divine service. Why should it 
not be heard? We may regard it as a tonal decoration of 
our churches, just as helpful to the musical as pictures and 
carving are to other folk. Those to whom voluntaries and 
recitals are an offence may easily avoid them. But there are 
it Most congregations a very considerable number of people 
to whom some well-chosen, well-played organ work is as 
edifying as any other church music outside the Office. 

It struck some of us organists that the leading spirits of 
the school adopted a superior pooh-pooh-ing attitude towards 
organ music. The first four or five services in chapel were 
preceded and followed by bleak silences, although there was 
m excellent three-manual organ available. That this 
Was not to the liking of the majority was proved when 
Mr. Nicholson arrived and gave us some excellent Bach 
solos, practically the entire congregation remaining throughout 
uch long works as the Prelude and Fugue in B minor, and 
the ‘Wedge’ Fugue. Moreover, as a matter of practical 
pilitics, this slighting of what is now an important, if supple- 
mentary, branch of church music is a mistake. No society 
working for the betterment of church music can make any 
‘ppreciable progress unless it commands the sympathy of the 
organist. It will hardly do that by sniffing at the instrument 

Music in which he takes a very proper pride and 


The final lecture was given by the Rev. H. M. Bannister, 
uitt.D., on ‘The art of expressing musical signs in writing 
m its earliest forms.’ Dr. Bannister had already kindly 

an informal chat on the subject in the Bodleian 

» where we were able to see his monumental work 
A subject, the result of many years’ work in the 
ttican Library. He now dealt more fully with a very 
nating branch of musical history. 





Simultaneously, a discussion took place at St. Stephen’s 
House on ‘The accompaniment of Anglican music.’ 
Mr. Alan May opened the debate, and a most useful one it 
proved to be, numerous difficulties peculiar to villages and 
poor town parishes being considered. 

The last evening discussion was spent in considering 
suggestions for next year’s School, which it is hoped will 
take place at Cambridge. 

That it will differ very considerably from its two predecessors 
is inevitable. The recent gathering was more than double 
the size of the first, with the result that in some respects the 
organization had to be more or less improvised. The 
committee recognise that given a School equally large or 
larger next year, it will be necessary to break up into small 
teaching centres. On this occasion the lecturers were often 
in the difficult position of addressing a gathering consisting 
in almost equal proportions of people requiring elementary 
and advanced instruction. Moreover the discussions would 
be more profitable if carried on by smaller groups. Many 
who wished to ask questions were intimidated by the size of 
the gathering, and those who did summon up courage, 
finding themselves on their feet in a large hall, were too apt 
to fall to a-speechifying. 

The shortcomings of the School, however, were mainly 
the result of its sudden growth from a semi-picnic party of 
forty to an earnest gathering of nearly a bundred. The 
committee may be trusted to adjust its machinery to this 
new state of affairs—indeed, it has already set about the 
business. This done, the ‘Summer School of Church 
Music’ should become a hardy annual of great value both on 
social and educational grounds. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF ACCOMPANIMENT 
TO LITURGICAL MUSIC. 
By MARTIN SHAW. 


(An Address delivered to the members of the Summer 
School of Church Music in Wadham Hall, Oxford, on 
August 27.) 

What I have to say to-day will deal principally with the 
organ accompaniment of Plain-song, particularly with 
reference to the Psalms ; though I want also to talk about 
another most interesting, though little used, form of 
accompaniment, which will be found very useful in those 
churches where, during Lent, the organ is silent. I think 
we have got too much into the way of thinking that 
accompaniment is necessarily something played on the organ. 
I want to show later on that it is quite possible for the choir 
to act as an accompanying instrument, and that in doing 
so some very noble and beautiful effects are obtained. 

I will take organ accompaniment first. As it is quite 
probable that some of us here to-day are not acquainted 
with even the notation of Plain-song, a few words on this 
point will perhaps be useful. 

There are two clefs in use, the C: 


and the F: 


Occasionally what may be described as another clef will 


I mean the B), which is simply a large P thus : 
Resmmanitniisesin 


be found. 


When used as a clef (z.e., at the beginning of a piece) the 
space filled by the sign is always BD. It must be borne in 
mind that the C shown by the C clef can represent various 
C’s on the pianoforte, and not merely middle C; though in 
practice it will stand for middle C for men, and : 


for women and boys. 
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Similarly, the F clef does not necessarily mean : 


For women and boys it would mean : 


When confronted then for the first time by the tone-table, 
all the organist has to remember is that : 


means 6 —— 


and that : 


means: 


The relation of the other notes is then easy to determine. 
Of course, in accompanying, most of the Tones will have to 
be transposed to suit the pitch of the voices. For instance, 
in the vijth Tone: 








the dominant or reciting-note D is much too high for 
basses or altos. A common dominant (A or B?) will be 
found necessary. 

I believe that Plain-song would be introduced into many 
more churches if it were not that it presents greater 
difficulties to the organist as regards accompaniment than 
what is called—for want of a better name—Anglican music. 

The difference in the method of accompaniment is 
obvious. When we are accompanying the psalms to 
Anglican chants, the notes we have to play are in black and 
white before us. But if the psalms are sung to Plainsong 
we have to invent our own accompaniment, which will vary 
with each verse. This must be so in the nature of things, 
as few verses contain accents in exactly the same places 
For instance, it would be wrong to use the same accompan'- 
ment for these two successive verses (Ps. 106, v. 30-31): 

30. Then stood up Phinees and frayed ; Kc. 

31. And that was counted unto him for 7zy4/eousness ; Kc. 


Let us take this to the rst Tone: 

















was counted unto him for righr-e 
In verse 30 the note to ‘fray-’ (G) is the strong one; in 
verse 31 the note to ‘rzgh/-’ (A). The accompaniment will 
therefore have to be modified in each verse in some such 
way as the following : 


2 


And that was 
a 





Of course, if you really want to hear what I take to bey 
ideal treatment of the organ during the singing of Plaip 
I will tell you in three words—lock it up. Unless you hyp 
an exceptional congregation, however, this is hardly fairy 
your vicar, and the following Sunday will probably find y, 
on the organ seat once more. ; 

Here are some general principles in accompanying Phy 
song, particularly in reference to the psalms : 

1. The accompaniment should be no louder tha; 
necessary to sustain the pitch of the choir. That is tom 
it is desirable never to use more than a soft Swell as a be 
ground, with an occasional Flute on the Great or Choir, 

2. Use the pedals very sparingly. The accompaniment 
Plain-song is an ever-changing panorama which they arg 
to cloud. If your soft Bourdon is nimble it may be used; 
verses which do not require much change of chord, »; 
concession to the British householder, who will cernigh 
complain to the churchwardens if he doesn’t heara pif 
note now and again. 

3. Two chords only may be used, viz., the common chai 
and its first inversion. The chord of $ is only admissibes 
a suspension, and even then it is better to use a 4 tojm 
6 to 5 instead. 

Example : 

Not so good 





4. The accompaniment should be strictly diatonic, a 
notes foreign to the mode should be regarded as a licens, 
and very sparingly used. It will be found helpful to redux: 
all the eight Tones to a common dominant or reciting note- 
A or B)—and to write the scales out and keep them beor 
you while playing. You will then, while accompanying: 
particular Mode, only use the notes in the scale of that Mot 
Suppose we take A as the dominant*: 


Final. 


rst Mode. 


2nd Mode. é 





6th Mode. 6 = 
oo 


Final. 


7th Mode. 


Final. _ 


8th Mode. 6— ——F> 


2 





. : : + the wot! 
* It is hardly necessary to point out that in Plain-song the 
‘dominant ' is not used in the harmony book sense. 





5. Use 
will ofter 
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——— 
We have now at a glance the notes we may use in each 
Mode. In practice, however, a few licenses are allowed. 
Por instance, it is permitted in the 1st Mode to flatten the B. 
The chord of the fina!, too, may be major instead of minor. 
(Compare the ‘ Tierce de Picardie’ of the harmony books.) 
It is curious to observe that the modern major scale as we 
we it cannot be found once in the eight Modes; for 
although the actual notes do occur in the 6th Mode, the 
fal, or what we should call in modern tonality the key- 
note, is not on the first, but on the fourth degree of the 
gale. This may be held to be a distinction without a 


might be allowed to proceed from a discord to a concord by 
skip in such cases as the following (1st Tone, 8th Ending) : 


(The above is an example of a healthy false relation which 
I call thoroughly sturdy and English.) 


or Choir, difference ; but in principle, at any rate, the modern major : 
mpaninats gale is avoided. g. I seem to remember having read somewhere that in 
‘ thera U a actual life it is a sign of ill-breeding to be rude unintention- 

het ses Guafh = . if ally, and this very excellent guiding principle applies also to 
Ly be used, 2 ill oft rve for a whole phrase or more : : . . 
f chord, will often se P ‘ plainsong accompaniment. The use of consecutive fifths is 
will comin a solecism when committed unawares, but sometimes most 

j salutary when done purposely. Thus: 





rst Tone, 4th ending. 














Lord, have 

















Accomp. 
t 

















Speaking generally, what church music wants most is less 
Art and more life; or, as it might be put, less Bach and 
more ‘ bite.’ 

to. Accompany in four or three parts ; never more. 

11. Do not move on the reciting-note. One chord is 
enough. 

12. An excellent effect may be produced by treating the 

: a ’ melody as a tenor part and playing it with the left hand on, 
-ce cr hee this law. | say, the Gt. Claribel (or Ch. Clarinet if soft enough), while the 
right hand is playing on a soft Swell in some such manner as 
the following : 

8th Tone, rst endi 


pp. Soe — 
a ee 
— 




































































au 
6. When you do change the chord, it should be as far as _ Ht — + —— rea os 
possible on an accented syllable, particularly in accompanying Ped. = 
the psalms. 13. When you get, as part of a melody, three descending 
notes of a scale (as is very common), do not accompany with 
consecutive 3rds or 6ths on a bass pedal note : 





7. Itis not necessary to accompany every note. A good 
tect is produced by letting the voices sing unimportant 
yllables without organ, reinforcing them with a chord on an 
accented syllable. Thus : 




















day 
a 




















14. It must be remembered that very few oi the Endings 
of the Psalm Tones finish on the finalof the Mode. Thus, if 
Scrip - tures. we take the 1st Tone, we find that of the nine endings only 
two finish on the final, viz., i. 5: 

° 
































“a wa * 
] ~ 
































6 Passing-notes may be used freely, and also all the 
"spensions allowed in strict counterpoint. I think also it 
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In the 2nd Tone both endings have the last note on the 
final. 

In the 3rd Tone, of the six endings none finish on the final. 

In the 4th Tone, of the nine endings two only finish on 
the final (the 1st and 4th). 

In the 5th Tone, of the three endings only the last finishes 
on the final, and with regard to this ending Mr. Burgess 
claims it for the 7th Tone. 

The 6th Tone has only one ending, which is on the final. 

The 7th Tone has seven endings, none of which are on the 
final, unless we count the ending v. 3 (alluded to above). 

The 8th Tone has four endings, the first only being on the 
final. The Irregular or Peregrine Tone is in the 1st Mode, 
and ends on its final. Thus it will be seen that of forty-two 
endings only seven have the last note on the final. 

The Antiphon, which was formerly sung before and after 
each psalm, always finished on the final. But in churches 
where Antiphons are not used—that is to say, in most 
churches—a few bars leading to the final are necessary, ¢.g. : 


», 4th endi 


——— 


ga, 
— —- —ye 
=——t 


15. In the rendering of the Psalms I think the following 
procedure is best for choir and organist. 

Give out the intonation on the organ 
as well, if you like). 
the altar and in the middle of the chancel, sing as far 
as the colon of the first verse unaccompanied. The choir 
and the congregation sing the second half accompanied on a 
Gt. soft 8-ft. or 4-ft. Flute coupled to a soft Swell. The 
chanters then sing the 2nd verse to a soft Swell manual 
accompaniment. The 3rd verse is sung full, the 4th by the 
chanters, and so on alternately, the Amen at the end of the 
Gloria being sung full. Do not allow the singing to be 
slower than the time of ordinary reading. 

The singers should make a distinct silent pause at the colon 
f each verse (the ancient rule was, about long enough to 
imagine ‘Ave Maria’ being said). During this pause the 
organ should sustain the last chord ff. (Complete silence 
always has rather a disconcerting effect.) There should be 
no pause between the verses. 

I will conclude this part of my remarks by a further 
illustration of principles 5, 6, and 7 (using as few chords as 
possible, changing chords on accented syllables, and not 
accompanying every note). Let us take the Office Hymn for 
Advent, Cenditor alme siderum, No. 1 in the English 
Hymnal, No. 43 in Hymns A. & M. (1904 ed.) : 

Creator of the stars of night, 

Thy péople’s éverlasting light, 

Jésu, Redéemer, save us dll, 

And héar Thy sérvants when they call. 
In both the books referred to this tune is harmonized in the 
manner of a chorale, with a chord to each note. I think 
that a more fitting way is to follow the principle of changing 
the chord as far as possible only when the rhythm of the 
words demands it, so : 


(the mediation 


Mode iv. 




















The two chanters (baritones), facing | 




















I come now to the treatment of the chozr (the Singer, | 
mean) as an accompanying instrument. Let us supposetiy 
in Lent the organ is not being used. (The congregatig 
will be very annoyed, but may just stand it as partof% 
Lenten penance of going without things they like.) 

This is how I would render a simple hymn-tune such/ 
the Old rooth. Choir and congregation sing the first rg 
in unison. For the 2nd verse the congregation will sing 
tune as before, in unison, while the choir will accompa 
them in harmony as set by J. Dowland (1563-1626) int 
| English Hymnal, No. 365. 
| Choir and congregation sing the 3rd verse in unison, 
| 4th will be sung like the 2nd to Dowland’s setting, anit 
| last verse will be sung by all in unison. 
| There are many fine tunes that can be sung in this wy, 

and it adds that touch of variety which is absolutely essen 
| ifa hymn is at all lengthy. 

To conclude, let me quote the words of our Preside 
| address, that Church music is really a sub-section of t 
| article ‘ Liturgy’ in the Encyclopedia, rather than as} 
| section of the article ‘ Music.’ 
| [Mr. Martin Shaw was unable, through illness, to deire 
| thisaddress. It was read by his brother, Mr. Geoffrey Shar 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The prospectus announces seven concerts: ‘Elig 
| November 6, ‘ Creation’ and Elgar’s ‘ Carillon ’ December, 
| * Messiah’ January 1, Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ February 5, ‘Tk 
| Dream of Gerontius’ March 4, ‘Israel in Egypt’ Apalt 
All these dates are Saturdays, and all the coms 
commence at 3 p.m. This policy of Saturday aftemm 
concerts is adopted because of its pronounced success 
season. It is obvious that there are great numbes¢ 
suburban lovers of choral music who are willing to dent 
their half-holiday to concerts, and who shrink from all & 
is involved in travel late at night. 

Besides the above subscription concerts an extra cont 
will be given in December, the programme for which ¥ 
consist of Carols and Yuletide music, and the usual Got 
Friday afternoon performance of ‘ Messiah’ will be give. 

In these times no one will be likely to complain thts 
new works are to be brought forward. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Twelve concerts are announced to be given at (ut! 
Hall during the season October, 1915, to May, i%# 
Mr. Thomas Beecham will conduct at six, M. Savonoré 
two, M. Emil Mlynarski at one, and Mr. Henri Verbroggyt 
at two (it is a long, long way from Sydney, where #4 
thought he wasa fixture). First-rate artists are named as - 
performers. No German music later than Brahms fgus® 
the programme. British composers will be representel¥ 
Parry’s Symphonic Variations ; a poem, ‘Pan, by G5 
Rootham ; part-songs by Ethel Smyth; the * Cockaigt 
Overture, ‘Carillon,’ A flat Symphony by Elgar; | 
Symphonic-poem, ‘Grey Galloway,’ by J. McEwen; & 


| | Rhapsody ‘In a summer garden,” by Delius, and P 


to Parts 1 and 2 of ‘Omar Khayyam’ by Bantock. Rost 
music is well in evidence. Four of Beethoven’s Symphi® 
(Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8) and the C minor Symphony by Bris 
will be given. Great interest will doubtless be excited 
the performance of Berlioz’s Dramatic Choral Symmpboes 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ which, with the co-operation r 
Manchester Hallé Choir, is to be performed on — 
1916. At the opening concert on October 25, M 
Réjane will be the reciter in the Cammaerts-Elgar 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

The following elections have been made as a result of the 
r Scholarships in July last. The awards are 
(except where otherwise arranged), and are 
ewal at the discretion of the College. Violin— 
Glyn John, Mildred Flora Mackay, Phyllis Novinsky, 
William Tookey, and Reginald Whitehouse. Singing— 
Jsobel F. M. Derry, Gladys Winifred Fry, and Gertrude 
Eugenie Harrison. Pianoforte — Doris Rose Drewery. 

— Donald Ivo Priestley. Violoncello— Marjorie 
Rosie Da Silva. Exhibitions for one year with possible 
renewal were awarded as follows: Harmony — Edric 
Greiffenhagen. Flute— Phyllis Mary Watt. Clarinet — 
Grace Flashman and Francis J. Hughes. Violin—Walter H. 
Whitaker. Violoncello—Mabel Apperly. Double-Bass— 


Fred Taylor. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The Directors announce eight céncerts to be given at 
Queen’s Hall on November 1, re 29, December 13, 
January 31, February 14, 28, and March 13. These are 
all on Mondays, and they are all to begin at 8.30 p.m. The 
entire series will be conducted by Mr. Thomas Beecham. 
No German music later than Beethoven is included in the 

mmes. New works by Arnold Bax, Balfour Gardiner, 
Frederick Delius, Norman O'Neill, and Percy Pitt are 


promised. 


competition fo 
for one year 
sabject to ren 


ALEXANDRA PALACE CHORAL AND 
ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 

We are glad to note that notwithstanding the fact that the 
Alexandra Palace has been taken over by the Government, 
the Society will continue its activities. Concerts under 
Mr. Allen Gill will take place at the Northern Polytechnic. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, QUEEN’S HALL. 
In our September number we reported these concerts up 
toAugust 19. Since that date the scheme announced has 
with some modifications been carried out always with artistic 
success, and with varying fortune as regards audiences. It 
has been evident that there is no general reluctance to listen 
to Wagner’s music or to the works of the ‘classic’ 
composers, even of the Teutonic brand. It is impossible in 
this monthly journal to notice in detail the performance of 
the innumerable works brought to a hearing. We must 
confine our brief remarks to the interesting novelties and 
other comparatively unfamiliar music. The Orchestral suite, 
‘Fragments Symphoniques,’ of four movements, which 
Debussy developed from the incidental music he composed 
0 go with d’Annunzio’s mystery-play ‘St. Sebastien,’ 
was performed for the first time in England at the concert 
given on August 24. The Suite exemplifies the composer 
this best, the mannerism with which his name is associated 
not being apparent. There is much to fascinate and little 
to puzzle. On the same evening Mr. Cecil Baumer 
played very finely MacDowell’s Pianoforte concerto in 
D minor. On August 25 a Symphonic-poem, ‘The Isle 
of Death,’ by Rachmaninov, was the novelty, the poetic 
sis of which is the picture by Bécklin. Its mood is 
ligubrious, and there is not much contrast ; but, withal, 
feels there are power and emotional significance 
the music. On August 26 Dr. Ethel Smyth 
was well received when she conducted her lively 
werture, ‘The Boatswain’s mate,’ and on the same 
xcasion Haydn Wood’s Pianoforte concerto was played 
, Considerable spirit by Miss Auriol Jones. A 
tew “African Suite’ for orchestra by Hubert Bath was intro- 
duced on August 31. The title suggested ructions, but as 
4 matter of fact there is much delicacy, melodiousness, and 
pquancy in the work. The third movement, a ‘ Kaffir war 
» brings forward some local colour, but it has a musical 
‘peal. This Suite should find its way to many orchestras. 
September 1 was made a Russian night, and drew an 
oerwhelming audience. Of course Tchaikovsky was the 
Fan but Stravinsky’s ‘Fireworks’ and Sibelius’s 
1a" were also in the programme. An interestin 
Sample of old English music ay given on September - 
=Sonsisted of a Hornpipe composed by Purcell which had 





been deftly arranged for small orchestra by Mr. H. C. 
Colles. It was a very welcome draught from a cool and 
limpid stream. On the same evening Debussy’s ‘ Printemps’ 
Suite for orchestra and pianoforte (four hands) was performed. 
This is an early work, and exhibits the composer’s fluency 
before he acquired his characteristic style. It is melodious 
in the popular sense. Elgar’s ‘Carillon’ was also given at 
this concert. A Wagner night on September 6 again proved 
the drawing power of the great magician. 

On the 7th Mr. Montague Phillips conducted his ‘ Heroic’ 
Overture (which was produced by the London Symphony 
Orchestra last spring), and had an excellent reception. It 
seems imperative that heroism must be expressed by a liberal 
employment of brass, but although there is an excess of 
this flavour in Mr. Phillips’s work, there are compensating 
points of brilliancy. Delius’s ‘Dance Rhapsody’ was 
beautifully performed on this evening, and the boy 
Solomon played the B flat Concerto of Beethoven. The 
8th was a French night, and compositions of Berlioz, 
Debussy, Massenet, Bizet, Chabrier, and Saint-Saéns, 
formed a fine programme. Mr. Warwick Evans gave a 
distinguished performance of the Saint-Saéns Violoncello 
concerto. On the 9th Cowen’s Overture, ‘A Phantasy 
of Life and Love’ was a feature, and Mr. William 
Murdoch played the solo in César Franck’s fine 
Symphonic variations for pianoforte and _ orchestra. 
On the roth Stanford’s Irish Rhapsody in D minor was 
given. A notable performance was that of Delius’s 
Pianoforte concerto in C minor by Benno Moiseivitsch. 
On the 14th a first performance was given of the Preludes 
to Acts 1 and 2 of Paul Corder’s Opera ‘ Rapunzel.’ 
Divorced from the opera, these movements make their 
appeal as music with, of course, a dramatic rather than a 
formal appeal as abstract music. The first Prelude did not 
make a very definite impression, but there was more to interest 
inthe secondone. Evidently Mr. Corder has something to say. 
The programme as originally announced for the 15th was 
abandoned, and an attractive ‘Italian night’ was substituted. 
Rossini, Mascagni, Ponchielli, Mancinelli, and Puccini, 
were represented, and in addition a new work—a ‘ Lament’ 
for stringed orchestra, by Frank Bridge—was produced. 
The composition was born of a private grief, and had a ring 
of pathos and sincerity which showed that the composer can 
express his inward emotions through the medium of music. 
Mackenzie’s Canadian Rhapsody was a welcome feature of 
the concert given on the 16th. There was nothing 
notable on the 17th, except that Miss Clara Butterworth 
again vindicated her claim to public favour as a dramatic 
concert-singer. On the 18th a varied programme drew 
a good audience. 

During the period under review the following solo 
performers have appeared : 

Vocal—Clara Butterworth, Edith Evans, Edna Thornton, 
Lily Fairney, Kathleen Peck, Nellie Walker, Margaret 
Balfour, Elsie Cochrane, Doris Woodall, Aileen Cochrane, 
Gleeson-White, Mary Fielding, Louise Dale, Una Austin, 
Viola Damory, Ethel Hook, Ada Forrest, Aileen d’Orme, 
Mabel Corran; Robert Radford, FraserGange, Norman Allin, 
Charles Tree, John Adams, Walter Hyde, Frank Mullings, 
William Samuell, John Booth, George Baker, Joseph 
Cheetham, Herbert Heyner. 

Pianoforte—Benno Moiseivitsch, Irene Scharrer, Mlle. 
Berthe Bernard, William Murdoch, ‘Solomon,’ Cecil 
Baumer, Auriol Jones, Tosta de Benci. 

Violin—Arthur Catterall, Daisy Kennedy, 
Beckwith, Marjorie Hayward, Elsie Dudding. 

Flute—Albert Fransella. Bassoon—Wilfrid James. 


Arthur 








‘ The curate sitting near meat the last Leeds Festival was a 
touching example of the music lover who doesn’t know but 
is anxious to learn. (I cannot remember if I have told the 
story before, but if so, perhaps it will bear repeating.) 
When Miss Edyth Walker and Mr. John Coates had finished 
the great duet from the first Act of the ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” 
our curate said to the lady next to him, ‘‘ Was Siegfried 
engaged to Brynhilda?” I could hardly be restrained from 
rushing up to this priceless person with open arms ; I wanted 
to take him home with me and keep him as a pet.’—Ernest 
Newman on ‘The Humours of Opera’ in the Birmingham 
Daily Post. 
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Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BATH. 


The ‘ Pump Room’ Orchestra is about to enter on a new 
lease of life, and much is anticipated. Mr. G. B. Robinson, 
the conductor of the Bath Municipal Band, who has already 
demonstrated his exceptional ability, is the new director. 
The leader of the Orchestra will be Mr. Ben Whitman, an 
American, who received his musical education at Budapest 
and Petrograd; otherwise the Orchestra is an all-British 
one. The services of Mr. J. Bossi, who is a well-known 
cornet expert, are retained. Symphony concerts will be 
given on Thursdays. It is proposed to present an historical 
series of symphonies in chronological order, from Haydn 
to Glazounov and Franck. This may be very good for 
students, but ordinary folk will hardly want to follow such a 
scheme. But this is a small matter. We shall hope to 
hear that the efforts of Mr. Robinson and his Orchestra are 
warmly appreciated. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


With the exception of one concert only, the month of 
September was entirely devoid of any musical function, 
but the present month will be a busy one, and we are 
promised a number of concerts and operatic revivals of 
considerable interest and _ variety. Our Town Hall 
having been requisitioned for September by the National 
Registration the concert referred to above had to be held 
at the Central Hall, the date of which was September 25. 
It was given by Madame Gell’s Ladies’ Choir (winner of the 
Challenge Shield at the 1914 Midland Musical Competition 
Festival) in aid of the Lady Mayoress’s Prisoners of War 
Fund. 

In addition to the outline of coming concerts in connection 
with our autumn and winter season given in the September 
number of the Musical Times, the following further 
particulars will be of interest. The Birmingham Choral and 
Orchestral Association, conducted by Mr. Joseph H. Adams, 
will again give four concerts, on October 30, December 11, 
1915, February 26 and April 8, 1916. The programmes will 
include a concert-version of Edward German’s popular opera 
‘Tom Jones,’ Coleridge-Taylor’s Rhapsody for solo, chorus 
and orchestra, ‘Kubla Khan,’ Stanford’s ‘The Revenge,’ 
a concert-version of Wallace’s ‘ Maritana,’ and Handel’s 
‘Judas Maccabzeus.’ 

The Midland Musical Society proposes to give, under 
Mr. A. J. Cotton’s conductorship: ‘ Messiah,’ October 9; 
Bach’s Motet, ‘ Be not afraid,’ and Stanford’s ‘Sea songs,’ 
November 10; Berlioz’s dramatic legend, ‘ Damnation of 
Faust,’ February 19, 1916; and at the customary Good 
Friday evening concert the Society will again give a 
performance of Bach’s ‘ St. John’ Passion. 

The Birmingham Festival Choral Society will give three 
choral concerts in addition to the customary Yuletide 
performance of ‘Messiah,’ and has also decided to 
perform Brahms’s ‘ Requiem,’ November 25; Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ Trilogy, February 24, 1916; and Dr. 
Walford Davies’s ‘Everyman’ and Wesley’s ‘In Exitu 
Israel’ on March 30, 1916. The conductor will be 
Dr. Sinclair, as usual. 

The Birmingham Symphony Orchestra’s first popular 
Saturday night orchestral concert is to take place in the 
Town Hall, October 2, when our talented English pianist, 
Miss Fanny Davies, is to appear. The conductor will 
again be Mr. Julian Clifford, of the Harrogate Kursaal 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Percy Harrison has now made public his syllabus for 
the coming season, which will comprise four concerts, the 
last of which is to be orchestral as usual, the executive being 
the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Edward 
Elgar. The programme will include the conductor’s latest 
orchestral composition, ‘ Polonia.’ A novelty will be the 
first appearance in Birmingham of the Princess ‘ Iwa,’ a 
British subject of Maori nationality, who will sing a typical 
Maori song in the picturesque costume of her country. 

The artists engaged for the four Max Mossel Drawing- 
room Concerts are Miss Irene Scharrer, M. Maurice 





i 
Dambois, Miss Ada Forrest, Miss Daisy Kennedy, M, Be 
Moiseivitsch, Mr. Gordon Cleather, the Philharmog, 
String Quartet, Miss Edith Clegg, Miss Myra Hes 
Miss Carrie Tubb, and Mr. Max Mossel. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

Matters musical are now beginning to shape themshy 
for the coming season ; in fact, preparations are in a gia 
advanced stage, and although the usual prospectus of j, 
Winter Gardens arrangements has not yet been issu, 
the time of writing, still we are in a position to gig 
readers of this column that the whole outlook js pg 
encouraging. 

The Symphony Concerts in particular promise my 
attractive features, the novelties being of special inten: 
During the first eight weeks, for instance, there q 
be given for the first time here Borodin’s ‘In 
Steppes of Central Asia,’ Hubert Bath’s ‘ African Syj 
Lalo’s Symphony in G minor, Dr. Walford Dav; 
Solemn Melody, Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Overture ‘Ty 
Boatswain’s mate,’ and Jongen’s Fantasia on tm 
Walloon carols, in addition to which we note suchalrx 
accepted works as Beethoven’s ninth Symphony a 
G major Pianoforte concerto, Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’ Overm, 
Brahms’s Symphony in D, Wagner’s ‘ Mastersings 
Overture and Prelude to ‘Tristan and Isolde’ 
Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ Ballet music. Mr. Dan Godbe 
has shown his wisdom in declining to ostracise those get 
German masterworks of the past which, since the w 
began, certain musical (?) cranks have discovered s 
possessing all the attributes of insanity and inmonliy 
The living German is of course taboo: musically speakix 
alone, quite apart from the natural feelings of the times, t 
modern Teuton, with one or two rare exceptions, has file 
from the high estate bequeathed to him by the mightyne 
of musicians from which he is descended. 

It is to be feared that present conditions will somevix 
impair the efficiency of the Municipal Choir, as the youg: 
men-singers will (we hope) be otherwise employed. Buta 
attempt to carry through a scheme of concerts will be mi: 
the opening concert consisting of Elgar’s ‘ Banner of & 
George,’ Bridge’s ‘ Flag of England,’ and some miscellansx 
patriotic items. Would that the bulk of British patra 
music were worthier of its theme ! 

Consideration of the engagements of  distingust 
performers must be left to a future occasion, for it's 
necessary here and now to allude briefly to the two conc 
which we have been enabled to attend since our last mont: 
notes appeared. 

On the evening of September 10 Mr. Mark Hambox, 
in conjunction with the Municipal Orchestra, played & 
beautiful Pianoforte concerto by Grieg. The pianist ™ 
not quite at his best, his reading of the work being opa® 
question in places ; but his splendid technical resources wet 
as usual abundantly apparent, and called forth a stomé 
applause from an intent audience. 

At the seventeenth Symphony Concert of the summer ss 
on September 15 a most interesting programme was promdeé, 
comprising, on the purely instrumental side, Glazoum 
fine sixth Symphony with the wonderful contrapuntal Fink 
Edward German’s merry ‘ Nell Gwyn’ Overture, andC. 
Stanford’s ‘ Irish Rhapsody ’ (No. 1), one of the most beast 
compositions ever produced by a native of these islands. 
addition, some excellent songs were contributed by Mr. Fang, 
Mullings, whose ringing voice and virile style made a sm 
impression. 


BRISTOL. 


In connection with the visit of the Trades Union Congr 
to Bristol, a concert was given on September 10 in the 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. The Harm 
Male-Voice Choir under the direction of Mr. J. Jenks 
contributed several part-songs with effect, and the program® 
was varied by songs in which Miss Abigail Dodds, 
Florence Smith, Mr. C. Bates, Mr. M. Hall, and M4 
Mason were heard to advantage. 

The organ recitals at the Church of 


St. Mary Rede 
were resumed on September 13, when Mr. R. T. Morgit 
the organist of the church, gratified a large congregatiot” 
his fine interpretation of well-contrasted compositions. 
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West Bristol Choral Society started its ninth season on 
September 13 at Hamilton’s Rooms, the works selected 
in¢ Stanford’s ‘ Last Post’ and ‘The Messiah.’ Mr. C 
Read, who has been conductor since the formation of the 
Society, continues to occupy that position. Owing to special 
circumstances the usual concerts were not given last season, 
hat the committee hope the Society will be able to prove 
that it has not lost prestige through enforced absence from 
the concert-platform. - 
Qwing to the present crisis some important musical 
Societies at Bristol are undecided whether or not they shall 
commence their practices. The following, however, have 
in met in their respective centres: Bristol Madrigal 


Society, under the direction of Mr. Hubert Hunt, at the 
Montague Hotel; Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society, 
under the direction of Mr. George Riseley, at the Montague 
otel ; and the Sunday Society, though having music at all its 
Meetings, will during the season have only one concert, at 
which an orchestra under Mr. W. C. Ace will perform. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
TORQUAY. 

The difficulty of the Torquay Municipal Council 
cncerning the Municipal Orchestra has been arranged 
more satisfactorily in the consideration of art than had 
been anticipated. The Orchestra is to be replaced on 
its original footing, with Mr. Basil Cameron as conductor, 
the extra £400 for this purpose being subscribed by 100 
residents. The resolution of the Council to limit expenditure 
inthis matter to £3,500 has not been revoked, but the extra 
money will be paid to the band ‘from another channel.’ 
For the present everyone is happy, and what will happen at 
the end of the next financial year remains to be seen. It is 
obvious that the band is valued and its performances are 
wppreciated by those who are ready to pay thus for its 
retention. 

On August 18, M. Sapellnikov in conjunction with the 
Orchestra played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No. 2 in G minor. 
The pianist also played solos by Liszt, Chopin, and 
Tchaikovsky, and the Orchestra pieces by Tchaikovsky, 
Beethoven, and Percy Grainger. For the seventh Symphony 
concert of the current series, Mr. Cameron selected Dvorak’s 
‘From the New World,’ and Mr. Barry Squire was the solo 
violinist in Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole.’ Three Fantasy 
pieces for solo clarinet and pianoforte were played by 
Mr. Manuel Gomez and Mr. Edgar Heap. 


PLYMOUTH. 

M. Sapellnikov visited Plymouth on August 19, and in 
the Theatre Royal gave a recital of music by Chopin, 
Tchaikovsky, Scriabin (Etude, D sharp minor), and Liszt. 
Miss Gladys Moger was the vocalist, singing some new 
wogs by Hamilton Harty, Vaughan Williams, and O’Connor 
Morris (who was at the pianoforte). 

In aid of the British Prisoners of War Fund, a recital of 
scred music was given at Plymouth on September 15 by 

me Amy Dewhurst, vocalist ; Mr. H. G. Dyer-Smith, 
aganist; Mr. C. G. Pike, violoncello; Mr. Lewis G. 
Sydenham, accompanist. 


CORNWALL. 

Belgian refugees were the object of a concert organized 
x Newquay on August 24 by Mr. Pendarves Trist. The 
y being full of visitors, the hall was crowded. M. 

hard Debever played violoncello solos ; Miss Phyllis Dare 
‘mntributed songs, and some beautiful classic dancing was 
peformed by Miss Molly Burton in interpretation of music 
y Grieg and Chopin. Other vocalists contributed, and 
Mr. D. Parkes was the accompanist. This last-named artist 

Worated with Mr. H. C. Tonking on August 25 in 
playing Merkel’s Organ sonata for two performers, Op. 30. 
We Tonking, who was the recitalist, played music by 
agner, Weber, and Sibelius. 

The choir of Bugle Wesleyan Church performed a cantata 
umed ‘Victory’ on August 29, Mr. Arthur Crowle con- 
Choir 6: and on September 5, at Madon, Penzance Baptist 

gave a concert of choruses and vocal quartets directed 

ty Mrs, Kellynack. 
celebration of Harvest Festival, special efforts were 
-y Paul Church Choir, by Penzance Primitive 
shodist Choir (cantata ‘From sowing to reaping’), and 





Penzance United Methodist Choir (cantata, ‘The Angel of 
the harvest’). Penzance Y.M.C.A. Male Choir gave a 
concert on September 6. 

Chamber music was provided at Bude on August 30 at a 
concert for Red Cross funds by the four Misses Whyte. They 
played a Pianoforte trio by Hans Sitt, a Duet for violins by 
Papini, and movements from String quartets by Schubert, 
Brahms, and Beethoven. 

An attractive programme of glees (the Misses Berry, 
Messrs. Jago and Woodleigh), violoncello music 
(M. Debever), and Morris dances (arranged by 
Miss Adams) was given at Fowey on September 8. 

On September 9 Count de Riberia Grande, an accom- 
plished violoncellist, was the chief performer at St. Ives 
at a War Fund concert, his collaborators being 
Mrs. Cuthbert (pianoforte) and vocalists. On September 13 
the Y.M.C.A. Choir at Madron gave a concert conducted by 
the Rev. J. H. Duerden, including good performances of 
* Martyrs of the arena’ (de Rillé), Adam’s ‘ The comrades’ 
song of hope,’ and several quartets. 

GLASGOW. 

Mr. Herbert Walton has just concluded his eighteenth 
season of organ recitals at the Cathedral. In no previous 
year have these recitals attracted such crowded audiences, 
and a feature of the programmes was the large number of 
new and less familiar compositions included. It goes without 
saying that Mr. Walton's playing was of the first order. 
Conspicuously was this so at the third recital, where he 
achieved a remarkable success in a transcription of Sibelius’s 
Tone-poem ‘ Finlandia.’ 

It is impossible to give at present a complete forecast of the 
coming musical season, especially with regard to the smaller 
organizations, but the following arrangements are announced. 
The Choral and Orchestral Union will proceed with its 
scheme on the usual lines, with M. Emil Mlynarski as 
conductor and Mr. Horace Fellowes as leader of the Scottish 
Orchestra. It was proposed to discontinue the People’s 
Orchestral Concerts given under the City Corporation’s 
auspices, but wiser counsels have prevailed, and these concerts 
will again be included in the scheme. Much interest will 
attach to the choral concerts (Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ ‘ Messiah,’ 
‘Choral Symphony,’ Selections from ‘Israel in Egypt,’ 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘A tale of Old Japan,’ &c.), inasmuch as 
they will serve to introduce the newly-elected conductor of 
the Choral Union, Mr. Warren Clemens, who comes to 
Glasgow with an established reputation as a first-rate 
chorus-master, and a musician possessed of the right 
temperament. A series of chamber concerts, organized by 
Mr. Philip Halstead, will be given at the Royal Institute 
of Fine Arts. With Mr. Halstead will be associated 
Mr. Horace Fellowes and the wind instrument players of 
the Scottish Orchestra, with Miss Jean Waterston and 
Mr. E. Hedmont as solo vocalists. The Orpheus Choir, 
under Mr. Hugh S. Roberton, will give two concerts at 
which new choral works or arrangements by Bantock, 
Stephen, Stewart Macpherson, and Mr. Roberton, will be 
produced. Mr. Harrison announces a series of four concerts, 
at the last of which the London Symphony Orchestra will 
appear, and Messrs. Paterson, Sons & Co. promise a 
pianoforte recital by M. Pachmann. 

LIVERPOOL. 

The Philharmonic Society’s choir, which is nominally 200 
strong, has been augmented by several picked tenors and 
basses from local choirs belonging to the Church Choir 
Association. It is rather a pity that Mr. R. H. Wilson, the 
choirmaster, is not disposed to admit male altos to the choir, 
as was the practice in former years. Probably the reason is 
that there is no lack of contraltos. Strange to say, the 
division relatively weakest is the bass, for it is usually the 
tenor department which is most difficult to fill. The newly- 
constituted choir is considered to possess excellent tone. 
In view of the strenuous work ahead, with the preparation 
of Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam,’ no other choral work of 
exacting nature will be put in rehearsal. At the first concert, 
on October 5, the only choral item in the programme will 
be Mozart’s ‘Ave Verum,’ a rather well-worn favourite at 
these concerts, but it is hoped that the committee will be 
able before the end of the season to offer some examples of 
part-songs, glees, or madrigals by modern English masters. 
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The Chairman of the Philharmonic Society, Mr. H. E. 
Rensburg, has recently received cordial congratulations on 
the celebration of his golden wedding. A native of Holland, 
Mr. Rensburg has long been resident in Liverpool as a 
stockbroker, and as a keen lover of music he has rendered 
most useful service as a member of the Philharmonic 
committee. 

The New Brighton Tower Company continues its spirited 
policy at the Sunday evening orchestral concerts, conducted 
by Mr. T. Rimmer, and on September 19 Elgar’s ‘ Carillon’ 
was performed with Madame Réjane as reciter of the 
poem. A notable performance on another occasion was that 
given by Miss Isolde Menges and Mr. Eric Gritton of a 
work of wonderful beauty,—César Franck’s Violin and 
Pianoforte sonata. 

Mr. Percy Harrison has outlined his usual series of four 
concerts in the Philharmonic Hall. In a_ well-worded 
prospectus attention is drawn to the fact that the artists 
Mr. Harrison has engaged are all of British nationality, 
and that all of them have in the most generous and 
patriotic way recognised the present deplorable state of 
affairs by offering to accept such a friendly reduction of their 
usual fees as will enable the prices of the ticket to be fixed 
at amounts which cannot possibly interfere with the many 
appeals for charitable or national purposes. 

There can be small doubt that Mr. Harrison will receive 
his usual appreciation and support from the public for whom 
he caters so generously. At the first concert, on October 6, 
the singers will include Miss Carrie Tubb, Madame Edna 
Thornton, Mr. Maurice D’Oisly, and Mr. Robert Radford, 
with Miss Marie Hall as solo violinist, and Mr. R. J. Forbes 
at the pianoforte. At the second concert, on November 24, 
the Maori Princess Iwa will sing, and Miss Fanny Davies 
will play. We are to hear Mr. Albert Sammons as solo 
violinist at the third concert on January 26. 

The London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Edward Elgar, will sustain the programme of the fourth 
concert on March 1, when a first performance of ‘ Polonia’ 
is promised. 

Harvest festivals in the churches are this year necessarily 
somewhat tempered in their tone of jubilation, if not 
of thankfulness, but it is interesting to find that feelings 
of human gratitude for the blessings of the harvest were 
expressed in solos and duets taken from Sankey’s hymns 
sung in Chinese by the worshippers in the Chinese Christian 
Church which recently held its first Harvest Festival. There 
is a large floating Chinese colony in this great seaport 
(almost exclusively males), and it appears that Evangelical 
Christianity has made many converts from among these 
followers of Confucius and Buddha. How well disposed 
they are towards this country was shown by the collections, 
which were given to needy families of soldiers at the Front ; 
and by the gifts of fruit and flowers sent to the hospitals. 

Miss Olga Harte, a young violinist whose technical skill 
is governed by native musical taste and expression, gave a 
violin recital in the Waterloo Town Hall on September 18, 
with Mr. A. E. Roland at the pianoforte. 

Among the prospective events for the coming winter season 
are Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper’s new series of Saturday 
Musical Evenings to be given at popular prices in the 
Picton Hall, the huge circular basement of the Picton 
Library, which adjoins the Walker Art Gallery and forms 
part of the cluster of fine buildings which are a notable 
feature of the city’s architecture. There is great need of a 
roomy concert hall, centrally situated, which can be hired 
at reasonable outlay. 

Another experiment as regards a locale is to be tried by 
Mr. Adrian Boult, who has arranged to conduct six 
fortnightly orchestral concerts, commencing October 6, in the 
David Lewis Club Theatre, a more central and cosy music- 
room than the Sun Hall, where Mr. Boult’s concerts were 
previously held. 

The Liverpool and District Organists’ and Choirmasters’ 
Association is to be favoured with addresses by the 
Rev. James Eckersley, Dr. Lyon, Dr. Pollitt, 
Dr. Lofthouse, and Messrs. H. F. Ellingford, A. Benton, 
Norman C. Woods, and W. S. Woods, so that there is a 
prospect of useful and interesting meetings. Mr. Eckersley’s 
subject will naturally be his ‘ Responsive Psalter.’ 

Local Choral Societies which have definitely made plans 
to continue work during the winter months, and have 





anni 
resumed rehearsals, include the Walton Philharmoni, 
conducted by Mr. Albert Orton, who has chow 
Handel’s ‘Acis and Galatea’ and Mendelsgay: 
‘St. Paul’; the Liverpool Cecilian Ladies’ Qj 
conducted by Miss Gwladys Pritchard, and the Liverpy: 
Ladies’ Choir, with which is combined the Lj 
Vocal Union of male voices, and conducted by My 
Fanny Boufflers. This able lady has selected Goung, 
‘Messe Solennelle,’ to be sung at the first concert, » 
‘Elijah’ is contemplated to be given at a later date, 

Mr. Vasco Akeroyd has drawn up admirable pr 
for the first three of his six orchestral concerts, whi 
commence on October 26, when Miss Lucy Nuttall g 
recite Cammaerts’s ‘Carillon’ with Elgar’s music, a 
M. Moiseivitsch will play Rachmaninov’s second Pianolp 
concerto. The ‘ Eroica’ Symphony will be played at & 
second concert, and at the third Mr. Albert Sammons yj 
be heard in Elgar’s Violin concerto, and Mr. Pi 
Greene will sing Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Sea,’ with choy 
of male voices. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The British Association held its eighty-fifth meeting i 
Manchester from September 7-10, and its handbat 
contains several observations on music and the cultured s& 
of the city’s life which seem peculiarly appropriate at t 
opening of the winter’s musical activities. 

Prof. C. H. Herford writes : ‘ Music has been said todiik 
with Mammon the devotion of the people of Mancheste 
Possibly this sets their musical enthusiasm too high; te 
music has some chance of being that one of the fine arts 
which her climate is least unkind. The great age of Engit 
music had long gone by before any note at all distincirx 
was heard in Manchester, and that came from the onus 
at the Collegiate Church, who in 1767 provided a tunix 
** Christians, awake.” . . . The history of the “* Gentlema! 
Concerts” goes back, however, far into the century; 
tradition even has it that the Young Pretender attenid 
one of them on his southward march in 1745.’ 

And then of the Manchester of to-day Mr. Wil 
Haslam Mills says: ‘ Manchester has grown too by ® 
accommodate the old coherent communal spirit. It bs 
grown too big and too diffuse for there to be anything likes 
discoverable common centre of social life. . . The Fre 
Trade Hall on Thursday nights in winter still contamss 
large infusion of the social essence of the city. The night 
the Hallé concert is announced in the procession of moter 
cars along the roads that come into the city from Chestit 
and the tramcars to Withington and the suburban tas 
are loquacious after the concert with the higher masa 
criticism—a Hallé audience inclines as much to analyss# 
appreciation.’ n* 

Musically speaking, it will be true to say that during & 
coming winter life will be better worth living in Manchest 
than in any other centre: the city’s energies in music, 8® 
munitions, are mobilized as never before, and the outputs 
vastly increased. It would not be untrue to say that im & 
war-crisis Manchester has found herself. From the midi 
of October until Easter there will be fifty orchestral conc 
and nota poor or completely unworthy programme in the lat 
Wood, Beecham, Ronald, Hamilton Harty, Elgar, Jui 
Harrison, Savonov, Mlynarski, all conduct in vary 
degree, and no previous season has witnessed such a 
in the drafting of programmes; the young and rs 
modernist is getting his heart’s desire just as much #° 
old-stagers. The twenty-one Halle Concerts ' 
embrace about a hundred works by some fifty compa 
and practically every European nation is repr 
Basing on the duu prageesmes of the illustrated pe 
spectus the leader writer in the Manchester Guartion 
‘the works by German composers of past generations 
double in quantity and more than equal in magnitude é ai 
whether classical or modern, from any other nation, ; 
this, although the music of living German conga 
rigorously debarred. That fact is a tribute to the 
mindedness as well as to the musical sympathies of Beet 
and his colleagues in the conductorship of this 
Many works new to us are promised for poles 
‘In a summer garden,’ ‘On first hearing the , 
‘Summer night on the river,’ all by Delius; 5a 
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casinos 
‘Tamar’; Overture to ‘Ivan the Terrible’ and Act 2 of 
‘Le Coq a’Or’ by Rimsky-Korsakov ; extensive selections 
om Moussorgsky’s ‘ Khovantchina’ and ‘ Boris Godounov "; 
Sravinski’s *L’Oiseau de Feu’ Suite and a repeat of 
‘Petrouchka’ ; Arnold Bax’s ‘In the faery hills’; Elgar’s 
‘Polonia’ and Tchaikovsky’s third Symphony (called the 
‘Polish ’)}—these two in the same programme ; Debussy’s 
‘Jberia’ ; Maurice Ravel’s ‘ Daphnis and Chloe’; Vincent 

5 Un jour d’Eté de la Montagne’; Glazounov’s 
Prelude from the ‘Isle of Love’ Suite ; Liadov’s ‘ Enchanted 
Lake’; Ippolitov-Ivanov’s ‘Circassian Village’ from the 
‘Caucasus Sketches’ ; Sgambati’s ‘Te Deum’ ; De Sabata’s 
Scherzo ‘In the Boughs’; Sibelius’s ‘ Elegie and Musette’ 
fom the Suite Op. 23; Alfven’s Rhapsody of Swedish 
folk-songs entitled ‘Midsummer Feast,’ and Boerresen’s 
‘The Normans.’ 

Asthere are two programmes not yet sketched in, even 

is lengthy list may be extended. Cesar Franck’s D minor 
Yymphony in Beecham’s glowing reading might well be 
repeated ; Sibelius’s ‘En Saga,’ has never been heard in 
Manchester, while Ronald’s reading of Elgar’s second 
Symphony would be most welcome, and Frank Bridge’s 
Concert Overtures are worth an introduction here. 

Performers new to Manchester are Mesdames Rollet and 
Baron, and M. Jean Vallier (French); M. Maurice Dambois, 
Miss Weber-Delacre, and M. August Bouilliez (Belgian) ; 
Miss Licette, Mr. William Murdoch, and Mr. William 
Samuel (British). 

The four orchestral concerts of the ‘Gentlemen’s’ series 
will be conducted by Ronald, Mlynarski, Julius Harrison, 
ad Hamilton Harty; the soloists so far booked include 
Miss Licette, Miss Flora Woodman, Messrs. John Clarke, 
Campbell McInnes, Jean Vallier, Rubinstein, Albert 
Sammons, and Savonov. 

ing as are the prospects of these two parent 
Secieties, a consideration of the ‘ Proms’ series affords even 
nore satisfaction. This Saturday night ground has been tilled 
ty the Manchester Orchestra, Ltd., for eleven years, and for 
the last three by Mr. Brand Lane as well, with Sir Henry Wood 
ws his conductor. The older series was initiated by a few 
energetic and far-seeing members of the Hallé Orchestra, who 
alised there was potential public at moderate prices. The 
Warhas brought Beecham back to his native county ; he and 
the Hallé executive having joined forces are determined to 
remodel the ‘Proms.’ Maintaining still the original status 
d the Manchester Orchestra, Ltd., the Concerts, as 
heretofore, will be given for the benefit of the original 
funders of the institution, but with new conductors, new 
composers, new artists, it is morally certain that the eleventh 
sason will reach a higher level than had ever before 
been experienced ; many of the concerts will be directed 
by two conductors, and as a fimale we are to have a 
plébiscitary programme in which all the season’s conductors 
vil share. After the lapse of several years a choral element 
vil be re-introduced, and Mr. R. H. Wilson is to revive 
‘Acis and Galatea,’ two of Percy Grainger’s choral songs 
ut to be performed, and Act 2 of Gluck’s ‘ Orphéo.’ 

Many of the artists performing at the Hallé Concerts will 
iso appear before the Saturday audiences, who will hear 
‘few who are not in the Hallé scheme: Mr. Howard- 
Jones, M. Sapellnikov, Mr. Gerald O’Brien, Miss Bessie 
Ts, Mr. _Herbert Langley, Miss Lillie Wormald, 
Mt. Frederic Blamey, Mr. Foster Richardson, and 

} Frederic Austin. 
’ In the character of the programmes to be played at the 

ter Proms.’ and Mr. Brand Lane’s Orchestral 

there is one clear line of demarcation. 
ry of the former series of twelve are choral and operatic. 
At the remaining ten concerts six symphonies and seven 
Concertos will be performed ; at an equal number of concerts 
= Mr. Lane’s management there will be six concertos 
only one symphony (the ‘ Pathetic’). Sir Henry Wood’s 
yammes are undoubtedly attractive, and more eminent 
Mr. Brand Lane could not possibly secure. These 

a need not fear lack of ——— of symphonies, 
ee admixture of such works would at once lift their 
m on toa yet higher plane. In three short winters we 
-_e the creation of a new orchestra and a new 
pabhie for orchestral music, thanks entirely to the zeal and 
iitiative of these two alert personalities ; this new public has 
on" very quickly and is ripe for further development. 





Thanks to Sir Henry Wood we shall hear the new Suite or 
Moussorgsky (orchestrated by Sir Henry Wood), ‘ Pictures 
from an Exhibition,’ as well as his Fantasia, ‘ Nuit sur la 
montagne chauve’ ; Hubert Bath’s new ‘ African Suite’ is to 
be played on February 19. Mr. Lane’s old Miscellaneous 
Concerts now take on a new character as well as anew name 
—‘ Festival Series.’ They are six in number, and the 
orchestra is to be heard at four ; two of these are choral 
(‘ Messiah’ and the ‘ Faust’ music of Berlioz) ; to the first 
come Mesdames Clara Butt and Réjane in the Elgar- 
Cammaerts ‘Carillon’ (this will be heard at least three 
times in Manchester during the winter); MM. Vallier, 
Ysaye, and Pachmann give a joint-recital on October 23, 
and on March 4 the Brand Lane Orchestra winds up its 
season with a Wagner programme (as does the Hallé Society 
a few days later). 

This will give a fair bird’s-eye view of the orchestral 
promise during the coming season, although it does not 
pretend to exhaust all the features of interest. Mention 
of chamber music and further choral effort must be reserved 
until next month. 

I shall not be misunderstood when I say that the most 
striking feature of the Harrison series is one affecting musical 
economics rather than artistics. These four concerts include 
one orchestral and three of more conventional order, and 
three shillings buys an unreserved ticket for the series. I 
believe it correct to say that Manchester has experienced 
nothing like this, although a sixpenny admission obtains 
frequently in Blackpool, where the halls have abnormal seating 
capacity. If the Harrison audiences are not large the fault 


will not be with the entrepreneur. 

The massed choir performance instituted in the Parks by 
the City Council took place on September 18, when 320 
singers performed under Mr. Thomas Corlett in nearly ideal 
It was repeated on September 25. 


weather. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 

Despite the evil influences of War, the Nottingham Sacred 
Harmonic Society is facing the situation with a bold front. 
On November 4, ‘Elijah’ is to be given, and of course 
‘Messiah’ on Boxing Day. On February 4, Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ will be presented, and a performance of 
Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius’ follows on March 9. 

The orchestral concerts which have hitherto been given 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society are to be taken over by 
the University College, but will be directed as before by 
Prof. Allen Gill. Two concerts will be given, as usual. 

Three interesting lectures (illustrated) are promised for 
next February by the College. These are to be on ‘Plain- 
Song,’ by Mr. Royle Shore; on ‘ Russian Music,’ by 
Dr. Markham Lee; and on ‘Programme Music,’ by 
Prof. Allen Gill. The annual ‘College Concert’ is also 
announced for March 23. 

Though the War stopped the Subscription Concerts last 
year, they are to be resumed this season for the benefit of 
the British Red Cross Society as well as for the Lord Mayor 
of London’s Professional and Artistic Classes Relief Fund. 
The attractions presented include Madame Ada Crossley 
and MM. Ysaye, Pachmann, Moiseivitsch, and Sapellnikov, 
along with the Hallé Orchestra, with Mr. Thomas Beecham 
as conductor, and should prove adequate to swell the funds 
of the societies in question. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


A prospective reduction in the supply of public music 
during the coming winter is due almost entirely to the 
preoccupation of the ordinary amateur musical workers— 
choralists and instrumentalists. Choirs are depleted of 
singers—men and women alike—and normal audiences have 
little leisure for concert-going. There will, however, be a 
musical season of sorts, and probably every concert will be 
crowded, for the paying public was never more eager for the 
relaxation and help which music affords. Ofthe chief choral 
bodies the Amateur Musical Society, as was the case last 
year, is following a normal course in giving two subscription 
concerts. At the first, on December 14, Sir Henry Wood will 
conduct ‘St. Paul.’ Mr. J. A. Rodgers will conduct the 
second concert, the date and programme of which are not 
yet announced. The Musical Union will perform ‘ Messiah,’ 
under Dr. Coward, but the usual subscription concerts will 
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not be given. Rehearsals are however being resumed, the 
work studied being ‘ Hiawatha.’ The arrangements of the 
Sheffield Choral Union are not yet completed. 

The Victoria Hall Choral Society, attached to the Central 
Wesleyan Mission, has already started work, and has given 
an excellent performance of * The Creation’ under Mr. H. C. 
Jackson, and will continue with various standard works. 

The Grand Opera Society is preparing a performance of 
‘Carmen,’ to be conducted by Dr. Duffell, and the Teachers’ 
Opera Society is giving a week’s light opera in the Albert 
Hall during this month. It is hoped that the Sheffield 
Promenade Concerts may be resumed. The Symphony 
Orchestra, an amateur organization, puts forward a busy 
programme. Five concerts will be given. The co-operation 
of various choral Societies has been secured. The Grand 
Opera Society (conductor, Dr. Dutiell), the Doncaster 
Musical Society (Mr. Wilfred Sanderson), the Barnsley 
St. Cecilia Society (Mr. H. N. Horton), and the Chesterfield 
Musical Union (Mr. J. F. Staton) will be the guests of the 
Society during the season. The orchestral conductors will 
be Mr. J. H. Parkes, Mr. O. C. Owrid, Mr. Clifford 
Richmond, and Mr. Joseph Holbrooke. Among the works 
promised are Elgar’s ‘ Polonia’ and ‘Carillon’; Suillivan’s 
* Irish Symphony,’ MacDowell’s ‘ Lancelot and Elaine,’ and 
Holbrooke’s ‘ The Song of Gwyn Ap Nudd’ for pianoforte 
and orchestra. The Wednesday Afternoon Chamber Concerts 
arranged by the Misses Foxon will be resumed, and Mr. 
Claude Crossley will give a series of afternoon pianoforte 
recitals. The Sheftield Subscription Concerts will also be 
given ; at one of these Mr. Thomas Beecham will conduct 
the Hallé Orchestra. 


foreign and Colonial Hews. 


CAPETOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 

The programme of the orchestral concerts given or to be 
given from July to November, under Mr. Theo Wendt, the 
able musical director to the Corporation, is a great tribute to 
the taste of the audiences catered for. A Beethoven 
Symphony every fortnight, one by Brahms every month, and 
a number of works by Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Dvoraik, Elgar, Frederic Cliffe (Symphony in C minor), 
d'Indy, Ravel, Saint-Saéns, Dukas, and Glazounov, are 
announced on the attractive prospectus that has reached us. 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 

The Dunedin Male-Voice Choir, which was founded in 
1886, gave its 110th concert (29th season) at Burns Hall on 
July 14. The programme included the following choral 
items: ‘The boy in blue’ (Lovell), ‘O peaceful night’ 
(Edward German), ‘The traveller’s farewell’ (de Rillé), 
‘Salamis’ (Gernstein), and ‘The voices of harmony’ 
(Dard-Janin). Mr. Jesse Timson conducted. The Choir 
numbers fifty-one performing members. 

PETROGRAD AND MOSCOW. 

M. Mlynarski (writing from Moscow to Mr. Robin Legge) 
Says : 

‘Last Friday [July 30 apparently] I conducted here the 
first Anglo-Russian concert, the success of which was great 
and complete. Instead of a programme entirely English, I 
thought it better to arrange a mixed programme, and the 
result was as I have stated. During this summer there have 
been or will be played the following works by English 
composers, in Moscow and Petrograd—Elgar’s ‘* Enigma” 
Variations, the Introduction and Allegro for strings, 
** Cockaigne,” and other works ; Bantock’s ** The Pierrot of 
the Minute,” which finds great favour in Russia ; Harty’s 
** With the Wild Geese ” ; Stanford’s fourth Irish Rhapsody ; 
Percy Grainger’s Irish Tune and Mock Morris; Edward 
German’s *‘ Henry VIII.”, and other orchestral dances. The 
conductors have been, besides myself, Fitelberg and Malko in 
Petrograd, and Fiedorov, conductor of the Imperial Opera, 
in Moscow.’ 

PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA. 

We have pleasure in publishing the following communica- 
tion from Mr. J. S. Yates (Pretoria) as an example of good 
musical missionary work : 

I beg to enclose programmes of a series of organ 
recitals I have given this year, in the hope they may be 





ee 
of interest. In the absence of a town organ or orchestn 
our fine three-manual Norman & Beard organ is mq 
appreciated by the townspeople generally, including ty 

‘foreign’ element (hence the ‘ Hollands’ programme) 

A word in appreciation of the use of your magazine i 

keeping us in touch with musical life generally. 

The programmes included a number of well-chosen roy 
and instrumental (string) items. Among the organ yi 
played were Franck’s third Choral, the Allegro appassiow, 
from Harwood’s first Sonata, two movements from Guilmg 
first Sonata, three Preludes on old English Hymn Tune.) 
Parry, Wood, and Charlton Palmer, Wolstenholme’s Fix 
in B flat, and Bach’s Dorian Toccata, as well as arrangemas 
from Chopin, Ravel, Grieg, Rachmaninov, Rebikoy, x 
Tchaikovsky. Elgar’s ‘Carillon’ was twice performed si 
organ and bells (reciter, Mr. Walter Cranch). 
TORONTO. } 

The Conservatory, of which Dr. Vogt is the prince 
has prospered during the past academic year.  Performans 
of students have been devoted to raising funds for Red (ng 
Societies. A notable donation to the same object was mé 
by the Mendelssohn Choir (Dr. Vogt), which contributelx 
less than $4,095 (about £1,000). The National Chon 
(Dr. Ham) raised $700. 

WINNIPEG, 

Mr. Fred M. Gee recently gave two organ reini 
at Augustine Church, at one of which Mr. Watkin Mi 
sang. The programmes were well chosen, among 
items being Handel’s fifth Concerto, Guilmant’s Fund 
March and ‘Hymn of Seraphs,’ Boellmann’s ‘Suz 
Gothique,’ and Hollins’s Concert-Overture in C minx 
Collections for the Red Cross Fund realised about {3 
Mr. Gee has just been appointed to St. Stepha 


Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg. 








Miscellaneous, 


Mr. Walter H. Dixon (Oxford) writes as follows: ‘ 
Mr. Maurice Baring’s ‘‘The mainsprings of Rosi 
(page 243) the following passage occurs in connection wi 
her church choirs: ‘* The bass voices reach to notes a 
attain effects resembling the 36-ft. Bourdon stops of a hy 
organ.” This passage was reproduced in good faith ini 
recent number of 7he Xound Tadle.’ He suggests 
responsible men of letters should avoid using the technicalité 
of music. But notwithstanding frequent exposures © 
inaccuracy they are unrepentant. It is a compensilt 
that they provide musicians with some harmless amusemétt 


With reference to our statement (on p. 533, Septem 
number) that no dictionary gives the date of Mlle. Janos: 
birth, correspondents have written to say that 1850 isgv 
(a) in an ewly edition of Cummings’s Biographical Dichom 
of Musicians, (4) in Dunstan’s Cyclopzdic Dictionary, ® 
(c) in the old edition of Grove. But the publishers of 
Cummings’s Dictionary were threatened with an action ™ 
libel for making this statement (!) and the date was ®® 
drawn. Probably (4) and (c) quoted from (a), but Groves 
new edition suppressed all mention of the lady. Its 
a very important matter. 

Vincent d’Indy contributes an article on Belgian # 
German music to Everyman of September 10. He rem 
on the hysterical ‘Salome,’ the idiotic ‘ Elektra,’ and O 
invertebrate ‘Joseph’ of Richard Strauss, and genta! 
finds modern German music decadent. Germany, 0% 
has lost her artistic sense. He finds great promis © 
Belgian art. César Franck he claims as French, — 
standing his birth at Liége. He hopes that after the Wa 
Belgian music will be duly recognized in Paris. 

Mr. Otto Marius Kling (J. & W. Chester) has fout* 
necessary to make a statutory declaration that his fatbe 
Mr. Henri Louis Adrien Kling, is a Swiss, and ™ 
born at Paris and lives at Geneva, where he is a profess ® 
the Conservatoire, and that he (Mr. Otto Kling) was bat 
at Geneva, and that in 1889 he married a Brussels 
One of his sons is now serving abroad with the > 
Army. A photograph of Mr. Otto Kling’s birth © 
accompanies the copy of the declaration. 
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M. Isidore de Lara has persevered with his War 
Emergency Concerts during the past m mth. Some of the 
most attractive events have been given in the open air. 
The idea of having a short address from a critic or a 
scan is maintained. Mr. HH. B. Dickin spoke on 
‘National stress and musical awakening,’ and Mr. J. M. 
Glover had a good deal to say as to the boycotting of the 
British composer. 
Richard Strauss’s new ‘ Alpine’ Symphony is to be produced 
at Berlin in October. It requires two orchestras, one of 
bass ‘behind the scenes,’ and some novel instruments 
including a wind machine, a thunder-producing mechanism, 
wd cow-bells. It is increasingly obvious that Strauss 1s 
nothing if he is not sensational. 





Mr. Andrew Harris, who is at present bandmaster of the 
oval Garrison Artillery at Gibraltar, has been selected 
$n many candidates for the position of bandmaster of the 
yewlyformed Welsh Guards. Mr. Harris has served over 
twenty years in his Majesty’s Forces, and is a licentiate in 
sndmastership of the Royal Academy of Music. 

It is stated that Mr. Eugen d’Albert, on whose see-saw 
record we commented recently, has been expelled from the 
Imperial Association of German Composers on account of 
he taint of British nationality he desired to purge himself 

Between two stools, Xc. 

Mr. Fred. C. Morris has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster at Chirk Parish Church in succession to the late 
Miss Knollys, whose tragic end a short while ago created 
ach widespread regret. Mr. Morris is the well-known 
Hanley violinist. 

The band of the R.M.L.I. played at Plymouth during 
the recent visit of the King. His Majesty personally 
complimented the conductor, Mr. J. W. Newton, on the 
acellence of the performances. 


Mr. Percy Grainger says that Delius is the greatest of all 
ving composers. He writes (in the New York J/esiciai) 
ey enthusiastically of Delius’s Pianoforte concerto. 


Madame Melba has been using her voice and influence to 
sme purpose. The concerts she has given in Australia for 
patnotic purposes have realised £ 30,000. 

Mr. Ernest Newman is to contribute a weekly article on 
musical matters to the New JI 7tess, a journal edited by 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton. 

The engagement of Miss Irene Scharrer, the pianist, to 
Mr. $. G. Lubbock, assistant-master at Eton College, is 
anounced. 





Answers to Correspondents, 


‘A BELGiaN ORGANIST’ — (QUESTION) — inquires 
wether children and adults with a bad ear can be taught to 
%§; In particular those who are unable to imitate even a 
angle sound. If so, by what means, and to what extent ? 


ANSWER.—It has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
Pore children who apparently have no ear can be taught 
sing. The process is somewhat laborious and entails 
feat patience on the part of teacher and pupil. The line 
‘ development consists in a constant and frequent appeal to 
7 far, This appeal is most efficacious when it is made by 
a voices, or At least by a woman's voice, 
aperien 2) 20 instrument or a man’s voice. In our 
,ptence, which has been a very wide one, in dealing with 
ene eroblem a class system of teaching produces 
ha Sthan individual training because of this influence 
, Pattern which the child can possibly reproduce as to 
ee The tone of a pianoforte, violin, or other 
ee possibly be reproduced, and many children 

abstract only the pitch from the mass of sound 
ive mena presented to their ear. As to method we have 
appeal to the ear. This is 


ays used the ‘mental effect ’ 
) % the Tonic Sol-fa method. To attempt to fix 


| attentionon interval or on absolute pitch succeeds far lessoften. 
See ‘The School Sight Singing Reader,’ Books 137-8, Novello’s 
School Songs, or the application of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Method to the Staff Notation, in Book 226 of the same series. 
As to the extent of such cultivation of ‘ bad ears,’ results 
vary. In not a few instances in our personal experience 
some very unpromising children have turned out to be 
acceptable singers as amateurs. With adults success is rare. 
It is not that the power of reproducing with the voice 
what is appreciated by the ear is wholly absent, for the most 
obstinate individual will freely reproduce words and other 
sounds, but it seems that the perception of the simple 
relations of scale-tones is either missing, or the power to 
co-ordinate motor action between ear and voice has atrophied. 
AMEN AFTER THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

In our September issue (p. 561) the question was asked 
whether it was ‘etiquette’ to sing Amen after the 
National Anthem. Our answer ‘in the negative’ was 
made under the impression that the inquiry referred to 
the secular use of the so-called ‘Anthem.’ Several 
correspondents have written to say that the Amen is sung 
in their churches when the words are used as a hymn. A 
valued correspondent says : 


‘I was told on reliable authority a short while ago that at 
the military services, which invariably with the 
National Anthem, they add the Amen as a rule; the 
difference being, I suppose, that they use it as a Aymn and 
prayer. I also read an allusion to this fact in the little 
book, *‘ The Bishop of London’s visit to the Front,” p. 39. 
At a service for soldiers in a private military hospital I was 
at not long ago, I noticed a partial attempt was made to 
carry this out at the close, but the effort was not united in 
its aim ; apparently no agreement had been made beforehand. 
It struck me that if at the close of military services it has 
always been the case, it may be of interest to your 
correspondent, apart from whether it is ‘‘ etiquette” or not ; 
as, of course, we are all aware it is not performed at public 
functions. Sometimes our Scotch members of congregations 
do add the Amen at a meeting, as they have it in their 
hymn-book.’ 


altos 
close 


‘AN OLD StBsCRIBER’ writes :—‘ With reference to 
your answer to Mr. Fred. Parsons in the September A/uszca/ 
Times, 1 too have been in doubt as to whether an Amen 
should be sung after the National Anthem. In the tune 
book we use at our church an Amen is added, so I do not 
hesitate to play it when the National Anthem is sung, as it 
is, immediately before or after the morning service. Two 
other church hymnals I have referred to similarly add an 
Amen. May I therefore ask why an Amen should not be 
sung, or whether any discrimination should be shown when 
the National Anthem is sung at Divine Service or a secular 
meeting ?’ 


{At secular gatherings it seems to us that it would be 
incongruous to add the Amen. None of the well-known 
arrangements—those by Vincent Novello, Costa, Leslie, 
Elgar, &c., provide such a coda. Custom is against such an 
addition. The case is different when the words are used as 
a hymn in the course of religious services. —ED., .1/.7.] 


J. L. W.—Question.—‘ Can you recommend a book of 
exercises to cover all requirements, from the beginner to the 
concert performer, in addition to Mr. T. Matthay’s ‘ Art of 
Touch ' and ‘ Relaxation Studies,’ to fit in with Mr. Matthay’s 
principles ?’ 


ANSWER.—No such book of exercises has yet been issued. 
It would have to be a very big book. But what do you mean 
by ‘concert performer’? A virtuoso? Mr. Matthay tells us 
that any necessary exercises should be selected from the mass 
published. He has himself given a few special exercises in 
* Relaxation Studies,’ and the Practice Card, No. 2, on 
‘Forearm Rotation’ gives those required for that most 
important detail of Technique. The extensive pianoforte 
literature for students edited by Franklin Taylor and 
published by Novello & Co. affords a wide choice. Send 
for the Novello Edition list, 160, Wardour Street. A portion 





of the list is advertised in the September A/usica/ Times. 
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THOMAS EMMETT, 32, Dawson Terrace, Harrogate— 
(QuESTION)—asks for a description of the form of the first 
Movement of Rode’s Violin concerto in A minor. 

ANSWER.—The First Movement may ascribed to | 
Sonata Form. (Ar) First Subject, bars 1-37 of solo; 
Episode follows ; (B) Second Subject in E major, beginning 
after scale-passage ; (C) Episodical Free Fantasia, beginning 
after short (v7 Recapitulation—(A2) First Subject, 
beginning in B minor, (B2) Second Subject in A major, 
beginning 37 bars from end. 

R. D.—Your question is ambiguous. Do you want a 
book of studies in the use of the pedals of the pianoforte, or 
information about their mechanism, or do you refer to the 
organ pedal attachment to pianofortes ? 


Cuurcu.—The following will be 
preparing your paper on church music: ‘ Studies in worship 
music,’ John Curwen (Curwen); ‘ Plainsong,’ Francis 
Burgess (Novello); ‘ Music of the Bible,’ Stainer (Novello 
* Cathedral past and present,’ John E. West 
(Novello). 


be 





7 


useful to you in 


organists, 


CORRECTION, 
The organ arrangement by Stainer of an Andante in 
flat by Mozart, originally written for pianoforte duet, 
having been chosen as a F.R.C.O. test, it is important to 
note that bar 34 should read as follows : 


bh 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 


Published by NOVELLO & CO., Livny, Th 
. 

I ACH, J. S.—Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. (Ty 
Well-Tempered Clavichord.) Book I. (contain, } 

Nos. 1-8), Is. 
ANTOCK, GRANVILLE.—‘“‘ The Great God Py } 

Part I., *‘ Pan in Arcady.” Vocal Score. 3s, 6%, 
— Scottish Rhapsody. For Orchestra. String iw 
(5) Is. each. (2 
I ATH, HUBERT.—Doll’s-house Suite. Five {ip for the ¢ 
pieces for little folk. For Pianoforte Solo. 2s, W? 
if OYLE, I.—** Wilt not Thou, O God, go forth y 
our hosts?” Anthem for Intercession. 4d, Edited 





ROOKE, A. AMY.—‘‘Song of England.” 
Chorus or Unison Singing. 2d. 
OLBORN, A. G.—Larghetto Espressivo. 
The Stapleton Series of Organ Compositions.) 1s 
UTLER, EDWARD.—‘“ The Olden Time.” F 
part Song. (No. 1316, Novello’s Part-song Book. 
ZERNY, CHARLES. — Studies of Mechanic 


ition, 


I 
C 


No, 


(Op. 849.) 15 Selected Studies. Edited and Finger ER( 
by FRANKLIN TayLor. (Novello Edition, No. 130.) us. 
i}- MONTFITCHET, MARY. —** Villanelle-Lalhiy. fF __«« 

Song for medium voice. 2s. 44). 

I ONIZETTI.—‘‘ The Daughter or the Regime ERG 

Comic Opera. Concert and Acting Edition. Eiix Ar 
and arranged by EMIL KREUz. Is. 6d, ANI 

ARIBALDI’S HY MN. —Italian National Air. Aman 


( J asa Four-part Song. (No. 1317, Novello’s PartSo, 


Book). 2d. VA 
ARWOOD, BASIL.—Te Deum and Benedict: ORS 
E minor. (Op. 28.) 6d. So 
OLBROOKE, J.—Triumphal March. (Op. 2 AM 
For Orchestra (and Chorus ad /c+.). Arranged 1 
Pianoforte Solo. 2s. 6d. TOBI 
| hegre ome. ALFRED.—‘“* The Name of the Lor l 
Anthem. (No. 1057, Novello’s Octavo Anthem 
3d 


©=NNARD, LADY BARRETT.—‘“ The Caméx 
Guns.” Song for Baritone. 
MN) ACKENZIE, A. C.—Tema con Variazioni. 
Six Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. (Op. 3 
AYER, CHARLES.—Eight Selected Studies ine 
Edited x 


2s. 


Fr 
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Op. 31, Up. 55, Op. 93, and Op. 216. ee SCALE 
Fingered by FRANKLIN TayLor. (Novello Fait 
No. 141.) Is. 6d. ’ 
N OORE, J. G.—‘*God guard our Empire lant 
1 Intercessional Hymn for use in time of war. 10 Ty 
( USELEY, F. A. G.—‘*Thou art my Portion Th 
Anthem. (No. 872, 7%e .Wusical Tints.) 1% Fo 
PARKER, C. S.—‘* The Reveille.” Song. Amy Or 
for Military Band by J. W. NEWTON. 33s. 6d. 
i OOTHAM, C. B.—‘‘ For the Fallen.” Poem Hi 
LAURENCE Binyon. Set to music for Chorus 
Orchestra. 1s. 6d. A 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.—No. 280 contaits ! 
following Music in both Notations :— 
‘‘The Brave Old Oak.” Unison Song. E. J. L 
13d. A rer 
CHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNaretl 
Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in 51%? 
_ 


Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompanis« 
(8vo). £8. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa 4 ‘ 

No. 1169. ‘* Cuckoo Clock.” Junior Unison 

Song. H. Ernest Hunt 

*EWELL, S.—‘‘ O God the Father, Whom we p®® 

Hymn and Tune on card. Id. as 
qs RP, CECIL J., anp GEORGE BUTTERWOR! 

Music and Notation of ‘*‘ Hunsdon House. 

Country Dance Tunes, Set 5, and Country Dance Bos 
Part 3. 4d. 


T 4 


14d. - 
To eh 


~ 
Adverts 


the Offi 


not later 
———e 





‘IARKS, M. C. — Psalm 95 (‘Venite, exalt 

Domino.”) New Edition. For Choir and Orga. ~ 
OMLINSON, H. W.—‘“ Out of the deep bt” 
called unto Thee.” Anthem. 3d. 











FRID 
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Op. 37:) 
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pire Lands 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 


ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. — Edited by W. G. 
T McNAUGHT. : 
No. 2238. Ave Maria (‘‘Give ear unto my 
Prayer”). Unaccompanied Anthem. 


JACQUES ARCADELDT on . 
No. 2259. . ‘‘ To Daffodils.” Four- part Song. 

H. E. DARKE a . 4rd. 
No. 2240. ‘‘ Echoes.” Part-song. For 

S.A.T.B. CUTHBERT HARRIS. 14d. 


URNER, H. SANDIFORD.—Reverie in D_ fiat. 
(No. 48, The Recital Series of Original Compositions 
forthe Organ. Edited by Epwin H. LEMARE.) 2s. _ 
JOLFF, EDOUARD. — Seven Selected Studies. 
W “Style and Mechanism” (left band). (Op. 50.) 
Fdited and fingered by FRANKLIN TayLor. (Novello 
ition, No. 153-) Is. 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ERGE, IRENEE.-—‘‘Gently, Lord, oh gently lead 
us.” Anthem for general use. 12 cents (4d.). 
— “Thou art Near.” Anthem for general use. 12 cents 
44.). 
ERGH, A.—‘‘ Thou art, O God, the Life and Light.” 
Anthem. 15 cents (6d.). 
ANDLYN, T. F. H.—‘‘The Lord is my Strength.” 
Anthem. 15 cents (6d.). 
D* RSAM, C. H.—‘*Thou, O God, art praised in 
Zion.” Anthem. 15 cents (6d.). 
YORSYTH, CECIL.—** Twilight Night.” Four-part 
Song. 10 cents (3d.). 
H*™ A.—Benedicite, omnia Opera. Shortened form. 
10 cents (3d.). 
— T. T.—Triumphal March for Organ. 
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SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

















4s 4d. 
Two Lines oe oe oe oe eo ° 30 
Three Lines .. ee ee ee oe o3 4 
For every additional Line .. ee ee ° 10 
One inch (displayed) .. os os “e °o10 0 
Half a Column ee ee ae oe 200 
A Column oo ee on es oe 40°00 
A Page .. eo ee oe “o ee 710 0 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 


A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 





| 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To ensure ins rtion in their proper positions 


Advertisements Jor the next issue should reach 





te Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W., 


uot later than 
es 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, (First Post.) | 
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WILLIAM A. SPENCER 


(BARITONE) AND 


GR ACE CLARE 


INTRALTO). 


Oratorios, Concerts, mn &e. 26, Auckland 


Re 


vad, 


Ilford. 





ENOR WANTED.—£12. Church 


worth. Communicant; good Reader. Light duties. 
reet, W 


F. H. H., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St 


in Wands- 


Apply, 





T.AN DREW’S, HOLBORN.-There is a VACANCY 
in the ¢ hoir f ra TE ine VOICE. Communicar 


Soloist. Cathedral Services and occasional Oratoric 


annum. Apply, enclosing copies of two recent testimo 
M 


» Serv 


it. 
ices. 


First-rate 
420 per 


nials, to Mr. 





. G. M. Og poo, Organist and Director of the Choir, Ormond 
Chambers, 28, Great Ormond Street, Holborn, W.C. 
O ORGANISTS.—Gentleman will DEPUTISE 


GRATUITOUSLY. Good organ and congenial er 
**X,”" c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 


Wire 


W. 


nment 


essential, 





N USICAL SCHOLARSHIP FO 


SU BJECTS.—Six Scholarships to be awarded 


R 


BR 


in Oc 


SINGING, VIOLIN, and PIANOFORTE. NO FEES 


of any kind. For particulars, apply for Form M, 
Music, 65, Margaret Street, W. 


Practica 


} 


ITISH 
tober for 
or charges 


Scho ol 





SIX OCTAVE STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


WILLEM COENEN 


d the v 
playing 
, 


rKing student, 


uch as well 





** Six excellent octave studic 


graph. 











ariety 


is represen 
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ind will make the irksome 
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as style in this sp 


iry. t 
is ey 
than usu l 
The different 
is great. 
ted in these 


study of 
amit 








n safely be recommended tu players who posse the lauc 
1 1 f keeping r techniqu 1 a Daily Press. 
I E THREE S INGS 
I Nove » ¢ ma 
4 
AUF WIEDERSEHEN 
COMPOSED BY 
“DpL — 
A. HERBERT BREWER. 
VioLin AND PIANOFORTE 2s. od, 
VioLA AND PIANOFORTE ° 2s. od. 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 2s. od, 
SMALL ORCHESTRA 
String Parts is. 3d. 
Wind Parts 2s. od. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 2s. od, 
OrGaNn Soo 1s. 6d. 
PIANOFORTE AND STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 2s. 6d. 
Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR Mititary Banp S. 


London: NoveLLo anp Company, Li 


mited. 
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** 


** 
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“* 
S HR HRN NNY 
r 


* 


rarked t are to be had in T. 





i Davies, 4d. ; G. 


J. M. Crament 4d. 

G. M. Garrett 3d. 

H. Gadsby 3d. 

— i. Woodward 14d. 
, thd. ; F. R. Statham § 4d. 
1 John Redford, each 3d. 
. A. R. Gaul 3d. 
..Mendelssohn 3d. 

.. C. Bradley 14d 

nd J. V. Roberts, each 3d. 





: NOVE LLO AND COMPANY, 
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ADVE NT. | 





“M. I. Wise 4d. 





6d. 
4d. 
d. 
14d 
“ d. 
sd. 
‘ 6d 
~ 14d 
. 5. Wes! ad. 
acfarr 2d 
( jd. ; Mozart 6d. 
J. Stainer ad. 
R. Haking 14d 
G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
Pr. Attwood 14d. 
Clark oe 1 ed. 
.-Arthur C, Ex wards 14d 


silbert 2 
C. Martin 3d. 
Spohr ad. 








Sailey and H. Kinsey, each 


7 

| 
.. Ch. Gounod ad. 
.. Mendelssohn 


J. M. Crament  1id. 


Or , Gibbons 3d. 

S. S. Wesley 3d. 

H. Purcell 4d. 

King Hall 14d. 

T. Attwood 14d 

mic Solfa, 1d. to 3d. each. 


LIMITED, 





! = 


| ADVENT HYMN 
| 








MUSIC FOR ADVENT » Cf 


WATCH YE, PRAY YE 


(WACHET, BETET) 
A CANTATA 
AND 


| 
| 


FO! 


Intersper 
T 


FOR SOLI, CHORUS, ORCHESTRA 


BACH. 


Epirep sy E. H. 
sy CLAUD E, 


THORNE, 


ENG.isk VERSION AVELING, 


Price One § 


Shilli 
Pric 


“IN LOWLY GUISE THY KING APPEARETH? 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS, WITH ORCHESTRi 
ACCOMPANIMENT 
SED PY 


5 ‘HU MANN. 


STC 


R. 


TRANSLATED BY THE Rev. J. TROUTBECK, DD 


Price One Shilling. Words o haw 7s. 6d. per 1 
. tT, n THE \ 
BLESSE D ARE . HEY WHO 
WATCH 
A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS - 
dais Price On 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGAT “eo 
String 


THE WORDS SELECTED FROM Hoy ScRipTuRE 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


HUGH BLAIR. 


Price One Shillir g and Sixpence. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100 


THE TWO ADVENTS 
A CHURCH CANTATA 


W. ‘BO 3OWL ING, M. A. 
Cc tt E V P 
GARRETT (Op. 23). 


THE TRUMPET IN 
ZION 
A CANTATA FOR 


WARW IC K JORDAN. 


C 


FO 





GEORGE 





Price One Shilling and Sixpence. W 


BLOW YE 





ADVENT 





Price One Shilli 


THE 
FIRST THREE 


Music 


COLLECTS 
SUNDAYS IN ADVEM 

S. S. WESLEY 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.0. 
US GRACE. 








FOR THE 


Divide 
separa 
Christ 


HEMS BY 


lt, ALMIGHTY GOD, 0 GIVE Fa 


| 
=| Soprano Solo and Chorus. 3d. 





Vocal Sec 
Parts 1% 


Books of 


2. BLESSED LORD. Fors.a.T.B. 2d. 
JESU CHRIST. For 
2d. 


3. O LORD Bass Solo # 


Chorus. 






LimITED 


Lonnoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 
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ENICANTATAS FoR CHRISTMAS. 


= BETHLEHEM THE NATIVITY 























FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, AND 
PRA Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation CHORUS 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
E. CUTHBERT NUNN THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND THE MUSIC 
iG. THE MUSIC BY COMPOSED BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. THOMAS ADAMS. 
Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 
ARETE? Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Werds only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
CHESTR THE - ‘ * rT 
TORY OF BETHLEHEM CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES, Etc. 
CK, D.D THE WORDS WRITTEN BY THE WORDS BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
WHO THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS SOLI, THE MUSIC BY 
CHORUS AND ORGAN y to ~ 
COMPOSED BY Jl LIUS HARRISON. 
T r) TRS a 
JOHN E. WEST. Price One Shilling. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. Words only, Five Shillings per Hundred. 
EGATION Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
iy is String Parts, 6s. 6d. ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. ae 25 
C H RI Fy MAS EVE FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
sain FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS AND CHORUS AND ORGAN 
‘Ss ORCHESTRA COMPOSED BY 
_____ COMPOSED BY THOMAS ADAMS. 
| NIELS W. GADE. st sai Tenet 
(Op. 40.) Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 
St: Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence. as — 
3). - x 
== [CHRISTMAS SCENES —Y ULE TIDE 
r ais COMPOSED BY 
ET 1 FOR FEMALE VOICES ss A S 
pesos THOMAS ANDERTON. 
FREDE RIC H. COW EN. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, gilt, 3s. 





Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


iP. pees oh BEFORE THE PALING 





ADVEM BY 
» A CHR Mz 1YMN 
| J. S. BACH. A atianta tia H\ 
Divided into six sections, intended originally for +: wv 
v0 ee performance on the three days of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
oa nstmas, New Year’s Day, New Year's Sunday, SET TO Music FoR VoIces AND ORCHESTRA 
—— and the Festival of the Epiphany. 
CE. si 
Voral Score, Two Shillings ; V x illing e: 7 
) gs; Vocal Parts, One Shilling each. 
ats I and 2, 1s. ; Parts 3 and 4, Is.; Parts 5 and 6, Is. B. J. DALE. 








or Tonic Sol-fa (Parts 1 and 2), 6d. q ae 
of Words (per 100), 10s. Parts 1 and 2 (per 100), 5s. Price One Shilling. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limtep. 
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CANTIONES SACRA: 


MUSICAL SETTINGS OF THE 


ROMAN LITURGY 


EDITE BY 


DOM SAMUEL GREGORY OULD. 


Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. 


























3 Apeste Fipetes. The complete Text (8 verses) with a 

2 y Dr. F. E. Gladstone, and varied Accompani- 

er by H. B. Collins, Dom Samuel G. Ould, Sir 

Walter Parratt, Sir C. Hubert H. Parry, Dr. Cc. W. 

Pearce, William Sewell, Dr. A. E. Tozer, and S. P. 
Waddington ee oe ee Is. 
4 ADORAMUS TE, Curiste “Mozart 2d. 
22. Aporemus (for Benediction) F. & on stone ad. 
2. AporemMus(Motet) .. ° Pearce 6d. 
ro. ALMA REDEMPTORIS MATER W. Sewell ad. 
5. ANGELUS AD PasTorEs Sweelinck 4d. 
56. ANGELUS AD VIRGINEM es oe -- S&.G. Ould 3d. 
40. Ave Maria, Op. ra, S.S.A.A. wn es ° J. Brahms 6d. 
42. Ave MARIA ‘ Edw: ard Elgar 3d. 
s3 Ave Maria Robert Parsons 3d. 
ss) Ave Maria oe ‘ Verdonck ad. 
43» Ave Maris STEtta .. “Ec iward Elgar 3d. 
27. Ave Maris STELia .. S. P. Waddington 6d. 
45- AVE Reina Ci ELORUM S. G. Ould ad. 
It . CELORUM W. Sewell ad. 
36. u (Sol-fa, 1d.) ‘Edw ard Elgar ed. 
7. Ave Verum . a Healey Willan ed. 
26. BENEDICTA ET VENERABILIS oe oe F. E. Gladstone 6d. 
6. Benepiction Service (Unison) S.G. Ould 3d. 
59. Benepictrion Service (Unison) .. R. R. Terry 3d. 
9. BENEDICTION Service (Unison) John E. West 3d. 
68. Benepiction Service (Unison) ° Alfred Hollins 3d. 
32. BENEDICTION SERVICE ate ir-part) Agnes Zimmermann 2d. 
48. Bone P ASTOR .. -_ . M. H. Eslava ad. 
8. Factus Es Felice Anerie 2d. 
29. MPLINE Hy ‘ S. G. Ould 3d. 
2. OR SAL < Te SpeRANTIUM (Mc Stet) .. W. Schulthes 3d. 
5 Crux Fipe cis (Mote t) . - .. S. P. Waddington 4d. 
3 Devs MisereaTur . FE. Gladstone 6d 
47. Dextera Domini ‘ W. Sewell ad. 
4. Domine Satvum Fac és : Ch. Gounod 2d. 
Domine Satvum Fac ° 2d. 
12, Domine Satvum Fac ad. 
61. Domine Jesu Curiste el bi 3d. 
66. Ex INIA W. Sewell ad. 
7. Hac Dies os . F. E. Gladstone 3d. 
7. Hopig Sa s Benepictus Peter Philips 4d. 
60. Intrenpe Voci Orationis Mee. Edw: ard Elgar 2d. 
49. Lavupa Si on “R. O. Y. Cahahorra ed 
20. LiTANY oF Loretro, THE. F. E. Gladstone 6d 
44. Litanxvorl xETTO, Tue .. me ‘ S. G. Ould ed 
69. Litany or Loretto, Tue (Eig shtfe | . SG. Ould 3d. 
23. MaGniricaTin A . aia on F. E. Gladstone 8d. 
I MaGniricat in E fiz t William Sewell 4d. 
1 Macniricat in B flat Silas 6d. 
28. MaGniricaT in D - E. Silas 1s. 
15. MuiseRere in F F. E. , ston e 3d. 
16. MISsERERE in F shary F. adstone 6d 





. E. 
25. Muserere (Gregorian Chant) (Har rmenied by V. ‘Novello) 3d. 











54- O Doctor Optime (Motet) < , Palestrina 3d. 
63. O Rex Giori# (Edited by J. Varley Ro berts) S. Webbe ed. 
4. O Sacrum Convivium aa ba .. Sweelinck 4d. 
19 6 SALUTARIS H ISTIA F. E. Gladstone ad 
- OSatvuraris \ M. L. Gordon 3d. 
58. O Vos Omnes oui TRANsSITIS PER VIAM Sebastian Duron 3d. 
41. O Vos Omnes our Tra sper Viam T. L. deLaVittoria 3d. 
Panis ANGEticus (I , 18th Century ?) Edited by S. Ould 3d. 

46. RECORDARE .. oe - ee W. Sewell 2d. 
c Reoina Ce. A. Hollins ad. 
Recina Ca ‘ W. Sewell ad. 

4. Rest aT Mass anD Orrice. Harm red by S.G. Ould = 3d. 
SALVATOR Munpi .. on i ws - J. Blow 4d. 

4. Sarve, R: " R. L. de Pearsall 3d. 
13. Save, Re A Schubert ed. 
5s. Save, Re \ a. Sewell ed. 
18% Satve, Re N Ss. P ddington ad. 
21. Tantum E J it: idstone ad. 
67. Te Deum(R t - os .. &G.Ould ed 
¢ Te Devo (Vatica al) ° ‘ .. SG. Ould 3d. 
I I , Ti Ivor Ath )OrlandodiLasso 3d. 
VirGaM Vir Leonardo Leo 4d 

Loni : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrep. 


* Such settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to Populariy 
the Church Service." —Musical Standard, June 6, 1891. 

“Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Musical Times, April 1, rie: 
“‘Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of the majority 5 
choirs and congregations.” ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and tse". 

Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 


Dem 





Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &e, 


POPULAR CHURCH MUSI 


J. H. MAUNDER 


Staff T 
Ni tation, s 


A 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 


Anthem—Christians, Awake ‘ 2 
Caro!—Once in Bethlehen : __ 
| Two Christmas Car ls j \ 
SERVICES. 
Service in G ee ee os ae ee oe 1/6 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum .. ° on ae oe 3d. 
Benedicite, omnia 0; pera oe ee ad, 
Benedictus ee oe ee ee oe ad, 
Jubilate .. - oe 3d. 
Office for the Holy Cunmahn ee on 8d. 
Pater Noster from the above .. os ee ad. 
Amen ditto ee ee ee 1d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. 
Service in CHant Form (No. 1) 1S. 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. ee es 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion oe ee 6d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 3d. 
Te Deum in B flat os ee -_ 3d. T 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (partly Unison) .. 3d. 2 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D 3d. 
ORGAN, 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) .. ° ee 2/- 
CHURCH CANTATA, 
1/6 


Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) .. 





Nove.t_o anp Company, Limited. 


MUSIC 


London: 





SACRED VOCAL 





BY TOGE 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 
Te Deum in E. Chant Form ... on = wan C 
Benedicite in E ... - ak _ we 
Benedictus and Jubilate in rE os an ‘ we ft 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in E x CH. 
Cantate and Deus in E ... = wo 
Communion Service in E . . 0 : 
. i No. sx. W 
ANTHEMS. No. 61. W 
O Lord, Thou art my God. Advent j ~ ~ .~ 
In the atts Christmas ... aad , ~ & BR Non. w 
“n Tonic Sol-fa ia ‘ I 
Arise, shine, for thy Light om ae si # 
Behold, I bring good tidings. Short Anthem : if ' 
O how amiable. Solo Voice and Chorus _... % 
ORGAN MUSIC. ie 
Two Short Pieces. Larghetto in F major and 


Allegretto in A major 
Two Sketches. Adagio 

Andante in D flat major 
Twelve Short Pieces in all keys. 
Twelve Short Pieces in all keys. 


in F — major and! , 





fit . 3" 
Sat. oo 38 





NovELLo AND Company, Limited. 
an 


ILL’S EASY VOLUNTARIES.—Mes® 
J Elijah, Creation, St. Paul, Judas, One Shilling each. GIL: 
EASY ANTHEMS, No. 1 to No. 11, Twopence each. 


NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 


London : 

















London: 
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Now Issued as a Net Book. 





Demy 8v0, 390 pp., with an Introduction (6 pp.), Tables of the Meditations and Endings, and 
Net Book. 


the Tones of the Psalms. Gd. 


Cloth, gilt lettered on back, price 4s. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. Net Book, 
The Accompanying Harmonies, prepared by W. G. A. SHEBBEARE. 


Super Royal 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth. Net Book. 


\ MANUAL OF PLAINSONG 


DIVINE SERVICE 


CONTAINING 


THE CANTICLES NOTED 


FOR 


THE PSALTER NOTED 


To GREGORIAN TONES 
TOGETHER 
A NEW EDITION 


PREPARED BY 


H. B. BRIGGS ann W. H. FRERE 


UNDER 


JOHN STAINER 


(Late President of the Plainsong and Mediaval Music Society). 


THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENCE OF 





The Canticles noted to Gregorian Tones, together with the Litany and Resfon 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 





LONDON: 


WITH THE LITANY AND RESPONSES 


LIMITED. 


ses from the above 








ISSUED NET BOOK. 


THE NEW CATHEDRAL 
MS OF DAVID 


THE PSALMS OF 
TOGETHER WITH THE CANTICLES 


EDITED AND POINTED FOR CHANTING BY 


NOW AS A 


PSALTER 


AND PROPER PSALMS. 
























COSMO GORDON LANG, D.D. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.Litt. 
(ARCHBISHOP OF YORK). (Canon and late Precentor of St. Paul’s). 
CHARLES H. LLOYD, M.A., Mus.D. GEORGE C. MARTIN, Mus.D. 
(Late Precentor of Eton). (Organist of St. Paul’s). 
> . " . Cloth. Red Baz 
WORDS ONLY. <a gee 
No. 51. With Superii im iposed note Der ny 8vi oe 2 6 4 6 
No, 61. With P il a 4 20 
No, 62. With Prosody s - 2 6 4 6 
No, m. With Varied hn pe. Imper ial 22 7 we ee 1 0 20 
No. 72, With V: aried type. Demy 8: ie a retype) .. at oe me an 2 6 4 6. 
1c Pe “The Paper. Cloth. Red Bazi 
NEW CATHEDRAL PSALTER CHANTS. i Coe ‘= 
» For Cathedral use, ‘‘ The St. Paul’s Cathedral Chant Book. Revised Edition. F'cap 4to 1 6 2 0 3 0 
. Ditto ditto ost 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
» For Parish Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than D. F'cap 4to es : 4 20 3 0 
~~ Ditto ditto Post 4to 2 6 3 0 4 6 
® 8 For Village Church use, no Treble recitation note higher than C.  F'cap 4to 1 6 2¢ 3 0 
ieee Ditto ditto Post 4to ° 2 3 ¢ 4 6 
: PSALTER AND CHANTS COMBINED. 
o 5% With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy & 6 5 6 
No 5 With Superimposed notes and CHANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo .. ¢ 5 6 
No 55. With Su; perimposed no tes al 1CHANT BOOK No. 83. Demy Svo 6 5 6 
x. > With Prosody s signs and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy 8vo 6 5 6 
Me 64 With Prosody sins and C HANT BOOK No. 82. Demy 8vo 6 5 6 
x. 6. With Pros« igns and CHANT BOOK No. 8 Demy 8vo 3 0 5 6 
xe > With Varied ty pe and CHANT BOOK No. 81. Demy Svo 3 6 5 6 
ye + With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No Demy 8vo 6 5 6 
§0. 75. With Varied type and CHANT BOOK No Demy & 6 6 


The “ New Cathedral Psalter,” though 83. Dem on “the old Cathedral Psalter, is a distinct ‘book, and the two 
The old C: — Psalter is still in circulation in all its editions, with the 


books cannot be used together. 
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POCKET SINGSONG BOOK 


FOR 


| SOLDIERS, SATLORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES 


Bsc. 


Epirep sy W. G. McNAUGHT. =" 





CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. ‘ 
f MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
} HYMNS. — 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Tue Pocket Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 4} in.) is designed to aogier 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, j 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and nr ad: 
‘sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve 
marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, wher 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the othe 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. Th ff —— 


songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit d IN 
voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. Aparre 
e 





LoNDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITEI 


NOVELLO’S EDITIONS Jost Peni 


OF THE No. 87, NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS AND EDUCATION 


> . . TER IL SERIES. 
PAVOURITE O1 ERAS SELF-HELP FOR SINGERS | 
eancsineninghnigg re ae Vesper 


; CONCERT USE. we bx 


DAVID C. TAYLOR. 


Dark: 
1 FAUST. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Price ts. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. Paper Boards, Two Shillings. 
2. IL TROVATORE. ' wniecnnalnatatvomnumated 





Price 1s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, ts. 








3. TANNHAUSER. sean 
Price 1s. 6d. *. 7 te. if oe * 
? pasinsch FIVE SONGS 
4. MARITANA. v 
| Price 1s. 6d. RAYMOND ROZE. 
> pha Two S 
5. THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. Pee ——— 
Price 1s. 6d. fetecnctian = 
; aoeeee SLEEP, LITTLE LOVE ..  .. Poem by K1 
6. THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. For Tenor or Soprano, 
Price Is. 6d. THE SPHINX, Fre and English Words... ‘ C( 
French Poem by I i 
>. MAR re I Baritone or Contralto. : 
7 IARTHA - THE VOICE I LOVE.. Poem by G. H -NE 
Price 1s. 6d. For Te Sop r Barit 
Orchestral Parts may be obtained from the Publishers. THREE DREAMS 





London: Novetto anp Compaxy, Limited, London: Novetto axp C any, Limited 
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Just Pui 


FOR THE 


A POEM 


LISHED, 


LAURENCE BINYON 


SET TO MUSIC FOR CHORUS 


BRADLEY 


Price One Shilling 


CYRIL 


: Novetto AnD CoMPANY, Lit ite 


Lond 


—_——_— 





FALLEN 


ANI) ORCHESTRA 


ROOTHAM. 


WAR AND PEACE 





\ SYMPHONIC ODE 
de in 
ill. it SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA. 
hereve : 
erve C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 
Three Shillings 
S, where I Sol-fa (Choruses and Words of S 
desired Vocal Parts, 1 
e other —— 7 
‘ The London: Neovetto axp Company, 1.1 
sult INTERCE: SSORY HYMN 
evs. ADAPTED FROM THE HyMN IN KiNG ALBERT’S BOOK. 
Tuk worps writteN sy W. HERBERT SCOTT. 
THE MUSIC COM SED BY 
a EDWARD GERMAN. 
CATION Price Twopence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Twop 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 


London: NovELLo AND CoMPANY, 


Limited. 





Vesper Hymns for Use in Time 


Exe we LEAVE Tuy Hovse, O FaTuer .. 
By ERNEST ay poeoeang 
Words only, 1s. 6d. 
DaRKNEss OF NIGHT .. a 
By GEORG E Cc. MAR TIN. 
Words only, 1s. 6d. per 100, 
I : Nove anp Cx any, Limit 


of War. 





LISHED. 


RECENTLY Put 


By F. J. MARCH MENT. 








{ 0 oi iy written for the St. Agnes Che 
E , 
= t, Upper Norwood. An faeee idix cor itaini 
_ ilar Ch 





ralto Parts pro yeides for its use by sim 


Paice ¢ One SHILLING, 


anp ComMPANY, 


London: Nove.io 
Just PUBLISHED. 
In CompLetTe Form. 


of the Church of St. 


Limited. 


COMMUNION SERVICE» G, ror S.A.T.B. 


John 


econd Soprano 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
In C 


COMPOSED BY 


GERARD F. COBB. 








PricE SIXPENCE. 
London: Nove_to anp Company, Limited. 








THE LATIN ORGANIS 


No 
1. Prelude on ‘* Veni, Creator Spiritus ” 
2. Prelude on ‘‘ Angelus ad Virg inem 
3. Voluntary on ‘* Orbis Factor’ ‘ 
4. Eight Verses in the Church Modes. 
(1st Set) 
5. Eight Verses in the Church Modes 
(2nd Set) ve 
6. md on ** Asperges me” 
7. Prelude on ‘‘ Asperges me” 
S. Postlude on ‘* Cum jubilo” 
Book II. 
No. 
1. Prelude on ‘* Tonus Peregrinus ” 
2. Prelude on *‘ Et in terra pax ” 
3. Meditation on ‘* Pange lingua’ 
4. Solemn aed on **Credo in unum 
Deum ” 
5. Processional Verses on ‘ “Pp ange lingus eg 
(a2) Molto Moderato .. ios 
(4) Andante piacevole - 
(c) Allegro ma non haan one 
(dq) L arghetto 3 


PUnbLISHED. 


SONGS OF LOV S 


(LIEBESLIEI 


W ALTZ ES 
FOR PIANOFORTE 
(With Quartet 


THe EnsiisH Worps sy 


or Chorus ad did 


W. G. ROTHERY 
THe Music ny 
JOHANN E S BRAHMS 
I e | ‘SH t s 
Vow Part y (Int I s). 
London: Nove_to axnp Company, Limited. 
SOLEMN MELODY 
COMPOSED BY 


H. 





FULL ORCHESTRA 
RE ~ 

; ‘Parts on 

Wino Parts 
STRINGS AND ORGAN. 

ScoRE ee 
Strrinc Parts 
ORGAN 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
OrGaAN SoLo 
Viowin AND PIAN NOFORTE 

INCELLO AND Pia ‘TE 


London: Nove.to anp Company, 


EDITED BY 


SAMUEL GREGORY 


Book I. 





DUET 
) 


WALFORD DAVIES. 


Limited, 


. William Sewell 
.. William Sewell 
.. William Sewell 


“KF. E. 


... William Sewell 
.. William Sewell 



















































s. d. 
3 9 
I 3 
; 9 
I 3 
°o.686 
1 6 
r 6 
1 6 
rt 6 


T 


OULD. 


J. S. Bach 
Alfred Hollins 
S. G. Ould 


Ould 


S. G. 


S. G. Ould 


J. S. Bach 
Georg Bohm 
Gladstone 





C. W. Pearce 


(e) 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Book. 


London : 


P. omposo ec non troppo a alle legro eee 


NovVELLO AND Company, Limited. 


... William Sewell 
.. William Sewell 
William Sewell 
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EE INSPECTION. 


GRADED COURSE IN 


Pianotorte Sight - Playing 


B\ 
CLEMENT BERTEAU. 


Eacu Two Suu 


* CONTENTS. 


The THIRD EDITION 


shortly be published. 


of Books I. and II. will 


rs and Heads of Institut 
r INSPECTION 


CLEMENT BERTEAU, 
PENLEA, FORMBY, LIVERPOOI 








No. 86, NOVELLO’s Music PRIMERS. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC 


CONTAINING 


NUMEROUS TEST-QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS. | 


BY 
JULIA A. O'NEILL 
Composer of “ Exercises For THE WEAKER FINGERS’ 
Studies, Edited by FrRanKiIN TAYLor, 
“Metopious TECHNIQUE. 
Price One Shilling. Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 


Book 53) and of 


THE TIMES. 
It is in its clear statement of facts, both in 
mple diagrams, that Miss Julia O'Neill's book e 


THE 
tting ear. é 
equence, a 


It is sat isfactory 


MUSICAL OPINION, 

It is really surprising the amount of useful matter that Julia A. O'Neill | 
has managed to compress within the « of her primer, “‘ A Practical | 
Guide to the Theory of Music.” Teachers who wish to keep abreast of | 
the tim an educational > will find this well-written guide | 
calculated to help them to a kr edge of the latest and most accepted | 

ethod of elementary theoreticz f eased to note 

l bj eglected in | 


vers 


Ss in 


resent the cardinal facts of | 
i manner to the beginner. | 


| formation of our present-day | “4 


MPANY, Limited, 
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g and by the use of | 


An 
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Just Pus 


ISHED. 


NEW EDITION. 


| PAGANINI'S 
ART OF PLAYING 
THE VIOLIN 


& DOUBLE HARMONIC NOTE 


GUHR. 


ON 


SINGLE 


CARL 


FROM THE OriGiInaL GERM 
SABILLA NOVELLO 
REVISE 
C. EGERTON LOWE. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


OLD 


ENGLISH VIOLIN MUSIC 


ALFRED MOFFAT. 
PREFATORY NOTE. 


} hee 


attentior 





SONATA in G major = ‘ 7” James LaTes 2 
SONATA in D minor os - . Henry Eccigs ? 
SONATA in B flat maj : wa .. Wittiam Basel 2 
SONATA in G mit Joun STANLEY ? 
SONATA in A major es “a Joun CoLiett 2 
TRIO-SONATA 1m E minor 1omMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE 3 
SONATA in D m: os RicHarD Jones ? 
TRIO-SONATA in D mi WittraM Boyce ? 
THREE PIECES.. WituraM Boyce 2° 
SONATA in E major CuHarLes MACKLEAN ? 
SONATA in G minor Witiram Croft 2 
SONATA in D mir : id os Joseru Gipes 2 
SONATA in D minor : ‘a .. Joun Humpurigs 
SONATA in A minor . Tuomas Vixcext ? ° 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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a. Marck 
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Secul: 
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POPULAR MARCHES 


ORGAN. 


FOR THE 


No. 1. 


Interlude 
Chanson de M 





VoLuME 


‘ Marche Triomphale 


The Bride's March, fon * - Rebekah , 
Harvest Thanksgiving March .. 


March for a Church Festiv 
Imperial March 


, March to Calvary, from ‘ oT he Redemption “ , 


. Religious March .. . 
March, from “ Abraham’ ‘ 
March in B flat 

Festive March in D 


a. March in G.. 


. March in D minor 


VOLUME 2. 


1. March for a Church Festiv: 
. Processional Wedding March 
3, Festal March a? 
Solemn March, from “The B lack Knig she’ 


Festal March 
Marche Solennelle 


y March, from “St. Polycarp” 


March, with Pastoral Trio 
March in G 

Jubilant March 

1. March in F oe 
2. Commemoraticn March .. 


. Festal March 

. Festal March 

Triumphal March .. 
Secular March 

Solemn March (‘‘ Story of 


Pilgrims — No. 4) 


. Marche Religieuse . 
Bridal March and Finale 
Marche Serieuse 
Grand Solemn March 
» March and Chorus (“‘ 
Festival March 


Tz 


. Marche Religieuse 

. Wedding March 

Marche Triomphale 
March in E flat . 
Funeral March (‘‘ Dream o 


Solemn Processional March 


» Schiller-March 
March in E flat 
Nuptial March 


1 Marche Funébre os 
» Grand March (Introduction to the 3rd J 


» Bridal Chorus (* Lohengri 


Price Four Shil 


Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence each. 


Lonpox 


annhduser") .. 


: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lintep. 


Fantasia on th 


1. 
Ave Maria 
F, Archer 

J. Barnby 

.. J. B. Calkin 

. E. T. Driffield 

E, Elgar 

Ch. Gounod 

G. A. Macfarren 

B. Molique 

E. Silas 

Henry Smart 

B. Tours 

Agnes Zimmermann 


al Romanza 


No. 2. 


Chanson de N 
Alla Marcia 
Minuetto 
Lied 
Barcarolle 
Spring Song 
The Curfew 
Pastorale in E 


W. T. Best Le Carillon 
H. R. Bird 

J. B. Calkin 

E. Elgar 

G. Elvey 

-. Ch. Gounod 
F, A. G. Ouseley 
B. Luard-Selby 
H. Smart 

J. Stainer 

J. H. Wallis 

- John E. West 


al 
No. 3. 


Melod 

eee ° 
Bridal March.. 
Berceuse 
Melodie in E . 
Aubade 
Nocturne in Cc 


Passacaglia 
Fantasia upor 


No. 4. 


. George Calkin Arietta . 


-. CS, Heap 

. Alfred Hollins 

G. A. Macfarren 
A. C. Mackenzie 
Mendelssohn 

G. Merkel 

Cc. Hubert H. Parry 
B. Luard-Selby 
Henry Smart 

ee R. Wagner 
‘He bert W. Wareing 


Andante in D.. 


Harmonies du 
Grand Cortég 
Allegro alla Mz 
Visione. . 

Chant sans Pa 


Sayid 


” 


bEFe reves ee § 


Canzona 


No. 5. 


3 


Festival Prelu 
Legend .. 
Allegretto Pas’ 
Benediction N 
Sursum C ord a 
Alla Marcia 
dag 
F anfare 
Intermezzo 
Easter Morn 


J. Baptiste Calkin 

William Faulkes 

Alex. 

Lefébure-Wely 

A. C. Mackenzie 

C. J. B. Meacham 

. G. Meyerbeer 

. R. Schumann 

B. Luard-Selby 

P. Tschaikowsky 
Act of ‘* Lohengrin”) 

R. Wagner 

R. Wagner 


PY Preu npr 


Guilmant 


of Jubal 


No. 6. 


Nocturne 
Postludium 
Andante Tra 
In Spring stime 
Madrigal 
Triumphal Ma 
Allegro in B fla 
wre 
Preludium Pz 
Romance in F 
Romance in A 
Ste Imme 
lings and Sixpence each, Festal Con 





Lonpon : 


There is a green hill far away 
Marche T -sveunen 


Grand Cheeur 
Andantino in D flat . 

Chanson Triste 

Prelude to “ Lohengrin,” Act I 


Allegretto in E flat .. 


TWELV 


Ave Maria d’Arcadelt 
Cantique d'Amour 
The Seraph's Strain .. 


Senne in A flat 


Procession to the Minster (‘‘ Lohengrin”) 


“Ad ceenam Agni” 
Allegretto in A flat . 


Souver vir Ga le Printemps 


PavaneinA .. 
Prelude to Act III. (“ Die “Meistersing zer or") 


Allegro Pomposo 


Jour de Noces.. 


io Cantabile 


Finale in B flat .. 


Choral Prelude or 


NOVELLO’S 


ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN. 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


-. Th. Dubois 
Edward Elgar 

. W. Faulkes 

. Ch. Gounod 
“Alexandre, Guilmant 
ee . Henselt 
os “hired Hollins 
. Edwin H. Lemare 
P. Tschaikowsky 

es . R. Wagner 
. WwW. Ww olstenholme 
. W. Wolstenholme 


latin .. 
e old melody “Urbs Beata” 


No. 2.. 


E SELECTED PIECES. 


Edward Elgar 
Myles B. Foster 
Alexandre Guilmant 
H. Hofmann 

H. Hofmann 

na Alfred Hollins 
Edward J. Horsman 
.. Edwin H. Lemare 
° Franz Liszt 
oe Theo. Wendt 
.. W. Wolstenholme 
. W. Wolstenholme 


uit 


TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 


Edward C. Bairstow 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
es ..H. Hofmann 
oe Alfred Hollins 
. Edwin H. Lemare 
S. Rachmaninoff 

A. Strelezki 

P. "Tschaikowsky 

R. Wagner 

“John E. West 


sharp 1 minor 


n the Piain- «song Melody 
oe _ Healey Willan 
. W. Wolstenholme 


PIECES. 
S. Coleridge-Taylor 
. Joseph Holbrooke 
° Alfred Hollins 
Bernard Johnson 
. Sigfrid Karg-Elert 
. Edwin H. Lemare 
.A. L. Peace 
j. Rheinberger 
P. Tschaikowsky 
" Wagner 
John E. West 
olstenholme 


TWELVE SELECTED 


Soir .. 
e 
arcia . 


roles : 

.. W. 
TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

J. one ue Archer 

: Faulkes 

mn. Grace 

H. M. Higgs 

.. Alfred Hollins 

.. John N. Ireland 

. John N, Ireland 

Edwin H. Lemare 

. Lemmens 

wuard-Selby 


JI shn E. West 
W. Wolstenholme 


Ss * + . 
de on “ Ein’ feste Burg” 
tora ale 

uptiale .. 


: B. 


SELECTED PIECES. 
Thomas F. Dunhill 
.. William Fav 
H. M. Higgs 
Alfr ed Holli ins 
. Edwin H. Lemare 
J. Lemmens 
F. Mer nde! ssohn- Bartholdy 
- Hubert H. ed 
J. Stainer 
Tschaikowsky 
H. Sandiford Turner 
ohn E. West 


TWELVE 
quillo.. 


arcl 1 
at ° 
gham 


. Rocki 
le . 
minor 

flat 

moration 


astc 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 


Cloth, Five Shillings each, 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Linrep. 
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SHORT PRELUDES 


FOR THE 


ORGAN 


These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory 
Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in those churches where 
the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 


No. Book I. 8. Ite Missa Est.. (Edited by John FE. West) .. 
t, Andante Grazioso Thom as Adams | % Triumphal Mz arch (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens ; ; 
2. Andante es . Alcock | 70. Fanfare ‘ (Edited by John E. West) .. J. Lemmens ; 
3 Largamente .. . pm. }. oan Ir & antabile (Edited by John E, West) .. J. Lemmens ; ; 
4 Andante Religioso Myles B. Foster | 72+ Finale.. - dited by John E. wae, - J. Lemmens ; § 
5. Andantino Alfred Hollins | #3» A Fantasy __C. Ex ; 

6. Adagio Cantabile ‘Alfred Hollins | 14 Intermezzo (A Marriage Souvenir)... W. 

7. Larghetto - Charles J. May | ?5 egend.. . . . 

8. Andante con Moto ° John E. West | *® Meditation 

o Ar nd antino quasi Allegretto John E. West | 17+ Barcarolle I 

ro, Andante , = ‘ W. Wolstenholme | 8. Cantique .* Fe {ward & gar 1 
19. Prel udeand Fug rue inc (Ex ited by Jol 1E. West) J. lL. Krebs : 
20. Epilogue - .. W. Wolstenholme ; 

I wl 21. Suite Anci jenne F. W. He olloway 2 

22. Fantasia and Fugue. os _ ‘ C. H. H. Pe 

1. Andante con Moto Thomas Adams | 23- Voluntary + .- “ .- .- W. G, : Alcock t 

2. Con Moto .. W. G. Alcock |24- Impromptu .. -. +s ee ws W. G. Alcock 1 

3 Moderato H. A. Chambers | 25- Legend = = . ee oe W. G., Alcock : 

4. Marziale, poco Lento Myles B. Foster | 2°- Intermezzo . . * -. J. Stuart Archer : 
5. Moderato ; ‘ Alfred Hollins | 27- Twelve a jiatures .. rete we H. M. Higgs 
6. Andantino Alfred Hollins | 28. Toccatins te tees W. G. Alcock 1 
*, Adagio.. o as - ue Charles J. May | ?9- Romance i in A flat H. Sandiford Turner 1 
8. ‘ Hymnus "—Andante e Sostenuto John E. West | 3°- Nocturne Thomas F. I 1 
9. Andante Serioso John E. West | 3™ Festal Prelud ae - Thoma 

to. Adagio.. W. Wolstenholme | 32+ Caprice de Concert .. . 

33. Rom: an ce 
34. Prelude in G minor .. 
35. Romanza oe 
Book III. 36. F estal Prelude 
1. Moderato e Legato .. i "e Adams | 37- Romance with Variz itions 
2. Moderato , s. Alcock | 28 Tone-Poems .. .. oe ee 
3. Andante con Moto . George +4 Bennett | 3% Allegretto Scherzando 

4 Andante os H. A. Chambers | 4°. Nocturne . . 

5. Grazioso molto Es vane - oe .- Myles B. Foster | 4? Festival Toccata a = = .. Per e 

6. Song whbewt Words "- 1Moto .. en Alfred Hollins | 42» Praludium P: le . .* oo ee _J. Stainer 
7 And: ante ee - an Alfred Hollins | 43+ Fountain Réve rie .. . . -. Percy E. Fletcher 
8. Andante Dol lente John E. West (To be continued.) 

g Andante Pastorale ee John E. West 

to. Adagio.. . W. Wolstenholme —- 





Book IV. 


* Elevation "—Andante e Legato 

Andante Religicso s ea i 

‘“* Simplicity "—Andante 

I arge manente ° ee 
* Dialogue "—Andar nte Grazioso .. 

Andantino ° ee 

( on Moto Mod erato 

Andante Amabile 


ou Ouse www 






Thomas Adams 
Myles B. Foster 
Barry = Gilholy 
Hailing 
° ha bo ‘i, L loyd 
Arh ur W. Marchant 
William Sewell 
William Sewell 
Clement M. Spurling 
F. Cunningham Woods 





- Thomas Adams 

. Percy E. Fletcher 
Myles B. Foster 
Ignace Gibsone 

ee Alfred Hollins 
.. Charles H. Lloyd 
Arthur W. Marchant 
William Sew ell 

cl ement M. Spurling 
F. Cunningham ‘Woods 


. Edmund T. Chipp 
Myles B. Foster 

R. G. Hailing 
Alfred Hollins 

J. L emmens 

Art 7 W. Marchant 
harles J. May 

Albert ‘Rot INS 
William Sewell 


9. Andante on on 
so. Andante Sostenuto .. 
Boox V. 
I. Invocation Andante Grazioso 
2. e con Moto 
3 Adagio .. on 
4- Andante Espressivo .. 
5. Adagio.. 
6. Poco Ler ito. 
7. Andante Dole: ite 
8. Andantino con Tenerezza 
9. Andante con Moto 
to. Adagi » Molto.. 
Boox VI 
1. Dolente se 
2. Andante S ister 1uto oe 
3. Andantino 
4 Con Moto - . 
5s. ‘*Communion "—Cantabile 
6. Andante Religioso 
7. Lento 
8. Larghetto 
g. Adagioe Mesto 
to. Andat te Affetuoso 


Price One Shillin 


London: Nove.t.to anp C 





William Sewell 


g Each Book. 


OMPANY, Limited. 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 
(New Series. ) 


1. Seven Chorale Preludes 

2. Prelude in C ee as es = 

3. Festival Prelude on “‘ Ein’ Feste Burg 

4. Meditation 

5. Postludium 

6. Jour de Noces 
Cantiléne 














London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


SEVEN PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 
THEODORE DUBOIS. 


CONTENTS: 





. PRELUDE | 4 INTERLUDE 
2. CANTILENERELIGIEUSE| 5. PRIERE 
3. MARCIETTA | 6. POSTLUDE CANTIQU 
7. MARCHE-SORTIE. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limit 





2. WEDDIN 








SEVEN PIECES 
FOR THE ORGAN 
COMPOSED BY 

XANDRE GUILMANT. 


CoNTENTS: 


ALEX 


. OFFERTOIRE ! 4. MINUETTO 
iG MARCH 5. MARCHE TRIOMPHALE 
3. BERCEUSE POSTLUDE 

7. FANTAISIE SUR DEUX x MELODIES ANGLAISES. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 








London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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No, 1. NOVELLO’S ELEMENTARY MUSIC 


MANUALS 
Epitep By W. G. McNAuGHrT. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES, DANCES, 
AND GAMES 


IN THE 


INFANT SCHOOL. 
ALEXANDER 


McN. AUG HT. 


Price Four Shilling 













MARGARET HUGHES 


, v. 


MUSIC 





London: Novetto anp Comrany, Limited. 


RAINBOW 


OUR MUSIC READING LADDER FOR BEGINNERS 


By ERICA LOSH. 








Higgs \ first step towards rapid Reading. An original and simple colour 
oa scheme that will appeal to children, 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


London : 


TWENTY-SECON 


WEBSTER’'S 
CHILD'S PRIMER 


OF THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


THOUSAND. 





yD 





















PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
C London: NovetLto anp Company, Limited. 
THE NOVELLO EDITION. 
NO. 523A. 
RUSSIAN AND POLISH DANCES 
AND MELODIES. 
(ALsum pe Saton, No. 1.) 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
NTIQUE CONTENTS: 
Liavorr, AxaToLe. Prelude. Op. ro, No. 1. 
ARENSKY, A. Op. 42, No. 2. 
ide Salon. Op ) No. 2 









bed 3, No. 1. 
om “‘ The Life for the Czar.” 
venir de 'Vars wie.” Mazurka. Op. 30. 
Nocturne in G. Op. 60. 
PIN, Valse in D flat. Op. 64, No. 1. 
on C. Expansion naive. Op. 20, No. 1. 
‘tl C. Aveutimide. Op. 20, No. 2. 
SCHULHOFF, J.“ Souvenir de Kieff.” Mazurka. Op. 39. 
uo H. px Prairie Pictures." Three pieces on original Russian 
40 PD. 35 
liaporr, A, Mazurka rustique. Op. 15, No. 2 








“th C. Valse. Op. 31, No. 2. 
" London : Nove LO AND Company, Limited. 
\IPHALE abettthemnts —$—$$$_____ 
H OTH THOUSAND. 
1sss T E SON OF GOD GOES FORTH TO WAR. 
New Tune by M. W. ETHerincTon. 
SUNG Price One Penny. 
Tes » AT ST. MARY AB BOTS, KENSINGTON. 
NTIRE PROCEEDS GIVEN TO THE BritisH Rep Cross Society. 
London: NoveLLo AND Company, Limited, 














THE NOVELLO EDITION. 


(CLASSICS, 


SCHOOLS AND 


ROMANTICS, 
MODERN COMPOSERS.) 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 




















No. 
125c. ARENSKY, A.—Op. 42, No. 3. Etude in F 
127. BERGER, F. —First Steps s me 
128. —— Moto contrario. Study.. ae 
28. BERGER, L.—10 Selected Studies from 1 Op. ; 12 and 
Op. 22 (Taylor) 7 
14. BERTINI, H.—31 Selected Studies from Op. 100, 
Op. 29, Op. 32 (Taylor) os oe 
14A-C. —— The same, in three books each 
206. — Op. 134. 7 Selected Studies (Tay vr) oe 
15 CLEMENTI, M.—Gradus ad Parnassum, 24 Selected 
Studies (Taylor) ee ‘ - 
15A-D, -—— The same, in four be oks.. on each 
126. COENEN, W.—6 Octave Studies . ee 
16. CRAMER, J. B.—s¢ Selected Studies (T aylor) .. a0 
16A-E. —— The same, in five b . each 
29. CZERNY, Cu.—Op. eg 21 Short and E asy ’ Studies 
(Taylor) - ~ 
18 —— Op. 299. School of Velocity. "30 Selected Studies 
(Taylor) ‘ - . oa bd 
18a-c. —— The same, in 1 three books - -. each 
19. —— Op. 335. Legato and Sta accato, 10 Selected Studies 
(Taylor) és ad ie as 
20. — Op. 355 Ornamentation. 25 Selected Studies 
(Taylor) sn os oe ° 
20a-i, —— The same, in 1 two books .. - each 
21. —— Op. 599. First Instructor. 14 Selected "Studies 
(Taylor) on as 
17. —— Op. 636 (Prepar: utory to Op. 299.) 19 Selected 
Studies (Taylor) 
208. —— Op. 718. 9 Selec ted Studies (le ft hand) (T ayl yr). 
23A-B. —— Op. 740 (Op. 699). Bn chool of ~ aia dexterity. 
40 Selected Studies in 2 Vols. (Taylor) . each 
24A-F. —— The samme, in six books .. a * ae mn 
12 —— Op. 748. 13 Selected Exercises for small hands 
(Taylor) on 20 oe 2s ‘ 
22. — Op. 834. New School of Velocity. 16 Selected 
Studies (Taylor) - os < ‘ 
22A-B. —— The same, in two books .. m .. eac Sy 
130. -—— Op. 849. Studies of Mechanism, 15 Selected 
Studies (Taylor) : * 
131 DOHLER, Tu.—24 Sel lected Studi ies fro m n Op. 30 and 
Op. 42 (Taylor) . oa 
131A-C. —— The same, in three bo ks :. each 
132. DUVERNOY, J.—16 Selected Studies from Op. 61 and 
Op. 12 (T aylor) 
133. HE RLER, St.—L a Chasse (Wrist Study) . 
134 HENSELT, A.—Op. 2, No. 5. (Si oiseau "j'étais) 
(W. de Pachmann) .. - a 
135. — Op.2, No. 11. (Dors-tu, ma vie ? yw. de Pz ,chmann) 
130. —— Op. 3. (Poéme d’ame sur) (W. de P. achmann) 
137- —— Op s, No. 10. (Bonheur evanoui) (W. de Pachmar in) 
138. KALKBRENNER, F. — 20. 10 Selected Studies 
(Taylor). . - 
130. — 17 Se lected "Studies from 1 Op. 108, Op. 126, Op. 169 
(Taylor)... os 
140. KRUG, A. —Op. 1 110, Studies 
140A. —— Op.11o. Partl. Wrist Studies 
140B. - Op. iro. Part II, Exercises for facilit: ating Inde- 
ag og of the Fingers . ee 
140C 10. Part III. "Preliminary Studies in 
P laying z Polyphoni Music .. 
210 LEE H.— ~ First Piano Lessons (for little 
207. L preil H. —Op. : 37- 41 “Selected Studies (Taylor) 
141. MAYER, Cu.—8 Selected Studies from it 31, ni 555 
Op. 9 3, Op. 211 (Taylor) o ‘ . os 
68. ME NDEL SSOHN.—Etude in F minor 
60. — Op. 1048. 3 Studies (T aylor) 
25. MOSCHELES, ‘J. —Op. 70. 8 Selected Studies | 
144. O'NEILL.—E xercises: for the Ww eaker Fingers - 
145A-E jue, in two books .. each 
146. PAUER t.—The Art of Pianoforte Playing pe 
147. ROSEL L EN —Op. 60. 6 Selected Studies (Taylor) .. 
148. SCHMITT, AL. —Op. 16. 14 Selected Studies (Taylor) 
149. SCHMITT, J.—Op. 301. 6 Selected Studies (Taylor) 
26. STEIBELT, D.—Op.78. 13 Selected Studies ( Tz y _ 
26A-B. —— The same, in two books.. ‘ 
27. TAYLOR, FRANKLIN.—11 Orig sinal Studies + irom 
Progressive Studies) . ‘ 
150A Double Scales. English Fingering _ 
1508. — Thesame. Continental Fingering 
150. Scales and Arpeggios .. 
— Progressive Studies.—See Special List. 
151. THALBERG, S.—Tremola (Taylor) ‘a - 
209. TSC ~ ee P.—Etude in G. Op. 40, No.1 
(Ta : a os 
152. WIL 4 Me RS, R.—2 Celebr ated Studies. “Op. 1, Nos. 6 
and 9 (Taylor).. , A se és 
153. WOLFF, E. —Op. 50. 7 7 Selected Studies (Taylor) 





Loxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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THE MONTHS 


TWELVE SKETCHES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
i BY 
i FREDERIC H. COWEN 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 














Two ARAE 
; =e : Daxse 
Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. EsTAMPES 
: CONTENTS :— . a “ 
BOoK I. moan 3. oadog 
January. Lullaby for the New Year. July. Butterflies. ceed 
February. (St. Valentine) Flirtations. August. Mid-day Reverie. Douze P 
March. Boreas. September. Harvest Hymn. done 
5. Les 
Book 2. 300K 4. a 6. 
fille at 
April. In Springtime. October. Autumn Evening Song. Dame 
May. Italian Serenade. November. Civic Procession in the Olden Tim. 
June. Birds. December. Christmas Morn. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRA BY THE COMPOSER. 
No. 2. February. String Parts(5) .. 4s. Od. Wind Parts, &c. .. oes 2s. Od. 
No. 6. June. String Parts (4)  ... Is. Od. Wind Parts, Xc. ... wil one 2s. 6d, 
No. 9. September. String Parts (5) 2s. 6d. Wind Parts, &c. ... ‘se eve 5s. od. 
No. 12. December. String Parts (5) 2s. 3d. Wind Parts, &c. ... 4s. 6d. 


LONDON : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


r Anges DOLL'S-HOUSE SUITE} == 
i D. \ N C E T U N E S ; Fl VE LITTLE PIECES rate 





THE NOVELLO EDITION, No. 


OR 


i pn Re LITTLE FOLK 

ty CECIL J. SHARP rok 

| 7 PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
ee 1. Toy Soldiers. . Playtime. 
GEORGE BUTTERWORTH. Deas ects sp -ne? 


Dolls’ Waltz. 
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BELLAIRS’ METHOD. BELLAIKS’ METHG 


THE FOLLOWING DANCE TUNES ARE NOW ISSUED COMPOSED BY 
SEPARATELY, HUBERT BATH. 
' a 
- PRICI JURPENCE EACH. 
i FOURPENCE EACH Price Two Shillings 
{ fie nat 
fe z A ntains the Notation and the Music. 
London: NoveLtLto AnD Company, Limited. 
Coxe Ri — BELLAIKS’ METHOD. BELLAIRS’ METH 
: Ga nG PeEascops Wi “T ¢ HOME a 
Hey s Ww NID . rrr. , ~ Arapes. 
. . ms ese 
en | eco THE BRITISH PIANO METHOMP 2: 
‘ : ANDANTE 
‘ Je Puck Pear - La PLus 
MaGE oN a CREE. THe Fixe Compa Dr. BELLAIRS' RHYTHMIC METHOD OF ELEMENT! 9 Ey Bare 
NEWCASTLE. ‘ stax PIANO STUDY was xow secome a STANDARD MEI net : | 
Pas ’s Fanuwt Fee Bus Na with BRITISH TEACHERS rTurovuGHovuT THE Eis It pt 
) R . M N : a , . Specimen pages of ‘‘ The Elements of Piano T« chnique, “Me . 
: “ 2 , _ NESUCH and Rhythmic Primer,” ‘‘Short Scale Studies,” “ Five Finger ” 
; IN v7 Y. GODDESSES. Studies,” ‘* Melodious Octave Studies,” &c., &c., free on appic 
: Swe KATE My Lapy CvuLien. p , , ory by this meth Danses 
- : . or’ vetter resuits can be obtained in a give ul 5 ~we ~— Menuet 
: Tue | : . JAMAICA by any othe Mechanical drudgery eliminated. Pupil Conra ° 
Tue Merry ( EIT. Hunspon Hows: from the beginning. BUX Mi 
I Otp Mout ( SEA REACH LONDON PLEUT 
oO S AND Ls Hype Pari . - i om " } » SW Reverie 
Hast THe W . |.ADY IN THE DARK ENOCH & Sons, 14 & 14a, Great Marlborough > 
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CLAUDE D 








PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
UES each € plete 
Est ranras.—s. Pagodss, 2s. 6d, ti 2. Soirée G 
. Jardins sous la plui . 6d. net.. - 
. Reflets dans l'eau, 2s. net ; 2. Hor age 
; 3, Mouvement, 3s. net 
LI E JOVEUSE e 
Masoves ° 
Valse 
_ Danseuses de S. 
s - Le vent dar ns le s. net 
ns et les parf fums tournent dans t% du soir, 1s. 


5. 5 collines d’Ana pri, 2s. net; 
ret } 7 Ce qui 1 vu le vent 1 haha 
lin, rs. 6d. net; 9. 
; 10. LaC athedrale ¢ ] 











Jen Time, P 
MIDI D UN FAUNE 





UDE A L'APRES- 





BERGAMASQUE.—1. Prelude ; 2. 
june ; Passepied 


Valse RomanTiot E 











\usuM DE 6 MORCEAUX CHOIsIS.—1. 1st Ar 
Bateau ; 3. Menuet ; 4. Serenade for th 
aux cheveux de lin; 6. La plus que lente. 

HILDREN’S CORNER. —t1. Doctor Gradus ad P: 


. Jumbo's L ullal y, 28. net ; 3. Serenade for 





6 Golliwog's Cake- w alk, 2 Ss. net 











Des pas sur lz 


2s. 









4 The snow is dancing ; 5. The little sheph 














6d. 





; complete 


cata 


ret; 3. Clair de 


complete 





2s. net; 
2S. net 5 
verd, 15. 





vze Préi.upes.—Book II. Brouillards, et . Feuilles 
mortes, 2s. net; 3. La Puerta del Vino, : Les Fées 
sont d’ex« juises danseuses, 2s. 6d. net; 5, » 2S. net; 
6. Général L avine (eccentric), 2s. 6d. net ; Terrasse des 
audiences du clair de lune, 2s. 2s. 6d. ne 
9. Hommage A S. Pickwick, ~» 2h 
to. Canope, net; 11. Les Tie rces alternées, 2s. 
ae aa 12. Feux d’ar 3s. 6d. net - - complete 
l TE Jeu x.—Ballet en 2 actes sur un argument de M, jir 


P forte Score ‘ 
LEAS ET MELISANDE.—Pianoforte Score 

(uaTvor A CoRDES.— Transcribed 

— Andante. 1 





Transcribed .. es ee 


PIANOFORTE 














A Mer.—Trois esquisses symphoniques. 1. 
sur la mer ; 2 de Va : Di: 
la mer . 
TE et; 2. ¢ 





Marcue Ecc SSAIS E 
INTEMPS, 
Qvatu 


e symphoni 
RA qenene 





TWO PIANOFORTES, 


PRELUDE A L.APRES-MIDI D't ‘ 
Dax SES.—1, Danse profane e 
“I. Iberia, Tos, net pri 





IMAGES, 


ITE 





ARabesoves —No. I., 2s. 6d. net ; No. II. 
“otuwoc'’s CaKE-WALK 


ANDANTE FROM ( JUATUOR 

=r A PLUS QUE LENTE, (Valse) 
* NT Se a ° 
EMI T Ex Baga, 2s, 6d. net ; CORTEGE, 2s. ¢ 
net ; BALLET, 3s. net: DANSE, 3s. 6« 
IL PLEURE DAXS MON CuZUR 


¥ net ; 





Danses. 





; meth t. Danse Sacrée; 2. Danse pr 

pils interes? Mexvet ’ 
Cortace 
pen MELopies.—1. Ror Les ! 
Phd DOUCE r SUS LLE 

ugh St V EVERIE 

“5 








LONDON 


FOUR 





DUET. 








VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


"CELLO AND PIANOFORTE 


NOVELLO 


NET 
Ss Cc 





A SELECT LIST 


BUSSYS WORKS. 


OF 





Tw 


P 
P 








PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND ’CELLO. 





vo ARABESQUES. Transcribec oe +» each 
RELUDE, CorTEGE \ i (L’Enfant prodigue) ‘ 
ETITE SUITE os 
TWO VIOLINS, ALTO AND ’CELLO. 
R Ss 6s. ne s 
ORGAN. 





vateau, 
net ; 





SONGS (FRENCH LISH WORDs). 


AND EN: 


ipiete 
samye, 
i mere 



































Féres GALAnTes. Les Ingenus, 2 s. net 5 
Colloque sertimental 
Trots CHANSONS DE FRANCE. R el, 1s. ¢ et; grotte 
1s. 6d. net; Rondel . I 
MANDOLINE (2 keys) 
Les ( 2 keys) I 
R eys) - 
L opiGvE. Recit. et Air de Lia (2 keys), 2s. net 
d'Azael (2 keys) 
MINIATURE SCORES 
QO ur Deux Vioions, ALTO, ET V NX ' 
Printemps, Suite Sy I ) 
PkEMIERE RHAPSODIE ORCHESTRE 
SUITE YOUR ORCHESTRE oe 
Danses: 1. Danse Sacrée; 2. Danse 
La Mer, Trois Esoursses SYMPHON , 7 
PELLEAS ET MEtisaNnpe. Drame-lyrique . es : 
IMAGES P¢ ORCHESTRE: 1. Gigues, 5s. net Iberia 
8s. net; 3. Rondes de Printemps... es 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
LA PLUS QUE LENTE. Val Piano orte Conductor and Parts 
La FILL® AUX CHEVEUX Pianoforte Conductor and 
Parts . as _ I 
L'E Cortége, et Air de danse). 
arts . 
CHILDREN’S ade A la Poupeée Le Petit 
walk ‘3 Ks 
Pet tor and Parts .. as Bf 
ductor and Parts 
“onductor and Parts diss ; 
re, 10s. net: Orchestral Parts 15 








NOVELLO'’S CATALOGUES, la HARMONIU M MUSIC.— 
This Catalogue contains, besides the publications of Novello & 
Co., Ltd., a C hoic tion of Foreign Publications, im 


NOVELLO'S 


repri 


A Select 





AND COMPANY, 





ported and sold be had post- free 


on application. 

CATALOG ui FS, In ORGAN 
gue contains a ice Selection from the | 
written by the most prot minent Foreign Composers. ‘These 
works, mostly published abroad, are all to be had from 
Novello & Co., Ltd. To be had post-free on application. 


List of New Foreign Pi 
ited from Zhe Musical 7 
List of Jac 
Vocal V 


1 
orks to 


MUSIC >.—This 


Catalo best works, 








imes. To be had free on application. 





jues-Dalcroze’s most popular ; 
be had gratis and post-free on applicat 
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NOVELLO & COS 
i rr y 
© RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
i aati if a — + Wi 
t | 
if ~ 7s" 
SONGS. 
) PERCY BOWIE, NOEL JOHNSON. a 
CRADLE SONG Two Soncs (Ist Set). 
poned ART LANE. THE GLORY OF THE MORN, TH) 
Love, d IS LOVE? . a 
wean, GLADYS MARTIN. The s 
A. HERBERT BREWER. SINCE LAST WE MET on the 
: THE BIG REVIEW. ; - : pleasure 
i WHEN CHILDREN GO A-MAYING. ROBERT MASSON. Th 
1. ME RY. break 
i HENRY COATES. — year 
{ LONGING. first 1 
i WaYsIDE RosEs ERNEST NEWTON. the F 
{) chen: mueeeitied wes LOVE IS FOR EVER. night, 
i‘ ROBERT COVERLE\. Tue BoL_p GENDARME. throu 
it SUPPLICATION, ZUMMERZETZHIRE. least 
ii! seladteaiieanins. am. - ithe ; this ¢ 
HERBERT E. CRIMP. BOTHWELL THOMSON. belies 
: SONNY. THE PATHWAY THRO’ THE POPPIES = 
: ‘ —— WISHEs. c 
i EDWARD ELGAR. itn that i 
i| FOLLOW THE COLOURS. HERBERT W. WAREING. Festi 
Se ee GENTLEMAN JOHN. and ¢ 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. Lonvon Towy. there 
HONEYSUCKLE LANE. 2 . — of th 
SECRET OF MY HEART. H. LANE WILSON. hope 
THE SMILE OF SPRING. Tue Lorp Is MY SHEPHERD. may 
ia One | 
BASIL GRAHAM. C. WHITAKER WILSON. the ir 
DREAMLAND, AND YO FOR YOUR DREAMING. pract 
WITHIN YOUR EYES. Tue Huntine Sevier. of mé 
their 
PRICE Two SHILLINGS EACH. choir 
their 
— whetl 
) + ~ TT ~ r y _ y ™ ) balan 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. VIOLIN & PIANOFORTEF op 
pemneniebiania onsen high 
F. ALFORD ARMSTRONG a. d.| , ITE \O7ANNE 4 Was 
pememap pene ae A. DUTEIL D’OZANNE. s. Th 
ST pga Aaa 7s miata ” Air a danser 2 0 econ 
White Heather Walt 20 Suite Pittoresate 6 given 
HUBERT BATH : va 
ya JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. of tt 
Doll’s-house Suite 2 . . unan 
Nocturne... 2 for c 
ALFRED HOLLINS. ’ Se the j 
‘a “ EMIL KREUZ. glory 
os oe . Conversation Amoureuse 3 4 It 
ERNEST NEWTON mec 
~ IN. ae 4 a’. 
HAMISH MacCUNN. any 
Woodland Dances 2 . Elem 
j Romance in G ... : Wet 
H. SCOTT-BAKER. ee men’ 
ali < C. HUBERT H. PARRY. woul 
Pp ee Suite in F (Lady Radnor’s Suite) 3 for th 
antomime 2 hel 
Bourrée \ I en 
C. M. SPURLING. Slow Minuet - From the above ... I r 
Six Easy Pie — , 20 Gigue ( ae the 
amen Pera raynpendl hard. 
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This Supplement is part also of the October issue of THE SCHOOL Music REVIEW, and can be obtained with the 
REVIEW, Price Ifa. 


THE 


PEOPLE’S PALACE FESTIVAL, 
EAST LONDON. 





The syllabus just issued for 1916 includes a Report | 
We have 


on the 1915 Festival held in the spring. 
pleasure in giving it in full : 

The position of the Festival in face of the out- 
break of war was necessarily the cause of much 
anxious thought to the committee. They had 
first to decide whether it would be right to hold 
the Festival at all, and secondly, even if it were 
right, whether it would be possible to carry it 
through. They finally decided that they ought at 
least to try to go on, and they were influenced in 
this decision by two main considerations. They 
believed that the relief which good music can 
afford would be specially valued in a time of 
much anxiety and very exacting work, and also 
that in many cases the music practices, which the 
Festival encourages, are of real educational value 
and ought not to be abandoned. They knew that 
there would be many difficulties in the carrying on 
of the work under the new conditions, but they 
hoped they would be overcome, and the result 
may be considered to have justified this hope. 
One or two choirs were unable to enter, owing to 
the inability of their conductors to find time for 
practice, and many other choirs suffered from lack 
of male voices, or from the demands made upon 
their members by overtime work ; but most of the 
choirs who usually compete overcame or ignored 
their difficulties, and entered without a thought 
whether their reputation might suffer through ill- 
balance or a shortage of practices. The standard 
of performance was in spite of all drawbacks as 
high as ever, and the singing at the final concert 
was a surprise and delight to the audience. 

The committee decided that, in the interests of 
economy, the usual prizes of music should not be 
given this year, and it is a proof of the spirit that 
animates the competitors that the announcement 
of this decision was received with apparently 
unanimous approval. It is a fine thing to enter 
for competitions with nothing to be gained but 
the joy and refreshment of good music, and the 
glory of going on. 

It is good to note that there were one or two 
new entries, but we still have to regret a lack of 
competitors in some classes, especially in the 
Elementary Classes for Male and Female Voices. 
We believe that if those who have the charge of 
men’s clubs, women’s guilds, and the like, 
would try the experiment of practising the music 
for the Festival, they would find the practices a 
help tothem in their work, and a real source of 
enjoyment to the members of their organizations. 

Two words of special thanks are due, first to 
the stewards, who, though short-handed and 
ard-worked in their own occupations, still 
spared time to help the smooth running of the 
Competitions and concert; and, secondly, to 

Dr. Walford Davies, who not only conducted the 





Che 


Competition Sestiva 


[ Recor 


No. 87. 


final rehearsal and concert, but also brought 
down some members of his Male-Voice Choir to 


help in the combined singing. 
The committee have been deprived for the 


time of the valued services of Mr. J. E. Redding, 


the 


assistant-secretary, 


who, to 


everyone’s 


regret, has been a prisoner of war for some 
months past ; and of Mr. T. Evander Evans, the 
hon. treasurer, who has had to resign his work 


for the present owing to military duties. 


It is to 


be hoped that before the next Festival these two 
officers will be back amongst us. 


|catered for, May 22 to 27, 2 


THE 1916 FESTIVAL. 

The dates for continuation schools, children’s choirs, 
and elementary schools are February 24, 26; and 
| for secondary schools and the numerous other classes 


9, 30, and June 2, 3. 


| Nearly all the competitions are held in the evening. 
This accounts for the Festival being spread over so 


many days. 


We mention a selection of the tests 


‘chosen in order that it may be seen what type of 
music is thought appropriate for use in this vast 
East London district. 


Chorus .. 


MIXED-VOICE CHOIRS. 


. ‘Death, I do not fear thee’ ... 


Bach. 


The last chorus in the motet ‘Jesu, priceless 


Treasure.’ 


It is a sublime example of the 


composer’s genius and not very difficult.) 


Part-song 


Part-song 
Madrigal 


This early 


( * When Mary through the) 


garden went’ 
‘Awake ! Awake!’ 


‘ Thyrsis, sleepest thou ?’... 


Stanford. 


lVood. 
Bennet. 
(1599-1614.) 


17th century madrigalist wrote 


some of the most beautiful madrigals we 


possess, 


His 


contribution 


to the 


most 


celebrated series of madrigals in existence, 


‘The 


Triumphs of 


Oriana,’ 


‘All 


was 


creatures now are merry-minded.’ ‘Thyrsis’ 
is one of his finest compositions in madrigal 
A new edition, edited by Lionel 
Benson, has recently been published by 


style. 


Novello & Co. 


sometimes spelt ‘ Benet.’) 
‘Memory’ 


Part-song 


Madrigal ‘ Who shall win my lady fair ?’ 
Madrigal ‘ Lullaby, my sweet little baby’ 


This composer’s name is 


Dunhill. 
Pearsall 


Byrd. 


(1538 (%)-1623.) 


William Byrd (sometimes spelt ‘ Bird’) was 
one of the most distinguished and versatile 


composers of his period. 


He was not a 


great madrigal composer, but the delicate 
beauty and smooth flow of his ‘Lullaby’ 
make a universal appeal to lovers of pure 
choral music.) 


Madrigal, ‘ Shoot, false love, I care not’ 


-earsall. 
(1795-1856.) 


(Pearsall was a 19th century composer who 


specialised in madrigal composition «and 
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thoroughly assimilated the style and feeling 
of the old English school. ‘Great God 
of Love,’ ‘Lay a garland,’ and ‘Light of 
my soul,’ are three of his finest efforts. 
They weld the madrigal style with the 
most beautiful and even touching expression. 
* Shoot, false love’ is a lively and vigorous 
i} ‘fa la la’ piece, extremely effective when 
sung at a rattling pace and with neat 
rhythmic accent.) 
Anthem ... ‘The souls of the righteous’... Byrd. 
(Byrd’s anthems exemplify his powers at their 
best. ‘Bow Thine ear’ is considered his 
best composition in this style.) 
Anthem ... ‘Give ear unto my prayer’ Arcadelt. 
(rg51q- ? .) 
(A distinguished Netherlands musician, 
Arcadelt taught in Italy, and no doubt 
influenced the later Italian school. The 
+ anthem selected is simple and devotional.) 
FEMALE-VOICE PIECES. 
{ ‘Encinctured with a twine of) Coleridge- 
{ leaves’ } Taylor. 
(1875-1912.) 
This gifted composer, whose early death we 
all so deeply deplore, was developing a style 
of choral writing entirely his own. In the 
above trio there is an evident desire to 
express emotional feeling in an intense 
degree. The chordal effects are not always 
easy to secure.) 
Madrigal ... ‘The nightingale’ ... MWeelkes. 
Trio S.S.A. (1575-¢. 1623.) 
(One of England’s greatest madrigal writers. 
His contribution to the‘ Triumphs of Oriana’ 
collection was the well-known ‘As Vesta 
was.’ ‘The nightingale’ is a lively specimen 
of Weelkes’s facility.) 
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VOICE-TRAINING IN GIRLS’ CLUBS. 
i| By HARVEY GRACE. 
ki THE teacher of a working girls’ club singing class must be 
prepared to throw overboard some of the methods that are 
successful in school choirs or in ordinary choral societies. 
This applies equally to the disciplinary and musical sides of 
the work. The former was dealt with in the SCHOOL Music 
REVIEW for May. On the musical side the chief problem 
} will generally be the actual training of the voices. The 
{ teacher will find two difficulties that have to be got over. 
My First, the time at his disposal is short; second, the 
recreative side of the class being of prime importance, 
methods of instruction that are excellent elsewhere will 
often be found useless. The exercises used, therefore, must 
answer two requirements. First, they must be brief; 
second, they must be interesting. If they are of the kind 
that can be méemorised, so much the better, since there will 
be then no copies to distribute and collect, and no addition 
to the music bill. 

Below are a few simple ‘dodges’ (‘ exercises’ is too 
pretentious a word for most of them) that have stood the 
test of some years’ use in clubs. 

SINGLE NOTE AND CHORDAL EXERCISES. 

Much may be done with the single note, especially in the 
early days of a class, or at the beginning of a season’s work, 
when the influx of new members is likely to make the choir 
poor and rough in tone. 

Any note comfortable to both high and low voices should 
be sustained softly for about ten seconds, the length being 
increased as control is acquired. The vowel to be used 
depends upon circumstances. Generally it will be found 
useful to begin with oo or o in order to ensure sweetness of 
tone and softness, but these vowels should be left as soon as 
> | possible in favour of others—especially a4 and ee. The oo is 
4 so apt to lead to strangled and colourless tone that it should 
be resorted to only as a means of refining the more shrill 
and raucous voices. 








The single note exercises may be used with high and lpg 
voices separately, but time being precious and one-halj ¢ 
the class being conversationally inclined while the other hy 
is singing it is better usually to develop the exercise int; 
chord. Give the altos, for example, DO, the second trebig 
Me, and the firsts Soh, at a comfortable pitch, from 


x e 

This use of a separate single note by each section of tk 
class is not only good for mere sustaining and tonal purpogs 
but a very useful study in blending, balance, and chording 
When the class is well advanced, it may be used aq 
exercise in dynamics, the teacher calling for cres. or dim, 
or sudden changes, by motions of the hands. The openizg 
out and bringing together of the hands is a simple methy 
that appeals to the eye. This exercise may be farthe 
developed by augmenting or diminishing one of the intern, 
and it then becomes valuable as a study in sustaining 
discords. Combining this use of it with the dynam 
changes, we get such forms as : 





all essentially simple, but containing possibilities that fir. 
rate choral societies need not despise. 

Coming back to our single note, we may soon leave th 
simple vocalizing and substitute words. Here we m 
quickly get on to a fourfold study. So far the class has hel 
the note, and the teacher has counted. Now let the cis 
count monotoning, beginning with I—10 at various rates, late 
adding the more difficult words up to twenty. The girs 
should be told to make this exercise a study for four thing- 
(a) good tone, (4) breath control, (c) sustaining the pitch, 
and (@) enunciation. This composite exercise may be uw 
in connection with the chords given above. Also, insteadd 
counting, short sentences containing words that preset 
some local difficulties in the matter of dialect may be usd 
If they are mildly humorous, so much the better. 

SCALE AND ARPEGGIO EXERCISES. 

The first use of the scale should of course be slow, using 
such vowels as are best for the needs of the class. Th 
upper half alone is a good study, sung to af and ¢e, wih 
a pause on the last note, thus : 


If the voices are dull in quality, this exercise may wi 
advantage be hummed to m or 2, opening out to afore 
at the fifth beat. The girls should be told to aim at a feeling 
of vibration at the back of the nose, retaining this as lars 
possible when changing to the vowel. For agility, a 
formula from the slow shake to the complete scale may 
used. The arpeggio should begin with the triad a 
end with : 





Watch the descent carefully for intonation. Both scalesat 
arpeggios, when tone, pitch, and breathing are good, shoul 
be sung lightly to /a, fa, ma, &c., with smart use of lips 
tongue. They may also be sung to any words that give 
class trouble. 
HuMMING, 

Most of the exercises may be hummed with good resul 
especially the chords. Bidden to hum, many of the g& 
will at once tightly close their lips and screw up their faces 
They should be told to do exactly as when humm 
to themselves in their more contented moments. + 
lips should be slightly parted. Songs with one part sing 
the melody to an accompaniment hummed by the rest of te 
class are good for study and delightful in effect. 


BREATHING. 
Breathing exercises, pure and — are not casi] 





made successful in classes of this kin It is betters 
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more practical—to accustom the girls to the idea of taking a 
breath by some such plan as the following. The 
exercises that rise by a semitone at each repetition will of 
course have such repetitions separated by a modulatory chord 
or chords. The writer has found two chords better than one, 
as defining the new key better, and also providing a little 
rhythmical figure, thus ensuring good attack. The girls 
should be taught to use these two beats for deep breathing, 
and as a simple way of associating the chords with the 
breathing it will be found useful to begin by counting ‘one, 
two’ for the chords, and when the two beats rest have become 
mechanical substituting for ‘one, two’ the words ‘deep 
tyeath,’—spoken rhythmically by the teacher,—thus: 





deep breath. &e. 


= Sa 





Piano. 








The girls will soon say ‘deep breath’ mentally, and 
generally act accordingly. This is an adaptation of the 
educational methods of Mr. Wackford Squeers, who told 
the pupil to spell ‘ winder,’ and, the feat accomplished, bade 
him go and clean one. 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In addition to the simple formule already given, the 
teacher should invent short exercises based on passages in 
the songs being studied. The more this part of the 
work has the effect of being impromptu the better. But how 
long is this part of the lesson to take? The writer has 
rarely exceeded ten minutes, and has more often than not 
kept it within five. A very raw class needs onlya few of the 
sustained note and slow scale-exercises, the attention being 
given mainly to smoothing off the vocal roughness, while 
advanced choirs can concentrate on chords and more rapid 
scale and arpeggio figures. 

The exercises should not be given in the same order, nor 
when the tone has been made good need they be used at 
every practice. Their use may be confined to the 
first six or seven weeks of a session, for the few practices 
before a competition, and on isolated occasions when the 
class seem to need ‘tuning-up.’ Also it is not always 
advisable to open the lesson with them. If they are 
necessary they should be used when the full strength of the 
class is present. This is generally not until fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the time of starting, so it is well to be 
prepared to commence with a simple song if the attendance 
ismeagre at the start. Further, it is not good that members 
of the class should feel they can avoid the exercises by 
coming late. 

The skilful voice-trainer will not over-estimate the value 
of exercises. They are merely a concentration of the 
principles on which he must be working throughout 
the lesson. Further, they cannot be made useful unless 
they are first made interesting. 

After all, the important thing is not the exercise but the 
Way it is used. Better results will be obtained from such 
homely and simple expedients as the above, or from practice 
of songs with no exercises whatever by a teacher who knows 
what he is aiming at and sees that he gets it, than from 
perfunctory use of the whole of Concone’s Studies. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Scuoor CHorr COMPETITIONS. 


The Education Gazette issued at Cape Town states thar 
the choirs of Clanwilliam and Calvinia Public Schools were 
heard on April 20 and 22. The contest attracted much 
attention, the audience in Calvinia being very large and the 
sum of £10 being raised for educational purposes. The 
Challenge Shield, designed and made by Mappin & Webb, 
“ilversmiths, London, at a cost of £25, was on view. A 
contribution of £5 towards the cost had been made by each 


- | part were not so good as in the soprano. 






Mr. Arthur Lee, Departmental Instructor, who adjudicated, 
reports as follows : 

Prescribed Song.—‘ My boat is waiting here for thee.’ by 
Sir Henry Smart [a post-mortem knighthood !—Ep., C./.2.] 
The singing of both choirs showed a considerable advance on 
last year. The pupils sang with feeling, and their phrasing 
was good. Calvinia excelled in general finish oh quaiity 
of tone. 

Selected Songs.—(a) ‘ Hail, smiling morn,’ by R. Spofforth 
(Clanwilliam); (4) ‘Song should breathe of scents and 
flowers,’ by J. L. Hatton (Calvinia). Clanwilliam was at 
its best in this item, which was sung with much spirit. 
There was a tendency, however, to quit the long notes too 
early : and the rhythm and intonation of the runs in the alto 
Calvinia also put 
forth its best efforts in the selected piece. The manner in 
which the phrases were begun and ended was very good 
indeed, and the conducting was admirable. Neither choir 
fell in pitch. 

Sight-singing.—All the sight-reading was creditable. 
Calvinia was more sure of the rhythm, and showed more 
intelligence in phrasing. Clanwilliam reached the end of 
the unison-test in perfect tune, Calvinia a shade sharp. 

The award is made in favour of Calvinia Public School 
Choir, which will hold the Shield for the year 1915-16. 
Book prizes will be given to the members of the choir, and 
the conductor’s medal to Miss L. Marais. 

The contest for the Departmental Prizes offered for 
efficiency in writing from ear was followed with much 
interest. An original melody of fifty-five notes was given as 
the test, and the best papers were written by the following 
pupils : 

Clanwilliam.—Hester van Zijl, Maria de Vries, Agnes 
Paterson (special prize given by Mrs. J. P. Niehaus), and 
Hester Marais (special prize given by the Rev. and Mrs. 
G. L. van Heerde). 

Calvinia.—Johanna van Wijk and Maria Mouton. 

Hester van Zijl and Johanna van Wijk had every note 
correct. 


CANNOCK.—September 16. 
This solo-singing and choral competition was held as 
usual in connection with the annual Cannock District 
Horticultural Show. It drew a surprising number of 
competitors. The adjudicator, Mr. John James, of Hanley, 
was kept hard at work for about seven hours. The tests 
and results were as follows: 
SoLo CLASSEs. 

Soprano.—Test : ‘ Orpheus with his lute’ (Sullivan). 
entries. Ist, Nellie Grice ; 2nd, — Gregory. 
Contralto.—Test: ‘Land of Hope and Glory’ (Elgar). 
Thirteen entries. Ist, Elsie Morgan ; 2nd, Louise Lilly. 
Tenor.—Test : ‘An evening song’ (Blumenthal). Ten 
entries. Ist, Robert Chaddock ; 2nd, L. W. Wildgoose. 
Bass.—Test: ‘The Vagabond’ (J. L. Molloy). Nine 
entries. 1st, A. Whatmore ; 2nd, Percy E. Boot. 

MIXED-VoIcE CHOIRS (not more than 50 voices). 
Tests: (a) ‘ The battle of the Baltic’ (C. H. Lloyd). 

(6) ‘ Moonlight ’ (Eaton Faning), Unaccompanied. 

Marks. 

175 


Six 


Matlock (Mr. L. G. Wildgoose) _... 


Watling Street and District(Mr. W. Sherwin) 170 
Stirchley Co-operative (Mr. W. Leech) 175 
Weoley Glee Singers (Mr. T. Osborne) ... 169 
znd. Wednesbury and District (Mr. E. Amphlett) 180 
Mr. Appleby Matthews’s, Birmingham (Mr. 
T. A. Appleby Matthews) ; as a 
Dudley Madrigal (Mr. Joseph Lewis) 177 
3rd. Longton (Mr. W. J. Salt)... as 179 
Darlaston Madrigal (Mr. P. L. Mayer) ... 174 
Ist. The May Bank, Stoke-on-Trent (Mr. A. 
Dutton)... sia me “on 18t 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. Underwood) 178 


(100 marks maximum for each piece.) 


That eleven choirs should seek this vent for their energies 
in the middle of September is an illuminating fact which 
provides food for thought on the part of hesitating 





of the three districts concerned. 


competition managers. 
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JAME: S E. MATTHEW. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE BIBLE 


With some account of the Development of Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. 





BY 
JOHN STAINER. 
New Edition, with Additional Illustrations and Supplementary Notes 


BY 


THE REV. F. W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S. 





Published as a Net Book. Price, Cloth, gilt, Five Shillings net. 


SONGS FROM THE 
PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


With Dances and Incidental Music as sung and danced by the Bermondsey Guild of Play. 





WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 


MRS. G. T. KIMMINS. 


Published as a Net Book. Price, Half Bound, Paper Sides, gilt tep, Five Shillings net. 
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I + On Native Land ° Reichardt 
; Cricketers’ Song (T.1.B.) Macfarren 
3 Boating Song . . Monk 
4 Song of the Rail:oads _ Macfarren 
; Good morrow, fair ladies Morley 
§ Home Fairy (T.T.5.B.) Winter 
> The Wrea' Benedict 
3 Countryman'’s Song Rimbault 
g Student's Greetiug (T.T.8.B.) Berner 
19 Magdalen College Song Monk 
11 { Integer Vite (T.T.8.B.) Flemming } 
i2 Orpheus with hislute Macfarren 
13 Harvest Song .. Macfarren 
; Come, heavy sleep Douland 
5 Fisherman’ s Song Rimbauit 
16 In all thy need ..»  Douland 
17 All among the barley... Stirling 
13 When icicles hang Macfarren 
1g Jolly Cricket Ball .. Monk 
z Emigrant's Song Macfarren 
; Shepherd's Song Brewer 
a Pediar's Song .. . Douland 
3 Fairies’ Song (s. S.S. ®) gs 
x June (s.8.4) ese -Dun 
25 Awake ! the starry yp 
2 Fair Flower on Rimbault 
27 O happy he who Gastoldi 
28 Green Leaves ... Taylor 
1g Dirge 1. . S. Wesley 
jo Anglers Trysting Tree Corfe 
x 31 The Dream... Stewart 
2 | God speed the Plou gh Richter } 
3 | There is a ladie swecte Ford j 
34 Football Song ... - Monk 
4 Haymakers'’ Song Stewart 
36 Come away, Death Macfarren 
yy Old May-day,in A Benedict 
38 Invocation to Sleep . - 
39 A Night Song 


. ” 

Dirge for the faithful lov s+ « 
4 A Drinking Song (T.1.8.8.) _,, 
a Sylvan pleasures 
43 Consolation ... » H. Smart 
44 Good night, thouglorious Sun ,, 
§ Hunting Song ... a 

dy, rise, sweet Morn's a 
: Summer Morning... *” 
48 The Sea King ” 
49 Orpheus with his ! ute Macfarren 
so When Icicleshang ... - 
st Come away, Death (s.a.1.7.B.),, 
sa When Daisies pied . 
53 Who is Sylvia .. * 
4 Fear no more the heat * 
s§ Blow, blow,thou winter wind ,, 


s The Belfry Tower ...J. L. Hatton 
sy England ” 

rs Come, celebrate the May pat 

sg Songto Pan ... oe ” 


to The Indian Maid 
6: The Pearl Divers... 
ta Robin Goodfellow G.A. Macfarren 
(3 Break, breakon thy coldgrey ,, 
6 Echoes (The Splendour falls) ,, 
és Song of the Railroads ” 
to Christmas " ave 
& Adieu, Love, Adieu 


6 Sir Knight, Sir Knight Macirone 

& The Wounded C =... ” 
oman's smile : ” 

: Autolycus’ Song eee ” 

72 Footsteps of Angels ... ” 


73 The Sun shines fair ... 


74 The Pilgrims ... x HL Leslie 


75 My soul to God, ... ” 

a the flow'rs unfold ” 
OW Sweet & 

: Land, ie, the a ” 


75 Up, up, ye Dames 
“ Thine eyes so —e 





& Allis not gold .. : Westbrook 
Hark how the birds H., Lahee 
§ All ye woods(s.s.a.7.B.) 
; Myloveis fair(s.a.1.B.B.) H. Lesliz 
measleep(sS.S.a.T.B.B.),, 
When twitightdews ... | _H. Hiles 
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A COLLECTION OF 





No, 
87 A Finland love song . H. Hiles 
88 Evening... Po 
89 To the Morning Wind at 
90 To Daffodils... . 
g1 Summer longings _... pan 
92 Night, lovely Night ... F. Berger 
93 Essay, my Heart ons os 
94 Childhood's seed ose - 
95 Now oes eve ” 
yo Sunset 
97 Arise, the sunbeams hail 
98 Night winds that .jJ.B. Calkin 
99 Breathe soft, ye Winds - 
100 My lady is so wondrous fair ,, 
tor Chivairy of Labour(s.s.a.T.B.),, 
102 Come, fill, my boys (A.T.T.B.) ,, 
103 Echoes ene ” 
104 Phoebus... J. Barnby 
105 Luna .. ons - 
106 A Wife's Song... oe ee 
107 Home they brought .. ~ 
108 Annie Lee * 
109 Starry Crowns oi Heaven a 
110 The Wind oo a 
111 The Skylark... 
112 The Sands of Dee G.A. Macfarren 
113 Alton Locke's Song ... a 
114 The Starlings ... ese 9 
115 The Three Fishers ... ” 
116 The World's Age ee ” 
117 Sing, heigh ho! ose 
118 Fairy Song)... A. Zimmermann 
119 Good Night eco * 
120 Gone for ever ... aes a 
121 Flowers... sus on jae 
122 To Daffodils eco me 
123 Good Morrow ... ee 9 
124 Sigh no more, ladies .. Macfarren 
125 You spotted snakes (s. Btn) wo 
126 Take,oh take those lips away , 
i27 lt was a lover and his lass - 
128 O mistress mine ose ” 
129 Under the ae tree - 
130 Ha uk, the lark . 0° 
131 Teil me where i is fancy bred ,, 
132 The Violet ze ese . Leslie 
133 One morning sweet in May , 
134 Daylightisfading .. 0 
135 Down in a pretty valley ee 
130 The Primrose ... eve me 
137 Arise, sweet love 





Tis break of day H. Smart 
My true love hath my heart ,, 


Doth not my lady come a 
Spring Song ... = e 
The Curfew... coe ~ 


Hear, sweet spirit 


Spring Voices .. - S. Reay 
Waken, lords and ladies gay » 

5 As it fell upon a day .. ” 
Huntsman, rest ene ” 


’Tis May uponthe mountain ,, 
Take, oh take those lips away ,, 
The Rainy Day «. A. Sullivan 


Oh, hush thee, my babie - 
Evening. o 0 
joy to the Victors exe e 
Parting gleams woe ” 
Echoes ... eco ooo jon 
Spring ooo W. Macfarren 
—— ove ” 
Autumn. eee ” 
Winter ... ove » 
You stole my love... a 
Dainty love oor ” 
Drops of Rain... _...J. Lemmens 
The Fairy Ring ooo 0 
The Light of Life... - 
Oh, welcome him on ” 
6 Sunshine through the ” 
The Corn Field ome mt 
Wake! tothe hunting H. Smart 


Dost thou idly ask 


A Psalm of Life ns » 
Only Thou eve ” 
I prithee send me back ” 





= 
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258 


(OVELLO'S PART-SONG BOOK. 


PART-SONGS, GLEES, AND MADRIGALS. 


The Moon ove ee H. Smart 3d. 
A >pring Song... «Ciro Pinsuti 3d. 
An Autumn Song ons a 3d. 
The Two Spirits coe 9 3d. 
The Crusaders... ove oe fe: 
The Caravan ... aos eo 14d. 
Stradella + 3a. 
When evening's s twilight Hatton 14d. 
Absence ... ove eee - 19d 
April showers ... eee 8 14d. 
The red, red rose oo % 14d, 
Beware, beware ee es 14d. 
The Sailor's Song... oe igd. 
Good Night ose a 14d. 
Blythe isthe bird. pa 2d. 

3 Stars ofthe summer night __,, 14d. 
The hemlock-tree eos ~~ 4d. 
— Frost oes ue 14d. 

loved her ” 3d. 
The Village Blacksmith % iad. 
Bait (Come, live with me) “ 14d. 
Softly fall the shades of ~ 3d. 
Auburn (Sweet village) ” 3d. 
Bird of the wilderness oe 3d. 
The Summer gale. os 2d. 
I met herinthe quietlane  ,, 2d. 
Ifthou art sleeping ... ee 34. 
Spring Song ... ooo me 3d. 
Good wishes ... oie - 3d. 
Parting and Meeting... ad. 
Whether kissed by sunbeams , a 3d. 
The roses are een a 14d. 
The Rivals... ° o 3d. 
The village dance... * 3d 

7 Song of the Gipsy maidens ,, 14d. 
The Waterfall.. eco - 3d. 
Over hill, over dale ove 20 3d. 
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